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REVOLUTIONARY  PLUTARCH. 


GENERAL  PICHEGRU. 

i-  HAT  offspring  of  rebellion,  the  French  Re- 
public, v/a.s  from  Its  cradle,  and  Is  still,  surrounded 
by  murderers  and  plunderers,-  and  governed  by 
men  whose  policy  it  Is  to  dare  every  thing,  and 
whose  religion  consists  in  respecting  aothingj 
either  sacred,  eminent,  or  illustrious  j  who,  iu 
the  name  of  liberty,  plot  the  slavery  of  the  world ; 
and  in  holding  out  equality,  meditate  their  own 
aggrandizement  and  the  wretchedness  and  ruin 
of  the  universe  :  their  fraternity  is  destru6bion, 
their  alliance  infamy,  and  their  favours  proscrip- 
tion or  death.  Every  man  who  Is  not  an  ac- 
complice, is  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  punished 
as  a  traitor  or  a  rebel.  With  them^  guilt  is 
VOL.  n.  c  merit. 


2  PICHEGRU. 

merit,  and  merit  guilt ;  and  it  is  as  dangerous 
to  be  innocent,  as  it  is  a  recommendation  to 
power  and  advancement  to  be  criminal  or  cor- 
rupt. 

General  Pichegru  is  a  revolutionary  phenome- 
non :  he  has  passed  through  the  blood  and  mire 
of  the  Revolution,  without  contracting  a  soil, 
and  has  obtained  renown,  and  deserved  the  esteem 
of  the  good  and  the  loyal,  although  he  has 
obeyed  the  orders  of  regicides,  and  fought  the 
battles  of  republican  tyrants — more  dangerous, 
as  well  as  more  numerous,  than  all  other  despotic 
rulers. 

Under  moral  governments,  where  the  law  pu- 
nishes the  vicious,  and  justice  recompenses  and 
promotes  the  deserving,  it  is  a  duty,  it  is  the  in- 
terest  of  all,  to  be  virtuous  and  loval.  Under  re- 
publican  France,  on  the  contrary,  poverty  and 
contempt,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  the  scaffold, 
await  loyalty  ;  while  riches,  honours,  distinction, 
and  a  throne,  are  the  pleasing  prospeCtives  for 
the  accomplices  of  a  rebellion,  encouraged  and 
sanctioned  by  success,  approved  or  applauded  by 
Frenchmen,  and  respccled  by  foreigners.  In  this 
ao-e  of  egotism,  intrigue,  and  ambition,  only  to 
hesitate  in  the  choice,  is  goodness  ;  but  to  choose 
tlie  former  and  decline  the  latter,  is  i  greatness 

seldom 
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seldom  met  with,  and  therefore  so  much  the 
more  praiseworthy.  The  particulars  of  General 
Pichegru's  public  and  military  life  will  prove  that 
such  an  eminent  character  exists. 

Pichegru,  late  a  general  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, was  born  in  1761,  at  Arbois,  in  the  province 
of  Franche  Comte.  He  began  his  studies  at  the 
college  at  Arbois,  and  continued  and  improved 
them  in  the  same  town,  at  the  convent  of  the 
monks  of  the  order  called  Minims.  Shewing  a 
great  aptness,  and  a  decided  ta<^te  for  the  abstruse 
sciences,  these  monks  persuaded  him  to  teach 
philosophy  and  mathematics  in  a  college  of  their 
order  at  Brienne. 

Innovators,  and  declaimers  against  Christianity 
and  its  religious  institutions,  have  forgotten  that 
Europe  is  indebted  to  the  so-much-blamed  and 
ridiculed  solitary  and  devout  inhabitants  of  mo- 
nasteries, for  the  preservation  of  the  sciences 
during  the  barbarous  centuries  of  the  middle 
ages ;  for  the  cultivation  of  them  in  the  succeed- 
ing ones,  and  for  the  rapid  advances  that  they 
have  made  within  the  last  three  centuries.  Eras- 
mus, Bacon,  and  Mallebranche,  were  friars  ;  and 
Corneille,  Descartes,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  were 
educated  by  friars,  as  well  as  Richelieu,  Maza- 
rine, Turenne,  Conde,  and  Eugene :   Pichegru, 

B  2  Moreau, 
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!Moreau,  Kleber,  Desalx,  and  Buonaparte,  the 
five  best  republican  generals,  among  the  thou- 
sand others  who  have  fiajured  since  the  Revolu- 
tion,  had  friars  for  their  instructors.  What  those 
guides  and  teachers  of  youth  have  effected,  we 
all  know ;  but  time  alone  can  shew  what  France 
has  gained,  by  changing  christian  colleges  into 
republican  prytanees  *,  and  creating  atheist- 
ical philosophers  the  successors  of,  christian 
priests. 

Pichegru,  in  teaching  the  sciences  to  others, 
completed  his  own  studies  and  information.  As 
no  man,  nor  any  class  of  men,  are  without  their 
foibles,  to  augment  the  number  of  their  own  or- 
der with  subjects  of  genius  and  virtue,  was  the 
constant  endeavour  of  the  fathers  of  the  Minim 
order.  Pichegru  was  strongly  entreated  by  them 
to  begin  his  noviciate,  and  become  one  of  their 
community ;  but,  having  a  natural  inclination 
for  a  military  life,  he  enlisted,  in  1779,  in  the 
first  regiment  of  artillery.  His  officers  soon  ob- 
served the  unusual  knowledge  and  valuable  dis- 
positions of  their  recruit,  and  within  six  months 
he  was  made  a  serjeant.     In  1780,  he  was,  with 

a  divi- 

*  Prytanees  are  the  republican  public  schools  in  France,  so  called 
after  the  ancient  Grecian  Prytanees. 
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B  division  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged, 
embarked  for  America  ;  and  during  the  last  three 
years  of  that  war,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
fiting from  his  vast  learning,  by  pra6lising  what 
he  knew  from  theory.  His  disposition  to  study, 
to  improvement,  and  to  labour,  procured  him 
many  opportunities  of  observing  with  advantage 
every  thing  conne<n:ed  with  a  maritime  war,  and 
of  greatly  enlarging  his  own  ideas  by  useful  com- 
parisons. 

In  1789,  Pichegru  had  the  post  of  adjutant  in 
his  regiment,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  being  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  an  ofiicer :  indeed,  Piche- 
gru had,  several  years  before  this  period,  been  ho- 
noured with  the  confidence  of  his  colonel,  and 
entrusted  with  all  the  particular  transactions  and 
management  of  this  regiment,  both  military  and 
economical,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  have 
been  its  real  chief;  his  reputation  was  then  so  well 
known  and  established,  that  the  royalists  wished 
him  to  emigrate,  and  the  democrats  promoted 
him,  as  an  encouragement  to  serve  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution. 

Pichegru  believed,  with  many  others,  that  the 
post  of  honour  was  the  post  of  danger  ;  and  that 
the  post  of  danger,  for  all  loyal  men,  was  where 
loyalty  was  proscribed,  and  probity  and  virtue 

B  3  butchered 
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butchered  cr  sent  to  the  scaffold  :  and  that  thcsti 
were  his  sentiments  in  1789,  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life  has  proved. 

When  other  revolutionary  generals,  as  a  Jour- 
dan,  a  Hoche,  a  Vandamme,  a  Leibeau,  and  an 
Anselme,  by  intrigues  or  bloody  deeds,  ascended 
to  the  rank  of  generals  in  one  leap,  from  com- 
mon soldiers,  Pichegru's  modesty  caused  him  to 
be  promoted  only  by  degrees  and  seniority  j  and 
if  change  had  not  shewn  the  value  of  his  ta- 
lents, and  necessity  and  danger  urged  usurped 
power  to  employ  them,  he  would  probably  have 
remained  among  the  nameless  thousands  who 
have  fought  or  died  for  a  cause  that  they 
detested. 

Pichegni  soon  had  occasion  to  prove  that  he 
deserved  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1790,  the  command, 
was  offered  to  him  of  a  battalion  of  national 
guards,  among  whom  several  former  conimand- 
ers  had  tried  in  vain  to  introduce  order  and  sub- 
ordination. He  accepted  the  offer,  and  in  a 
short  time  established  an  exacl  discipline,  solely 
by  that  firmness  and  vigour,  as  calm  as  uninter- 
rupted, which  have  in  such  an  eminent  manner 
distinguished  him  during  all  his  commands.  This 
success  caused   him  to  be  employed  under  the 

ministry 
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ministry  of  Narbonne,  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1791,  to  organize,  or  assist  other  command- 
ers in  organizing,  regularity  and  tacflics  among 
the  national  volunteers  of  no  less  than  six  de- 
partments*. 

In  1792,  after  the  Brissotine  faction  had  forced 
the  virtuous  Louis  XVI.  to  declare  war  against 
Austria,  Pichegru  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  under  Custine  \  and  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  m  the  same  army  duripg  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1793,  when  Biron,  Beauharnois, 
and  other  generals,  were  its  commanders,  aU 
though  he  had  already  been  advanced,  first  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  brigade,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  a  general  of  division. 

In  the  autumn,  or  October  the  ISth,  1793, 
General  Wurmser  forced  the  lines  of  AVeissem- 
burgh.  Some  time  before  this,  Valenciennes, 
Conde,  and  Duquesnoy,  had  surrendered  to  the 
EngUsh  and  Austrians,  and  tvcre  tahn  possession 
of  in  i he  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  the 
promise  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  to  Dumourier, 
to  settle  a  King  of  France  upon  his  throne,  having 
been  laid  aside.  This  impolitic  condu(fl  deter- 

B  4-  -         mined 

*  Didionnaire  Biographiquc  ;  and  Recueil  d' Anecdotes,  Bruns- 
wick, 1799,  page  36,  torn,  i. 
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mined  all  true  and  loyal  Frenclimen  r.ither  tf>  join 
and  serve  under  the  colours  of  the  RevoUition, 
than  to  suffer  their  country  to  be  invaded,  con- 
quered,  and  divided,  by  foreigners.  Pichegru, 
therefore,  accepted  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine ;  regarding  it  as  a  duty,  even  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  and,  what  was  more,  contrary 
to  his  knevvn  principles,  to  assist  the  regicides, 
but  to  preserve,  if  possible,  his  country  from  fo- 
reign dominion. 

Tiie  Army  of  the  Rhine  had,  for  the  last  nin« 
monthsj  expsrknced  r^peatad  defeats  i  and  oat 
recently,  by  General  Y/urmser,  at  the  taking  of 
the  lines  of  Weissemburghj  w=hich  scattered  and 
nearly  annihilated  it,  during  its  retreat,  or  rather 
flight,  to  Zornn. 

It  has  with  justice  been  remarked,  that  Gene- 
ral Dumourier  was  the  first  French  commander 
who,duringthe  revolutionary  war,  te.ught  French- 
men how  to  fight ',  but  Pichegru  certainly  was  the 
first  general  who  instructed  his  countrymen  how 
to  become  vi£lorious.  In  Alsace,  as  well  as  in 
Flanders,  Pichegru  found  the  territory  of  Iiis 
countrv  invaded,  its  armies  disheartened  and  al- 
most dispersed  ;  and  in  neither  country  did  he  re- 
sign the  command  before  he  had  fixed  vidory  in 

his  camp. 

From 
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From  the  first  day  of  his  command  over  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Rhine,  PIchegru  occupied  himself,  not 
only  to  stop  the  farther  progress  of  the  enemy, 
but  to  restore  among  his  own  troops  a  long-lost 
discipline,  as  being  absolutely  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable, before  he  could  a<rt  either  on  the  of- 
fensive or  defensive ;  but  scarcely  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  difficult  task,  and  digested  a  plan 
of  operations  to  deliver  Alsace,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  future  vidlory,  before  the  commissaries  of 
the  National  Convention,  seduced  by  General 
Hoche's  declamations  and  boastings,  put  Piche- 
gru  under  the  orders  of  the  latter.  Hoche  joined 
him  with  the  Army  of  the  Moselle;  and  he  was 
forced  to  execute,  as  second  under  Hoche,  his  own 
proje(Sls,  and  see  him  appropriate  to  himself  the 
whole  glory  of  their  success. 

The  modesty  and  prudence  which  have  always 
eharadterized.  General  Pichegru,  induced  him  to 
be  silent  under  this  injury ;  and  the  only  revenge 
that  he  took  was  worthy  of  him  :  he  ivns  the  jirst 
who,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  December,  1793, 
efitereJ  atid  forced  the  lines  cf  Haguena-a. 

He  carried  the  redoubts  of  these  lines  by  the 
bayonet,  and  the  Austrians  were  even  driven  from 
the  town  with  great  slaughter.  He  had  infused 
a  new  spirit  into  the  troops;  and  it  was  deter- 

B-  5-  mined^ 
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mined,  both  on  the  part  of  the  leader  and  the 
soldiery,  either  to  conquer  or  perish.  The  heights 
of  Reif  hoffen,  Jandershoffen,  and  Wrotte,  deem- 
ed more  impregnable  than  those  of  Jemappe, 
were  therefore,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month, 
stormed  in  succession.  At  length,  after  a  series 
of  battles  hitherto  unexampled  in  modern  warfar^i, 
the  republican  army  regained  possession  of  Weis- 
semburgh,  the  siege  of  Landau  was  raised,  Fort 
Louis  evacuated,  and  Kciserslautern,  Germers- 
heim,  and  Spires,  submitted  to  the  French  under 
Pichegru. 

Such  was  the  sudden  change  effecied  by  the 
confidence  which  his  great  talents  and  courage 
inspired;  and  such  was,  in  consequence,  become 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  French 
soldiers  on  this  frontier  were  actuated,  that  Ge- 
neral Wurmser,  who  had  but  lately  attempted  to 
obtain  Strasburgh  by  a  secret  negotiation,  and  . 
Landau  by  force,  was  now  obliged  to  retreat 
across  the  Rhine  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
astonished  at  the  zeal  and  a(Stivity  of  the  enemy, 
and  uncertain  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Pi- 
chegru and  Hoche,  who  now  sustained  the  glory 
of  their  country,  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  cover 
Mentz,  and  soon  withdrew  from  the  command 

in  disgust. 

During 
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During  the  short  but  brilliant  period  of  three 
months,  that  Pichegru  had  commanded  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine,  neither  his  services  nor  his  victories 
could  preserve  him  from  the  then  proscribing  im- 
putation and  reproach  of  not  being  a  sans-cu- 
lottes  general,  or  an  anarchical  jacobin,  because 
his  language  was  always,  like  his  sentiments,  that 
of  a  gentleman  J  and  he  had  never  carried  a  red 
cap,  nor  once  frequented  any  jacobin  club.  It 
was  not  his  merit,  therefore,  but  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity which  Robespierre's  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  felt  for  his  military  talents,  that  preserved 
his  life,  and  caused  him,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
iTQ-i-,  to  be  appointed  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  North. 

Before  he  left  Strasburgh,  and  resigned  his 
former  command,  the  conventional  commissaries 
sent  for  him,  and  told  him,  *'  that  all  the  former 
disasters  of  France  originated  from  its  generals 
not  being  true"  sans-culottes  j  they  therefore  ad- 
vised him  to  change,  for  the  future,  his  revolu- 
tionary opinions,  and  become  a  mountaineer*  and 
a  republican,   that  he  m.ight  owe  his  prosperity 

B  6  hereafter 


*  The  Mountahieers  of  the  National  Convention  were  Robe- 
spierre, Marat,  Danton,  Banere,  Fouche,  Carriere,  2nd  others, 
tlie  most  blood-thirsty  of  the  regicides. 
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hereafter  to  his  own  patriotism,  and  not,  as  late- 
ly, to  the  patriotism  of  his  army  ;  to  deserve  vic- 
tory as  a  jacobin,    and  not  to   swindle   it   as  an 
aristocrat."  To  this  fraternal   admonition  Piche- 
gru  replied,  "  that  he  did  not  believe  either  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,   or  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  sans-ciilottcs,  or  their 
soldiers  jacobins  :  that  they  had,  however,  been 
©fter  victorious  *,  and  if  the  love  of  his  country, 
and  his  wishes  for  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  his 
countrymen,  constituted  true  patriotism,  he  was 
the  best  patriot  in  France  j  as   much   above  the 
fanatics  of  a  club,   as  the  factions   in  a  national 
assembly*/' — This    anecdote  evinces   both    the 
temper  and  qualities  of  the  republican  rulers  of 
those  times,  and  the  respectable  chara^fler  of  a 
republican  general,  who,  when  it  was  dangerous 
only  to  be  suspe£l:ed  of  virtuous  principles,   had 
fortitude  enough  to  acknowledge  virtue   as    his 
only  guide. 

General  Pichegru  received  with  his  new  com- 
mand no  instru<Slions  for  his  proceedings,  but  an 
imperative  and  ridiculous  order  "  to  conquer  •" 
and  in  his  conferences  with  the  ministers  at  Paris, 
he  was  vaguely  directed  to  attack  the  Allies  in 

the 

«  Recueil  d'Anecdotes^  art.  Pichegru,  page  j.6. 
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the  centre,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  harass  their 
flanks*. 

Of  his  predecessors  in  this  hazardous  com- 
mand, within  ten  months  one  had  been  outlaw- 
edf,  and  deserted;  one  killed  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle 4:,  and  tv/o  were  guillotined §.  The  officers 
of  this  army  were  ignorant,  undisciplined,  with- 
out education,  skill,  or  ardour;  and  the  soldiers 
were  worse  than  the  officers;  frequenters  of  clubs, 
denouncers  and  informers  against  their  command- 
ers, whom,  from  principles  of  equality,  they  hated, 
and  from  experience  mistrusted ;  but  how  much 
depends  upon  the  choice  of  a  superior  chief,  must 
be  evident,  when,  with  such  an  army,  we  see 
that  Pichegru  in  six  months  retook  v/hat  had 
occupied  the  enemy,  even  assisted  by  treason, 
upwards  of  twelve  months  in  conquering  ;  and  in 
three  months  more  he  added  Holland  to  the  other 
conquests  of  France. 

During  the  years  1793  and  1794,  the  reign  of 
terror,  enforcing  obedience  to  the  conventional 
decrees,  caused  an  afliivity,  and  produced  re- 
sources, which  are  totally  incompatible  with  a 

regard 

*  David's  Memoirs  on  Pichegru's  Campaigns, 

+  Dumourier. 

X  Dampierre. 

U  Cusune  and  Houchard-. 
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regard  for  the  lives  and  property  of  individuals  in 
civilized  nations.  The  existence  of  no  Individual 
was  certain  for  an  hour,  and  the  possessions  of  all 
persons  appertained  to  the  nation  at  large.  The 
Agrarian  lav/  was  not  proclaimed,  but  the  absurd 
speculations  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  were  forced  into 
practice  j  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  in  France 
"  the  earth  belonged  to  nobody,  but  its  produc- 
tions to  everybody*." 

Tiie  general  who  was  not  viclorious  was  pu- 
nished as  a  traitor;  an  army  defeated,  was  an  ar- 
my suspected  and  proscribed;  and  many  of  those 
who  had  escaped  the  sword,  the  cannon,  and  the 
bayonets  of  the  enemy,  were  doomed  to  suffer  in 
republican  bastiles,  or  perish  by  the  revolutionary 
guillotine. 

The  decree  for  the  levy  ^;;  masse  had  already 
placed  all  the  youths  of  the  most  populous  na- 
tion in  Europe  at  the  disposal  of  a  government 
which  boasted  of  having  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  arms.  The  war  with  the 
maritime  powers  having  interdicted  the  importa- 
tion of  gunpov.'der  and  military  stores,  these 
were  now  supplied  by  the  talents  of  the  che- 
mists. 


f    *  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  discourse  on  the  inequality  of  the  Con« 
ditions  of  mankind,  addressed  to  the  Academy  a;  Dijou. 
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mists,    and    the    industry    of    the    artisans   of 
France.     Paris   alone,  from  its  three   hundred 
forees,  and  fifteen  founderies,  furnished  eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  stand  of  arms, 
and  one  thousand  one  hundred  pieces  of  brass 
cannon,    every    month*.      The    insurgent    cities 
were  ordered  to  transmit  a  certain  portion  of 
saltpetre,  by  way  of  fine;  the  feudal  castles  of 
the   murdered,  exiled,   or   imprisoned    nobility, 
still  supposed  to   frov/n  on  the  liberty/,  or   ra- 
ther anarchy,  of  the   Republic,  as  well   as    the 
forest  that  had  sheltered  the  brave  and  loyal  men 
of  La  Vendee,  also  provided  their  quota  of  an 
ingredient   so   necessary  in  the   modern   art   of 
war.     Nor  were  the  commercial  signs  of  wealth, 
at  all  times  indispensable  for   carrying   on  mili- 
tary operations,  wanting.     In  addition  to  the  al- 
most inexhaustible  fund  arising  from  assignats, 
the  credit  of  w^hich  was  supported  by  the  f?:axi' 
mum  and  the  gui/Iotme,  the  virtuous  piety  of  their 
ancestors  presented  them  .with  other  resources, 
which  were  at  this  period  called  into  action  •,  for 
the  estates  of  the  clergy,  and  the  sacred  trea- 
sures and  vases  of  the  Christian  religion,  were 
freely  resorted  to;  and  even  the  consecrated  bells 

were 

■•  The  Report  of  Barrere,  Frimaire,  an.  xit 
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were  melted,  to  furnish  cannon  for  armies 
amounting  to  780/)00  fighting  men*.  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  give  efficacy  to 
these  immense  preparations,  the  archives  of  the 
war  department  were  searched  for  the  schemes 
and  memorials  presented  to  the  Duke  de  Sully, 
to  the  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarine,  and 
other  great  ministers,  and  drawn  up  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XIV.*,  a  chosen  body,  consisting  of  the  ablest 
military  men  in  France,  formed  plans  for  the 
campaign,  and  often  laid  down  instructions  for 
the  generals,  under  the  inspe(Sl:ion  of  Carnot,  a 
worthy  member  of  the  cruel  Committee  of  Pub- 
Ifc  Safety,  who  pretended  to  be  one  of  the  best 
engineers  and  ablest  statesmen  of  the  age,  al- 
though he  had  never  condu(fled  a  siege,  com- 
manded a  battalion,  or  carried  on  or  negotiated 
a  single  treaty;  but  in  the  different  situations  in 
which  rebeUion  and  crime  had  placed  him,  he  pro- 
fited by  the  information  of  those  who  groaned 
under  his  regicide  tyranny,  and  arrogated  to  him- 
self 


♦  According  to  Carnot's  statement,  pub'.i-shed  by  the  National 
Convention  in  Nivose,  an.  xi.   the   Army  ot  the  North  consisted, 
of  220^00   men;  the  Armies  of  the    Rhine  and    the   Moselle, 
480,000  ;  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  60,000  ;  of  i!ie  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
80,000  ;.  the  Army  of  the  Souih,  60,000 ;  of  the  West,  80,000, 
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self  the  success  of  plans  diametrica^y  opposite  to 
those  of  his  own  invention*. 

This  was  the  case  with  a  plan  for  a  campaign 
sent  to  Picheprru  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  North. 
According  to  Carnot*s  orders,  the  war  commit- 
tee at  Paris,  and  the  conventional  deputies,  in- 
sisted that  Pichegru  should  attack  the  centre  of 
the  enemy  in  the  forest  of  ^lormale,  although 

this 

*  \\\  thf  C>r£\iannaipt  Bl©|raphique»  a  Woik  frt>m  a.i  ablt  h«Rd| 

On  ne  s'aurolt  trop  fair©  remaj-^wer  I'impudeur  avqc  laquelle  ce 
Camot,  \  qui  quelquei  geaa  ont  aceordi  une  reputation  militaire, 
on  ne  sart  trop  pourquoi,  puisqu'il  hc  derigea  jamais  un  bataillon, 
et  <iu'il  ne  montra  que  des  talens  d'administrateur  ou  de  ciiraliste, 
a  voulu  enlever  a  Jouidaa  la  gloire  de  la  bataiile  de  Fleurus,  et 
faire  croire  aussi  qu''il  ttoit  I'auteur  du  frojet  d''in'uau'}n  de  l<% 
Wat  Flandrey  ("voy.  son  Rapport  du  ire  f^ende»iiaire^  An.  3.  j  111 
n'estpas  etonnant  que  ce  conspirateur,  a  vues  aussi  etroites  que  san» 
guinaires,  et  dont  rien  ne  s'auroit  egaler  la  vanite,  ait  cru  pouvoir 
fair  oublier  l^entetement  av€C  Itquei  il  soutint  les  plans  si,r  La  foret 
de  Mormale,  puisqu  'il  imaginera  bien  pouvoir  uvz  oublier  aussi 
que  sa  main,  qui  osa  tracer  decuis  les  mots  de  "uenu  et  d' hor.r.eur^ 
avoit  signe  t^usces  arrets  qui  d'^i-astercjrt  sa  patr/e,  Enntmi p?*-- 
so>:e! de  Pichegru,  ioviX.'\\tuy\o\i{?Lglo\rt,  ainsi  que  celle  de  tous 
les  generaux,  il  a,  dansses  Exploits  des  Fr-ii'fois,  omis  eu  attribue  a 
des  ofticieis  en  sous  ordre,  les  vidloiies  de  ce  general  avecmauvais 
fo)  tout-a-fait  mal-advorte. 

The  Heport  of  Baveul  to  the  Council  of  Five  HundreJ,  concerning 
the  conspiracy  of  the  i8th  Fruftidor,  an.  v.  confirms  tl'.e  above,  and 
exhibit  Carnot  in  his  true  colours. 
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this  general  represented  both  the  danger  and  ab- 
surdity of  so  doing,  which  the  several  defeats  al- 
ready experienced  by  the  French,  on  this  point, 
seemed  to  confirm:  thus,  when,  after  repeated 
losses,  at  the  risk  of  his  hfe,  Pichegru  entirely 
changed  this  favourite  plan  of  the  infatuated 
Carnot  into  his  own  proje(5i:  of  invading  West 
Flanders,  the  regicide  Carnot,  in  his  Report  to 
the  National  Convention,  of  the  first  VencJe- 
miaire,  year  iii.  had  the  impudence  to  take  to 
himself  all  the  honour  of  Pichegru's  vi«5lo- 
ries*. 

Soon  rJter  Pichegru  had  assumed  his  new 
command,  from  the  beginning  of  March,  he 
formed  a  great  number  of  encampments,  to  ac- 
custom the  many  recruits  of  his  army  to  military 
movements.  After  a  fortnight  passed  in  this 
manner,  he  colle(fled  a  great  number  of  troops 
round  Cambray  and  Guise,  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  Carnot's  orders,  by  driving  the  Allies 
from  the  forest  of  Mormale,and  forming  the  siege 
of  Qiiesnoy.  He  began  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  by  attacking  the  Austrian  posts  at  Ca- 
.  teau,  Beauvais,  and  Solesnie,  which  he  carried  i 
but,  although  his  attack  was  both  well  formed 

and 

«  See  the  last  note. 
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and  skilfully  dire^lcd,  the  Imperialists,  rallying^ 
obliged  hini,  after  being  repulsed  on  his  whole 
line,  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

Notwithstanding  almost  daily  engagements, 
the  opening  of  one  of  the  most  famous  and  mo- 
mentous campaigns,  either  among  the  ancients 
or  moderns  (and  which  placed  Pichegru  above 
Buonaparte  and  all^other  republican  generals,  as 
much  for  his  talents  as  for  his  virtues],  had  not 
yet  taken  place*,  at  length,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
the  combined  armies,  consisting  of  Austrians, 
British,  Dutch,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians, 
amounting  to  187,000  men,  assembled  on  the 
heights  above  Cateau,  and  were  reviewed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  had  lately  assumed 
the  command  in  person.  In  pursuance  of  the 
plan  previously  agreed  upon,  they  advanced  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  day  in  eight  columns,  three 
of  which  wei"e  intended  as  corps  of  observation. 
The  first,  composed  of  Austrian  and  Dutch 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Christian 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  took  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Catillon,  where  they  obtained  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  and,  having  crossed  the  Sambre,  im- 
mediately occupied  a  position  between  that  river 
and  the  little  Helpe,  so  as  to  invest  Landrecies 

on 
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on  that  side.  The  second,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Alvintzi,  took  post  in  the  forest  Nou- 
vion.  The  third,  headed  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  after  forcing  the  ene- 
my's entrenchments,  advanced  to  the  heights 
called  the  Grand  and  Petit  Blocus.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  columns  were  formed  from  the  army 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  that  of  which  his 
Royal  Highness  took  the  d!re<S}:ion  being  intended 
to  attack  the  village  of  Vaux.  Major-general 
Abercromby  commenced  the  assault  with  the 
Tan,  supported  by  the  tv/o  grenadier  companies 
of  the  first  regiment  of  guards,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  stormed  and  took 
the  star  redoubt,  while  three  battalions  of  Aus- 
trian grenadiers,  commanded  by  Major  Petrasch, 
attacked  the  wood,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  works  which  the  French  had  construtSted 
for  its  defence. 

Sir  William  Ersklne  was  equally  successful 
with  the  other  column;  for,  finding  the  enemy 
posted  at  Premont,the  brigade  of  British  infantry> 
with  four  squadrons  of  light  dragoons,  v»^as  de- 
tached under  Lieutenant-general  Harcourt  to  turn 
their  position;  while  he  himself  attacked  it  in 
front  with  tliree  battalions  of  the  regiment  of 
Kannitz,  s:upported  by  a  well-directed   fire   of 

Bntiiih 
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British  and  Austrian  artillery,  under  the  orders 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Congreve  5  and  not  only 
obtained  possession  of  the  redoubts,  but  of  two 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  pair  of  colours. 

The  success  of  this  extensive  and  complicated 
attack  (in  consequence  of  which  the  French  un- 
der General  Pichegru  lost  thirty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, nine  of  which  were  taken  by  the  column 
under   the    immediate  command  of  his    Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York)  being  now  com- 
plete, it  was  immediately  determined  to  lay  siege 
to  Landrecies,     The  direction  of  this  important 
affair  was  entrusted  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange;  while  His   Imperial  Majesty,  with  the 
grand  army,  estimated  at  60,000  men,  covered 
the  operations  on  the   side   of  Guise,  and   the 
troops  under  the  Duke  of  York,  amounting  to 
near  30,000,  were  employed  in  a  similar  service 
toward   Cambray.      A   body  of   Austrians   and 
Hessians,  to  the  number  of  12,000,  under  Gene- 
ral Wurmb,  were  at  the  same  time  stationed  near 
Douay    and    Bouchain ;     Count    Kaunitz     with 
15,000  defended  the  passage  of  the  Sambre;  and 
General  Clairfayt,  with  40,000  more,  protected 
Flanders,  from  Tournay  to  the  sea.     Such  were 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  Allies,  even 
without   the  assistance    of  the   Prussians  (who 

made 
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made  no  movement  in  their  favour),  that  all  ge- 
nerals of  the  old  school  imagined  success  to  be 
inevitable:  and  appearances,  for  a  time,  seemed 
to  confirm  their  conj enures;  for  on  the  21st  of 
the  same  month,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange 
made  a  general  attack  upon,  and  carried,  all  the 
posts  still  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  front  of 
Landrecies:  he  also  took  their  entrenched  camp 
by  storm,  and  obtained  possession  of  a  strong 
redoubt  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  body  of 
the  place. 

To  raise  the  siege  of  Landrecies,  Pichegru 
ordered  an  attack  on  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
Prince  of  Cobourg,  at  Blocus  and  Nouvionj  at 
the  former  the  French  were  repulsed ;  but  Nou- 
vionwas  carried,  and  General  Alvintzi  obliged  to 
retreat :  some  success  on  the  part  of  General 
Wurmb,  however,  rendered  this  an  event  of  small 
importance. 

Apprehensive  that  he  could  not  succeed  in 
raising  the  siege  of  Landrecies,  and  yet  not 
daring  to  infringe  the  orders  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  to  persevere  in  attacking  the 
centre  of  the  allies,  Pichegru  colletfked,  in  Cxsar's 
Camp,  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  men  under 
Souham,  and  twenty  thousand  under  Moreau, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  detached  invasion  of 

West 
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West  Flanders.  General  Otto  being  sent  on 
the  23d  to  reconnoitre  them,  an  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  French  were  driven  into 
Cambray  with  loss;  and  the  next  day  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  in  an  attack  on  the 
heights  of  Cateau,  where  the  Duke  of  York  was 
posted ',  on  this  occasion  Lieutenant-general  Cha- 
puy,  with  three  hundred  and  thirty  officers  and 
privates,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  thirty-five 
pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. But  these  defeats  were  not  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  prevent Pichegru  from  persevering 
in  his  original  enterprise. 

While  the  subordinate  generals  were  employed 
in  this  incursion,  Pichegru,on  the  26th,  advanced 
in  five  columns,  drove  in  all  the  outposts  and 
piquets  of  the  besieging  army,  attacking  along 
the  whole  frontier,  from  Treves  to  the  sea;  but' 
in  the  progress  of  this  day  he  did  not  succeed;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  ard  was 
pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  Cambray,  with  loss 
both  of  men  and  artillerv. 

Pichegru,  however,  returned  to  the  charge  on 
the  29th,  assailing  an  almost  impregnable  post, 
defended  by  General  Clairfayt  at  Moucron,  and, 
by  his  success,  retrieved  the  disaster  of  the  for- 
mer confli(Sts,  besides  animating  his  troops  with 

the 
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the  confidence  resulting  from  a  first  %lc'tory;  and 
notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  30,000 
men  of  his  army,  who  had  attacked  the  Duke  of 
York  at  Tournay  (on  which  occasion  they  lost 
thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  above  four  hun- 
dred men  taken  prisoners),  he  in  a  short  time 
after  obtained  possession  of  V/erwick,  Courtray, 
and  Menin,  the  last  of  which  held  out  four  days; 
when,  finding  no  probability  of  succour,  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  chiefly  of  emigrants,  forced  their 
way  through  the  enemy  with  great  bravery,  but 
with  great  loss. 

Landrecies  had  now  surrendered;  and  Piche- 
gru,  convinced  of  the  impraclicability  of  Carnot's 
plan,  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  desisted  from  further  attacks  on  the 
centre  of  the  Allies.  He  would  not  even  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Landrecies;  but,  leaving 
small  garrisons  In  the  central  fortresses,  to  pre- 
vent surprize,  proje^Sted  a  combined  movement 
•with  the  army  of  the  Ardennes,  and,  taking  Beau- 
mont, made  some  incursions  between  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse. 

The  Army  of  the  Allies,  in  consequence  of 
the  offensive  operations  of  Pichegru,  who,  whe- 
ther vanquished  or  vi<5torious,  proved  incessant 
in  his  attacks,  being  thus  broken  into  many  se- 
parate 
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parate  masses,  and  destitute  of  unity  in  its  opera- 
tions, was  evidently  liable  to  be  overcome. 

Numerous  skirmishes  took  place  during  the 
early  part  of  May,  and  on  the  10th  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  Duke  of  York,  near  Tournay, 
in  whiqh  the  French  were  defeated,  and  three 
thousand  killed.  General  Clairfayt,  who,  since 
his  defeat  at  Moucron,  had  occupied  a  strong  po- 
sition, so  as  to  cover  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ostend, 
at  the  same  time  attempted  to  drive  the  French 
from  Courtray ;  but  are  inforcement  was  judici- 
'  ously  thrown  into  the  town  by  Pichegri: ;  and  in 
an  engagement  which  took  place  the  ensuing 
day.  General  Clairfayt  was  driven  back  into  his 
original  position  at  Thielt.  This  last  action  did 
the  greatest  honour  to  the  gallant,  but  unlucky 
Austrian  general,  and  Plchegru  decided  the  fate 
of  the  day  solely  by  the  celerity  and  miity  of  his 
attacks. 

During  this  conflict,  while  Piche^ru  was  pur- 
suing his  vi£lorious  career  in  the  West,  General 
Jourdan,  already  celebrated  for  his  victories  at 
Hoondschoote  and  Maubeuge,  had  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Ardennes ;  and  with  this 
army,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the 
North,  he  crossed  the  Sambre,  forced  General 
Kaunitz  to  retreat,  and  took  possession  of  Fon- 
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talne  TEveque,  and  Binch  j  which,  hov/ever .  lie 
was  obUged  to  rehnquish,  on  the  appearance  of 
an  Austrian  force,  with  the  loss  of  near  5000  men 
and  three  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Armies  of  the  North  and  Ardennes,  again 
partially  united,  were  at  this  time  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  constitutional  deputies  St.  Just  and 
Le  Bas,  who  stimulated  the  troops  to  exertion  by 
perpetual  threats  of  execution  in  case  of  failure  ; 
threats  which,  from  them,  could  never  be  con- 
sidered idle'or  nugatory,  because,  as  they  often 
repeated,  *^  the  permanency  cf  the  guillotine  ivas 
the  order  of  the  dayJ^  After  the  last  defeat  of 
Jourdan,  Pichegru  went  to  assist  him  to  re-orga-  . 
nize  the  Army  of  the  Ardennes,  and  to  instrucl 
him  how  to  act  with  more  method  even  in  acce- 
lerating his  operations.  He,  hov/ever,  not  only 
found  this  army  terrified  by  the  cruelties  of  the 
two  pro-consuls;  but,  when  he  had  formed  plans 
for  passing  the  Sambre,  and  besieging  Charleroi, 
they  were  frustrated  by  the  precipitation,  violence, 
and  ignorance  of  those  men,  who  controlled  him, 
and  superseded  his  authority- 

To  expel  the  French  from  Flanders  becam.e  a 
principal  object  of  the  Allies;  and  Pichegru,  in 
his  turn,  -did  every  thing  in  his  power  both  to 
maintain  and  extend  his  conc^uest  in  this  pro- 
vince. 
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vincc.  To  allure  General  Clairfayt  from  his  ad- 
vantageous position  near  ThieIt,Pichegru  ordered 
General  Moreau  to  hem  in  and  blockade  Yypres 
in  the  beginning  of  June.  In  his  attack  to  re- 
lieve this  city,  General  Clairfayt  met  with  no- 
thing but  defeats,  particularly  on  the  13th  of 
June,  near  Hooglede,  which  caused  the  fail  of 
Yypres,  and  by  it  chiefly  decided  the  fate  of 
West  Flanders.  The  Allies  were,  however,  de- 
termined to  make  another  attempt-,  for  this  pur- 
pose, after  many  skirmishes,  in  which  Lannoy, 
Turcoing,  Roubaix,  iNlouveaux,  and  all  the  great 
posts  in  the  road  from  Lille  to  Courtray,  were 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  ICthj  and 
the  next  day,  a  general  attack  was  made  under 
the  eye  of  the  Emperor  himself;  but  it  was  ren- 
dered unsuccessful  by  the  delay  of  two  columns, 
which  ought  to  have  forced  the  passage  of  La 
Marque,  but  vv'hose  tardiness,  from  fatigue,  left 
open  tiie  communication  between  Lille  and 
Courtray,  and  deranged  the  whole  plan  of  ope- 
rations ;  though,  in  detached  points,  the  Allies 
gained  some  advantages.  In  several  reports  and 
narratives  of  the  Frcnc'ij  His  Royal  Higlraess 
the. Duke  of  Yor^v  is  much  praised  for  his  vigor- 
ous ^ittacks  and  able  manosu.rcs  on  that  day, 
when,  leading  on  seven    battalions    of  British,, 

c  2  live 
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five  of  Austrlans,  and  two  of  Hessians,  with  six 
squadrons  of  light  dragoons  and  four  of  hussars, 
he  forced  the  French,  after  the  stoutest  resist- 
ance, to  evacuate  Lannoy  and  Roubaix,  and  af- 
terwards advanced  against  Mouveaux*.  Gene- 
ral Abercromby  attacked  at  the  same  time,  with 
four  battalions  of  Guards,  seconded  by  the  se- 
venth and  fifteenth  light  dragoons,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Churchill;  and  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces 
of  cannon. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  morning,  the  republi- 
cans, under  Pichegru,  attacked,  in  great  force, 
the  post  at  Turcoing.  Two  battalions  of  Aus- 
trians,  detached  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  make  a 
diversion,  failed  in  returning  to  him,  and  thus 
left  an  opening  on  his  right.  The  French,  pour- 
ing in  torrents  of  troops  on  every  side,  had  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  British  battalions  ;  but 
these,  with  the  greatest  bravery,  although  with 
much  difficulty  and  loss,  cut  their  way  through, 
and  made  an  honourable  retreat.  General  Piche- 
gru had  received  positive  orders  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  to  direct  the  chief  attack 
against  the  British  troops  ;    the    Royal    British 

Com- 

*  Coup-d'tril  sur  la  Campngne  de  Flandics,  au  I'an.  ii.  par  un 
Republicain,  page  9. 
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Commander  was  therefore  assailed  on  all  sidts 
by  such  a  superior  number  of  republicans,  that 
his  troops  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  he  found 
it  impossible  either  to  join  the  Brigade  of  the 
Guards,  or  that  commanded  by  Major-general 
Fox  ;  but  "  hy  the  greatest  ifitrepid'ity  and  p.re' 
settee  of  mindy^  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  es- 
cape to  a  body  of  Austrians,  commanded  by 
General  Otto,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  dra- 
goons of  the  sixteenth  regiment j  while  INIajor- 
gcncral  Abercromby,  with  some  diinculty,  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Templeuve,  and  Major-gene- 
ral Fox  fortunately  succeeded  in  gaining  the  vil- 
lage of  Leers*. 

During  this  battle,  which  lasted  the  whole  day, 
Pichegru  ordered  Moreau,  although  with  Inferior 
forces,  to  occupy  General  Clalrfayt,  which,  by 
his  able  manoeuvres,  he  efFefled.     Accord Ino-  to 

CD 

the  French  account,  they  took  this  day  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
but  it  is  on  the  other  hand  asserted,  that  they  left 
on  the  field  four  thousand  slain,  while  the  Allies 
lost  only  three  thousand. 

In  their  estimates  of  the  successes  of  this  day, 
the  opposing  armies  widely  differed:  the  Duke 

c  3  of 

*  See  Coup-d'ceil  sur  la  Campagne  de  flandres,  page  I2.    Praise 
from  an  enemy  is  justice,  but  no  flittery. 
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of  York,  in  his  public  orders,  declared  that  he  had 
little  to  regret,  except  the  loss  of  so  many  brave 
men.     Pichegru,  believing  the  Allies  to  be  des- 
titute of  artillery,  made  on  the  22d  a    general 
assault  on  their  lines  with  a  hundred  thousand 
Hien,  intending  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  invest  Tournay.     The  assault  began  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,    and  the  French,  con- 
tinually bringing  up  fresh  troops,  continued  it 
the  whole  day:  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  right  wing  of  the  Allies,  being  greatly 
fatigued,  began  to  give  ground  j  when  the  Duke 
of  York  detached  seven  Austrian  battalions,  and 
the  second  brigade  of  British    infantry,    under 
Major-general  Fox,  to  their  support.     The  spi- 
rit and  perseverance  of  the  English  -soldiers  de- 
cided the  fate    of  the   day ;    they    stormed    the 
village  of  Pont-achin,  rushed  with  fixed  bayonets 
into  the  heart  of  the  French  army,  and  threw 
them  into  such  confusion,  that  thev  could  ne- 
ver  be  rallied,  notwithstanding  all  Pichegru's  en- 
deavours, who  continued  for  fourteen  hours  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  leading  on  or  rallying  his 
troops.  This  general  had,  during  the  battle,  three 
horses  killed  under  him,  and  two  aides-de-camp 
shot  by  his  side. 

The  Allies  lay  on  their  arms  that  night,  ex- 

pe<5ling 
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peeling  a  renewed  attack  in  the  morning  ;  but  the 
French  retreated  to  Lille,  Pichegru  having  made 
the  most  judicious  arrangements  to  prevent  his 
army  from  being  turned  or  assailed  by  the  nume- 
rous Austrian  cavahy.     Such  a  battle  has  seldom 
been  fought  :  the  repubhcans  were  in  a6lion,  un- 
der an  incessant  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  up- 
wards of  twelve  hours;  besides  a  retreat  of  four 
hours,  constantly  within  the    reach   of   cannon 
shot  :    tv/elve  thousand  of  their  men  were  left 
dead  on  the  field,  and  five  hundred  taken  prison- 
ers.   The  loss  of  the  Allies  was  estimated  at  four 
thousand. 

The  spirited  conduct   of  the   British    troops, 
though  but  a  very  sm^ail  number,  on  all  these 
occasions,  rendered  them  at  once  the  admiration 
of  the  Allies  and  the  terror  of  the  French.    Their 
heroic   valour,   however,    v/hich  ought  to  have 
gained  them  respecl,  only  kindled  the  fury  of 
the  republican  governmiCnt  ;  and  the  infamous 
Convention  was  base    enough    to   concur    in    a 
proposition  made  by  the  ferocious  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  decreeing,  on  the   26th  of  May, 
that  in  future  no  quarter   soGuld  be  given  to  Bri- 
tish  or    Hanoveria?t    trocps.      This    savage    edict 
was  recommended  to  the  army  by   an-  address 

c  4;  the 
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•  the  produ6lion  of  Barrere,  one  of  Buonaparte's 
favourites  and  counsellors  ;  in  which,  after  false- 
ly accusing  the  British  government  of  all  the 
crimes  perpetrated  by  French  rebels,  or  regicides, 
against  their  own  country  and  countrymen,  he 
declared,  "  that  not  one  of  the  slaves  of  George 
ought  to  return  to  the  traitorous  territory  of 
England*." 

When  Pichegru  received  this  abominable  de- 
cree, and  the  no  less  abominable  address,  he  con- 
voked all  the  generals  of  his  army  about  him, 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  staff  told  them,  "  that 
he  believed  them  all  to  he  brave  men,  and  therefore 
no  assassin^ ;  hut  if  he  luas  misiahn  in  his  opinion, 
he  luoidd  that  instant  throw  up  his  command, 
though  he  kneiu  that  certain  death  luould  he  the 
consequence i^^  but  they  unanimously  agreed  v/ith 
their  chief,  and  promised  to  instil  the  same  sen- 
timents into  the  troops  of  their  respective  corps; 
adding,  that  if  the  conventional  deputies  accom- 
panying the  army  insisted  upon  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  of  bloody  they  would  to  a  man  resign. 
As  Robespierre  had  spies  every  where,  it  was 

not 

*  This  decree  was  of  the  2^ih  May,  and  the  address  of  the  29th 
May,  1794.  As  monuments  of  Frep.ch  republican  ferocity,  they 
are  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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not  long  before  he  obtained  information  of  what 
he  called  the  aristocratical  and  mutinous  con- 
du(St  of  Pichegru  and  his  officers;  and  Pichegru's, 
Moreau's,  and  592  other  names  of  military  cha- 
racters in  the  Army  of  the  North,  were,  after 
Robespierre's  death,  found  upon  his  list  for  the 
guillotine,  as  a  job  (corvee)  in  mass  after  the 
campaign  should  be  over.  It  requires  more  real 
courage  to  brave  the  scaffold  than  the  mouths  of 
cannons*. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  one 
republican  general  was  cruel  and  cowardly  enough 
to  execute  this  mandate  of  the  regicides.  When, 
in  July  iTQ-i-,  some  Hanoverians  were  made 
prisoners  in  maritime  Flanders,  General  Van 
Damme,  to  stimulate  his  troops  by  his  exam- 
ple, put  one  to  death  with  his  own  hands,  as 
he  had  a  few  months  before  done  to  some  unfor- 
tunate emigrants  at  Furnessf.  This  General 
Van  Damrae  is  now  among  Buonaparte's  £rst 
friends  and  favourites,  and  his  governor  at  Lille, 
in  Flanders,  after  being,  in  1794,  Imprisoned  by 
the  order  of  General  Pichegru  for  his  crimes  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  in  1800  degraded  by 

C  5  General 

*  Le  Coup-d'oeil  de  la  Campagne  de  iFlanJrcs,  page  i6. 
+  See  the  last-mentioned  pamphlet,  page  17  ;  and  the  Jiistory  of 
the  Campaign  of  General  Pithegru,  by  Davidj  page  56,  -.^ 
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General  Moreau  for  his  plunder  and  vexations  iii 
Suabia*. 

The  condu6l  of  the  Duke  of  York  upon  this 
occasion  was  at  once  dignified  and  humane,  be- 
coming the  son  of  a  king,  and  a  commander  in 
the  cause   of  honour,  virtue,  and  loyalty.     In- 
stead of  issuing  orders  for  immediate  retaliation, 
and  thus  producing  all  the  horrors  of  mutual  as- 
sassination. His  Royal  Highness,  in  an  address 
to  his  army,  dated  June  7,  1794,  nobly  requested 
the  troops  to  suspend  their  indignation,  and  re- 
minded them,  "  that  mercy  to  the  vanquished  is 
the  brightest  gem  in  a  soldier's  character  :"  whil^; 
the  republican  rulers  were  the  butchers  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  the  English  Prince   acted    as    a 
generous  soldier,  whose  profession  was  disgraced 
by  such  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  laws  of  war  and 
humanity;  and  as  a  guardian  of  the  subjects  of 
his  auiJust  father,   who    were    thus    invidiously 
singled  out  as  people  to  v/Lom  alone  the  ordi:- 
nary  regulations  of  civilized  states  ought  not  to 
be  extended.  ■  • 

In 

»  In  August  i8qo,  General  Moreau  degraded  "Van  Damme  as 
dR  accomplice  of  the  Commissary  General  Pommier,  condemned 
to  be  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  couit-marlial,  for  plunder  and  extor- 
tion in  Suabia.  Van  Damme  coruinued  duiiiig  the  whole- campiiga 
ui  the  rear  of  tlie  army. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  French  army,  pressed 
by  the  republican  tyrants  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas, 
had  on  the  20th  of  May  repassed  the  Sambre,  re- 
capturecl  Fontaine  I'Eveque,  and  Binch,  and  par- 
tially invested  Charleroi  ;  but  they  were  again 
routed  by  General  Count  Kaunitz,  with  the  loss 
of  five  thousand  men  killed,  wounded  and  pri- 
soners, and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  loss  was, 
however,  compensated  on  the  other  side,  where 
a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Moselle  was  placed 
under  Jourdan,  and  received  the  name  of  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse.  This  forcCy- 
eonsisting  of  forty  thousand  men,  invaded  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  took  possession  of  Arlon, 
and  obliged  General  Beaulieu  to  fall  back  on 
Marche,  in  order  to  cover  Namur.  The  Duke 
of.  York's  position  at  Tournay  was  thus  rendered, 
for  several  days,  very  precarious,  as  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  allied  army  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
to  cover  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  *the  Prince  of 
Cobourg  marched  tlie  principal'part  of  his  army 
to  their  relief. 

St.  Just  and  Le  B as,  ignorant- of  tafticsy  and 

cruel,  like  most  upstarts  in   pov/er,  "were,  edri- 

trary  to  the  representations  of  Pichegru-,  still per- 

' severing  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  soldiVrs  for 

the  attainment  of  a  proposed  point,  and  again 

c  6,  com* 
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compelled  the  troops  to  cross  the  Sambre  on  the 
5d  of  June,  and  commence  the  blockade  of 
Charleroi ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  combined 
afmy  under  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  by  a  judicious  sally  of  the  garrison,  they 
were  compelled  once  more  to  fall  back  to  their 
former  position,  after  a  great  loss  both  of  men 
and  artillery. 

,     Notwithstanding  their  reiterated  miscarriages 
in  tliat  quarter,  the  enemy  soon  after  re-crossed 
the  Sambre,  and  assumed  a  position  near  Gos-. 
selies,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  siege  of 
Charleroi,  before  which  they  had  already  begun 
to  open  trenches  J  but  the  same  general  who  had 
defeated  them  a  few  days  before,  arrived  again> 
and  obliged  them,  on  the  6th  of  June,  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  near  six  thousand  men,  twenty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon,    thirty-five    ammunition 
waggons,  a  considerable  number  of  horses,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  baggage.     But  General  Jour- 
dan,  having  received  numerous  reinforcements 
from  tlie  Army  of  the  Moselle,  crossed  the  Sam- 
bre a  fourth  time,  stormed  the  Austrian  camp  at 
Betignies,  and  prepared  again  to  besiege  a  city 
which  had  so  long  repelled  his  attacks. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  so 
often,  by  the  infatuation  of  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas, 

defeated 
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defeated  before  Charleroi,  had  now  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse ;  and  Piche- 
gru,  who  commanded  them,  confident  in  supe- 
rior forces,  determined  at  all  events  to  succeed. 
The  Prince  of  Cobourg  on  this  occasion  aban- 
donedTournay,  leaving  the  defence  of  theScheldt 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  withdrawing  all  his 
posts  before  Valencienr;es,  Ouesnoy,  and  the 
other  French  towns  in  his  possession,  to  ful- 
fil the  more  important  task  of  succouring  West 
Flanders.  For  this  purpose  he  spent  two  days 
in  preparation,  and  then  made,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  a  general  attack  on  the  advanced  post  of 
Jourdan's  army.  Charleroi  had  the  preceding 
day  been  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
Prince  of  Cobourg,  assisted  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  General  Beaulieu,  not  being  ac- 
tjuainted  with  this  event,  after  the  attack  on 
the  advanced  post,  marched  with  the  combined 
army,  divided  into  five  columns,  and  made  pre- 
parations to  relieve  the  place.  Having  attacked 
the  enemy's  entrenchments,  in  the  diredion  of 
Lambrisart,  Esplnies,  and  GosseHes,  he  obliged 
a  few  detached  bodies  to  retreat,  though  pro- 
tedted  by  several  very  strong  redoubts  j  but  such 
was  the  opposition  experienced  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Allies,  that  it  was  evening  before  the  left 

wing 
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wing  had  arrived  at  the  principal  heights,  which 
were  fortified  by  an  extensive  range  of  field- 
works,  lined  with  an  immense  quantity  of  heavy 
artillery.  Although  a  variety  of  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles had  hitherto  interposed,  an  attempt  was 
now  made  to  force  this  strong  position  with  the 
bayonet  •,  while  Jourdan,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  besieging 
army  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Charleroi,  de- 
termined, accord'mg  to  the  advice  nnd  plan  of 
Pichegru*,  to  decide  the  fate  of  Flanders  in  a 
pitched  battle.  He  accordingly  advanced  with 
a  numerous  arm.y,  and  made  such  a  disposition, 
as  to  enable  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  con- 
tend with  the  left  wing  of  the  Allies  only.  Ne- 
vertheless, such  was  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
assailants  against  four  times  superior  forces, 
strengthened  and  protected  by  the  nature  of 
their  position,  and  by  every  thing  which  the 
modern  art  of  war  could  invent,  that  they  re- 
peatedly penetrated  the  French  Hnes,  and  formed 
several  times  under  the  fire  of  their  cannon  j  but 
towards  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  advan- 
tage obtained  by  Jourdan  became  conspicuc^us^ 
for,  having  drawn  his  troops  out  of  their   en^ 

treneh- 

*  See  Le  Coup-d'csil,  pnge  24, 
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trencKments,  and  made  three  dlstin£l  charges 
upon  the  enemy,  after  an  a61:ion  which  com- 
menced at  dawn  of  day,  and  did  not  entirely  con- 
clude until  near  sun-set,  victory,  which  had  been 
hovering  by  turns  over  each  of  the  rival  armies, 
declared  finally  in  favour  of  the  republicans.  The 
combined  troops,  taking  advantage  of  the  night, 
immediately  fell  back,  first  on  Marbois,  and  next 
on  Nivelle,  with  an  intent,  if  possible,  to  cover 
Namur. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  which  ob- 
liged the  Allies  to  forego  all  hopes  of  retaining 
possession  of  Flanders  ;  as  their  force,  which 
consisted  originally  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men,  was  reduced  to  seventy  thousand; 
while  that  of  the  republicans  was  increased  to 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand.  Neither 
the  loss  of  the  combined  powers  during  this  bat- 
tle, nor  that  of  the  French,  has  been  precisely 
ascertained.  The  effects,  however,  were  prodi- 
gious ;  for  tlie  Allies  now  retreated  in  all  quar- 
ters; and  Bruges,  Tournay,  Mons,  Oudenarde, 
Brussels,  and  even  Namur,  were  left  withoitt 
protection. 

That  the  French,  however,  during  the  first 
three  months  of  this  severe  campaign,  had  lost 
more  men  even  than  the  combined  powers,  or, 

rather 
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rather  sacrificed  a  greater  number  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  the  absurd  and  cruel  obstinacy  of  the 
national  deputies,  may  be  concluded  from  a 
French  author,  who  states,  "  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  killed  and  wounded  in  one  point,  in 
the  attempts  to  pass  the  Sambre,  and  to  blockade 
or  besiege  Charleroi,  amounted,  according  to  the 
French  army  estimates  and  registers,  to  4  i,601  y 
of  whom,  the  same  author  says,  30,000  at  least 
might  have  been  spared,  if  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas 
had  not  aded  contrary  to  the  proposals  and  plans 
of  General  Pichegru*." 

About  the  same  period,  or  on  the  26th  of  June, 
that  virtuous  patriot  and  able  general,  the  Earl 
of  Moira,  arriving  at  Ostend,  with  seven  thousand 
men,  found  Yypres  and  Thorout,  on  one  side, 
and  Bruges  on  the  other,  in  possession  of  the 
French;  and,  despairing  of  rendering  effectual 
assistance  in  any  other  quarter,  on  the  28th  he 
pressed  forward  to  join  the  Duke  of  York,  who, 
with  the  body  of  the  English  and  Allies  under 
his  command,  had  participated,  of  course,  in  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign;  taking  his  route 
through  Bruges,  which  at  his  approach  the 
French  evacuated, to Malle.   General  VanDamme 

*  See  the  last- mentioned  paciphlet,  page  z6,  ^ 
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was  in  the  nelglibourhood  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  would  have  fallen  upon  the  English 
force,  but  for  the  skilful  marches  and  evolutions 
of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  and  the  ingenious  deception 
of  that  highly- valuable  officer  Major-general 
Doyle,  the  British  Ouarter-master-general,  who 
made  the  burgomaster  of  Bruges  believe  that  the 
Eniilish  armv  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  that  as  many  more  would  arrive  the  same 
evening-,  intelligence  of  which  was  conveyed  to 
the  French  general,  and  prevented  liis  attacking 
the  English  troops  *. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  General  Piche- 
gru,  who  had  sent  Van  Damme  purposely  to  in- 
tercept and  capture  the  Earl  of  Moira's  army 
(the  small  number  of  which  was  known  to  him 
before  it  left  Ostend),  wrote  to  Van  Darame's 
prote^flors,  the  conventional  deputies,  and  accused 
him  of  incapacity,  concluding  with  saying,  that 
he  was  as  ignorant  as  barbarous.  This  letter 
had  been  expedited  to  Robespierre,  and  was  found 
among  his  papers, -marked,  *'  to  he  Jhrivarded 
in  time  to  the  puhl'ic  accuser  at  the  revolutiotiaiy 
tribunal^  as  a  proof  of  Pichegrus  aristocracy.^* 
This  admirable  patriot  of  the  modern  repub- 
lican 

•  Coup-d'ceil,  page  40. 
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Ilcan  school,  Van  Damme,  had,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, been  condemned  to  the  gallows,  and  had 
afterwards  both  murdered  and  plundered  en  masse. 
To  charp-e  such  a  worthv  citizen  of  tlie  French 
commonwealtli  with  i?:capnck\  and  barhorhy-,  was 
an  unpardonable  crime-with  his  accomplices,  the 
terrorists  and  jacobins,  and,  by  tlieir  code  of  laws 
and  revolutionary  justice,  deserved  nothing  less 
than  the  guillotine*. 

After  several  marches  and  counter-marches 
between  the  1st  and  8th  of  July,  the- Earl  of 
Moira  at  last,  having  overcome  numerous  diili* 
culties,  by  means  of  a  rapid  movement,  com- 
pleted the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  effected 
his  junction  with  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York.  During  his  Lordship's  fatiguing  marches, 
the  French  took  possession  of  Ostend,  and  march- 
ed tov/ards  Ghent  •,  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  was 
again,  after  a  noble  resistance,  defeated  by  a 
vastly  superior  enemy  at  Mons  and  Soignes  \  the 
French  gained  possession  of  Mons ;  the  Duke- 
of  York,  always  pursued  by  Pichegru,  was  obliged 
to  retreat  from  Revaix  to  Grammont,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Asche,  Malines,  and  Kontieq,  while 

the 


*  Coup-d'ceil,   page  4^,  and  Couvtois'  Report  to  the  National- 
Convention,  p.Tge  6. 
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tlic  French  rendered  themselves  masters  of 
Ghent,  Oudenarde,  and  Tourriay.  The  French 
Army  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  under  Jour- 
dan,  being  joined  by  that  of  the  North  under  Pi- 
chegru,  they  both  pressed  their  advantages  on 
every  side ;  and  after  a  series  of  engagements 
and  skirmishes,  possessed  themselves  of  Brussels 
en  the  9th  of  July,  where  the  conventional  de- 
puties, the  representatives  of  the  Great  Nation, 
sat  in  dreadful  state,  issuing  orders  of  blood  and 
plunder. 

The  republican  armies  halted  in  positions  ap- 
pointed by  Pichegru,  and  reached  from  Liege  to 
Antwerp ;  while  the  Austrians  defended  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  from  Rurem.onde  to  Mae- 
stricht :  the  troops  of  England  and  Holland,  hav- 
ing retired  beyond  Breda,  were  encamped  at 
Osterwist,  and  a  corps  was  posted  at  Ludhoven,- 
to  keep  open  the  communication  between  the 
armies.  INIalines,  Louvaine,  Judoigne,  Namur,- 
Antwerp,  Tongers,  Liege,  St.  Amand,  Mar- 
chienner,  Cateau,  and  other  places,  had  already 
been  evacuated  ;  and  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Oues- 
noy,  and  Landrecies,  abandoned  to  their  own 
strength,  were  invested  by  the  republicans,  who 
were  fortified  by  the  additional  terror  of  a  sa- 
vage decree  of  the  regicide  convention,  forbid- 
ding 
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ding  them  to  give-  quarter  to  any  of  the  gar- 
risons, unless  they  surrendered  on  the  first  sum- 
mons. 

During  the  last  four  months,  while  Pichcgru", 
in  gathering  so  many  laurels  for  himself,  had 
done  such  great  and  efFeebjal  services  to  his 
country,  he  had  not  only  to  contend  vv'ith  the 
ignorance,  cupidity,  and  jealousy  of  tke  deputies 
accompanying  his  army  j^but  with  the  envy,  ma- 
levolence, and  criTcky  of  Caniot,  Robespierre, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
*  lie  Safety. — After  his  victory  cf  the  18th  of  May, 
at  Turcoing,  he  intended,  by  a  bold  but  wise 
combination,  to  pass  the  Scheldt  near  Oudenarde,, 
and  to  cut  off  General  Clairfayt  from  all  commu- 
nicatloa  with  the  English  army,  to  fight  the 
Austrians  singly,  and  afterwards  to  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  the  troops  opposing  Jourdan  ;  but  the 
Comaiittee  of  Public  Safety  sent  him  other  orders 
for  his  operations,  which,  absurd  as  they  were,  he 
was  obliged  to  obey  -,  and  thousands  of  lives  were 
sacrificed,  which  might  have  been  spared,  and  the 
same  end  obtained. 

Although  Pichegru  had   only  Infiuence  and 
command  in  the  combined  and  general  plans  of 
the  motions  and  transaclions  of  the  Army  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse^  he  was  nevertheless  re- 
garded 
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garded  as  the  commander  in  chief  over  all  the 
republican  troops  and  armies  on  this  frontier. 
His  powers,  his  successes,  his  talents,  and  his 
glory,  alike  offended  the  republican  pro-consuls ; 
and  they  were  mean  enough  to  let  him  often  per- 
ceive it,  particularly  at  Brussels,  where  they  did 
every  thing  to  counteract  or  change  all  his  pro- 
jects, and  to  impede  his  future  progress.  With 
that  virtuous  severity  which  characSlerizes  him, 
Pichegru  contented  himself  with  telling  them, 
ihat  he  observed  aristocracy  had  only  changed 
hands  in  France  ;  hut  that  the  aristocracy  cf  revo^ 
liitionary  upstarts^  or  political  h\pocriteSy  nvas 
f)7ore  dangerous  and  disgraceful  than  that  of  kings 
or  patricians.  In  revenge  for  this  just  and  point-, 
•ed  remark,  the  regicides,  to  lessen  the  extent  of 
his  authority,  forced  him  to  separate  the  Armies 
of  the  North,  and  of  the  Sambre  and  the  INIeuse, 
which  but  lately,  and  with  so  much  pains,  had 
formed  ajun<5lion. 

Though  Pichegru  was  disgusted  with  the  be- 
haviour and  principles  of  these  deputies,  and  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
his  constant  and  only  study  and  labour  were  to 
serve  his  country,  and  to  silence  or  calm  the 
vile  passions  of  its  vile  tyrants  by  new  victo- 
ries. 
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ries.  He  therefore,  after  the  capture  of  Ant- 
werp, formed  a  plan,  which,  by  cutting  off  all 
connexion  between  the  English  and  Austrian  ar- 
mies, would  have  brought  him  nearer  to  the' last, 
and  ensured  the  successes  of  the  Army  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  as  well  as  favoured  the 
movements  of  the  republican  troops  on  the  Rhine; 
but  the  jealousy  of  his  superiors,  and  of  General 
Jourdan,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  well- 
contrived  plan. 

From  these  scenes  of  carnage,  in  which  the 
horrors  of  death  are  diminished  by  the  "  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  our 
attention  is  called  to  contemplate  transatTcions  no 
less  sanguinary,  though  infinitely  more  dreadful, 
exhibited  in  that  internal  government  of  France, 
%vhich  had  appointed  Pichegru  to  the  command, 
and  continually  held  the  axe  of  the  guillotine 
suspended  over  his  head.  Terror,  avowed  as  a 
system,  stalked  through  the  land,  dealing  on 
every  side  the  bio  v.'  of  fate,  and  extinguishing 
love,  mutiial  confidence,  honour  and  pity.  The 
various  devices  for  proving  treason,  or  treason- 
able inclinations,  gave  vigour  to  a  host  of  spies, 
informers,  and  persecutors^  some  of  wliom  were 
in  the  pay  of  government  j  some  hoped  to  conci- 
liate 
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Hate  favour*-,  and  others  thought,  by  denouncing 
their  nearest  relatives  or  most  intimate  friends,  to 
avoid  those  porsecutions,  of  which  the  next  mo- 
ment might  make  themselves  the  vi^ims.  No 
maiT  could  consider- himself  sure  of  an  hour's  life, 
yet  no  man  was  permitted  to  prepare  himself  for 
death  •,  and  he  who  dared  to  express  or  inculcate 
a  hope  of  a  better  existence  beyond  the  grave,  in- 
curred imminent  danger  of  being  sacrmced  as  an 
incorrigible  fanatic. 

As  no  motive  of  safety,  nor  any  prospecl  of 
advantage,  stimulated  the  conventional  rulers 
-of  France  to  so  profuse  a  waste  of  human  life, 
it  could  be  nothing  but  their  own  blood-thirsty 
characftersj  and  their  total  disregard  for  all  moral 

and 


*  Miot,  one  of  the  jacobin  ministers  in  Tuscany  during'  the 
first  six  months  of  the  French  Republic,  was  suspedled  of  having 
rei-eived  bribes,  without  sharing  them  with  his  ii^ortby  employers, 
and  therefore  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Luxemburg  at  Paris  ;  where, 
to  obtain  favour,  he  became  an  informer  against  his  fellow-pri- 
soners, and  a  spy  of  Chaumette,  Robespierre,  Barrere,  and  Fou- 
quier  Tinville  ;  and,  according  to  the  author  of  "  Mtmoires  sur  lei 
Prisons  di  Pan's,  en  an.  ii.  et  iii.  page  44,"  Miot's  denunciations 
brought  226  innocent  -persons  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  in  disgrace 
under  the  Diredlory  ;  but  in  1799  Buonaparte  made  kiin  one  of  his 
tribunes  ;  and  he  is  still  a  confidential  friend  of  bis  Conudar  Ma-^ 
jtsty,  iL'ho  has  promised  him  an  embassy. — Les  NouYcUes  S  \^ 
Maio,  Brumaire  ix.  No.  11, 
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and  religious  principles,  that  produced  so  many 
hori'ors  and  such  monstrous  deeds ;  but  with 
the  usual  revolutionary  cant  of  republican  ty- 
rants, while  daily  inundating  the  scaffold  with 
the  blood  of  hundreds  of  their  vi(fi:ims,  and  pro- 
scribing by  a  single  decree  250,000  families  *, 
they  spoke  of  their  humanity,  generosity,  and 
justice,  as  often  as  of  their  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1794-,  Robespierre 
made  a  report  to  the  National  Convention,  on 
the  nature  and  operations  of  the  revolutionary 
government ;  in  which  he  contrived,  with  singu- 
lar art  and  sagacity,  to  impress  general  notions 
of  virtue^    mildness^  and   bcmvclence ;    while,   by 

decrying 

♦  On  the  17th  of  September,  1793,  Merlin  deDouai  caused  the 
Convention  to  decree,  "  that  all  persons  of  the  former  privileged 
orders,  and  their  relations,  should  be  arrested  as  susfecf-^J;  and 
within  four  weeks  250,000  families  were  imprisoned^  in  all  p.^rts 
of  France,  v/ith  intent  to  expose  them  to  the  same  massacres  as 
the  prisoners  at  Paris  had  experienced  on  the  2d  of  Sepiember, 
1792.  Merlin  was  then,  and  is  yet,  called  MerHn-suspeiis—iVIerlin- 
foience.  He  is  the  same  person  who  wns  made  one  of  the  direc- 
tors after  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  September,  1797,  andiis  at 
-prcsei.i  Buonaparte's  favourite,  and  attorney -general  to  his  tribunal 
of  revision  He  was  before  the  Revolution  a  pettifogging  attorney^ 
without  charader  or  property;  but  during  the  Revolution  he  has 
bought  ten  millions  of  national  estates. — See  DiEiionna'ire  Bio- 
g^?vi/'/6/^«i',  pag,  18  fr  59:  and  PruJbomtne^  art.  Merlin. 
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decrying  the  two  extremes  of  coldness  and  ultra- 
revolutionary  vigour,  he  subjected  every  man  to 
a  rigorous  inq^iisition,  which  might  declare  him 
the  enemy  of  the  Republic  -,  and  to  persons  of  that 
description  the  revolutlonaiy  government  owed 
m  protection  but  death*. 

Such  v/ere  the  avowed  principles  of  the  repub- 
lican govern m.cnt,  or,  what  is  the  same,  of  the 
National  Convention,  which  had  usurped  all- 
powers  ;  and  each  of  its  members,  while  he  be- 
longed to  the  victorious  faction,  was  a  privileged 
d.nd  prote(5led  despot.  That  all  parts  of  France, 
and  every  class  of  Frenchmen,  might  groan  un- 
der the  same  oppression,  feel  the  same  cruelties, 
and  witness  the  same  immorality  *-,  conventional 
deputies  were  sent  as  pro-consuls,  with  unlimited 
authority,  to  all  the  departments,  as  well  as  to 
the  different  armies. 

St,  Justj  who  in  1792  was  a  student  at  law, 

and 

■*  See  PruJhomme,  vol.  v.  page  326. 

f  The  deputy  Subrany  was  tA>e  icpresentailve  t,J  ike  peop.'e  ai 
Pau;  ••■•here,  tc  apt^cacb  ihe  stats  sj nalure^  he  stripped  himieh" 
one  night,  and  forced  al!  public  functional ies,  with  their- wiye? 
end  daughters,  to  accompany  him  to  the  piay.house  naked :  where 
he  with  his  party  not  only  continued  in  that  indecent  state  d'.irin^ 
the  play,  but  from  his  box  he  declared  all  persons  who  did  roi, 
J0U01V  his  eiampk,  enemies  to  etjuality.— Irx  Annalei  ti'h  Tf^-, 
rcrhifUt  page  70, 

voLt  n,  J) 
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and  the  attorney  Le  Bas,  were,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  two  conventional  commissaries  who 
had  accompanied  and  inspected  tl^  operations  of 
'  the  army  under  Pichegru  j  who  unnecessarily  had 
caused  the  butchery  of  so  many  thousand  in- 
nocent persons,  and  who  had  denounced  him  to 
Robespierre  as  an  aristocrat,  because  he  oppos- 
ed their  sanguinary  measures,  and  did  not  dis- 
honour his  victories  by  inhumanity.  These, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  French  people 
with  the  armies,  were  followed  in  their  missions 
by  a  horde  of  commissaries,  clerks,  and  secreta- 
ties,  their  relations  and  friends,  whose  principal 
occupation  was  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  countrymen  v/hen  in  France  ;  and. 
by  plunders,  requisitions,  and  extortions,  when 
in  an  enemy's  country.  The  pillage  to  v/hich 
thev  addicted  themselves  was  unrestrained  by 
principle  or  shame  ;  and  while  the  representa- 
tives robbed  in  mass,  their  followers,  by  their  ;v- 
piihllcan  activity,  let  nothing  escape  their  cupi- 
dity ;  and  the  vi<ftories  of  Pichegru  ruined  Bel- 
glum  for  a  long  time,  because  he  had  no  autho- 
rity to  control  the  civil  administration  of  his 
army*.     According  to  David's  history  of  Piche- 


gru's 


*  Incftie,  ou  la  Cupldiie  des  administrations  dcs  vivres^  firent 

naitre 
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jjru's  campaign,  "  laccy  and  articles  of  a  like  na- 
turey  were  put  in  requisition  at  Brussels  and  in 
Brabant,  under  pretence  of  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  troops  *,•  and  in  an  act  of  accusation 
against  Joubert,  one  of  the  principal  commis- 
saries of  the  Army  of  the  North,  signed  by  five 
thousand  Belgians,  he  is  accused  of  having  put 
in  requisition  plate,  jewels,  and  diamonds  for  the 
use  of  the  army  hospitals  t. 

A  short 


naitre  tant  de  difFicultes,  qu'il  s'eleva  des  discussions  ?,ssez  vives. 
Toutes  vouloient  s'approvisiomier  a  Bruxelles  ;  inais  pour  mieux 
dire»  toutes  se  jalouxotent,  et  chacun  vouloit  avoir  le  paturage  le 
■plus  gras  pour  s'' fngraisser  plus  promptement, 

Pichegru  vit  de  sang-froid,  et  le  petit  esse  des  pro^consuh  et  les  dis<- 
pules  •vetilleuses  des  administrations.  Pour  tout  concilier,  il  ac- 
corda  tout  ce  qu'on  demanda  pour  I'Armee  du  Sambre  et  Meuse; 
mais  il  ne  put  convenir  de  rien  sur  les  mouvemens  des  troupe?^ 
parceque,  quoique  genera!  en  chef  de  ces  deux  arinees,  hs  pou-. 
'i'oirs  ill'tmifesy  eurent  I'ambition  de  faire  agir  I'Armee  du  Sambre 
et  Meuse  suivant  leurs  idces, — David's  Ca^ip^gnes  du  Geatr^l 
'Pichegru,  page6oet6£. 

*  See  the  last-mentioned  work,  page  46,  English  transktion. 

+  See  Les  Denunciations  des  Beiges,  printed  at  Paris  in  the  yeat 
4,  and  presented  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  April  1797. 
These  particulars  are  mentioned;  page  6  and  page  9.  They  say  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  "  have  paid  more  to  Frafice,  in  forced 
loattSy  contributions ^  txtorlions^  and  plunder,  in  twenty  months^ 
than  t»  their  former  sovereigns  in  the  tivo  preceding  centuries.''*  In 
the  Didlionnaire  Biographique,  page  231,  torn.  ji.  it  is  said,  "  Ce 
fut  sur- tout  sous  le  commissariat  de  Joubert,  ont  (frit  eux  tnemes 
les  Bilges^    qu'il  n'y  eut  plus  de  homes  pour  les  vols  et  les 

s  a  (xn&iomj 
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A  short  time  after  Picliegru  liad  made  his  en- 
trance into  Brussels,  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas  had 
perished  with  Robespierre-,  and  some  of  his  and 
their  accomplices  ;  but  neither  Pichegru,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  which  his  army 
had  conquered,  gained  any  thing  by  this  revo- 
lution, because  the  republican  tyranny  only 
changed  hands,  and  other  deputies  as  greedy  and 
cruel  as  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas  took  their  places, 
and  continued  their  exa6lions,  insulting  Piche- 
gru's  abilities  by  their  ignorance,  and  his  pa- 
triotism by  their  crimes. 

From  these  brief  remarks,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  what  goodness  of  heart,  what  firmness  of 
chara(fter,  and  what  patience  it  required  in  Pi- 
chegru (who  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  his 
own  worth)  not  to  throw  up  his  command,  and 
refuse  to  serve  any  longer  his  ungrateful  coun* 
try  and  its  barbarous  and  corrupted  governors. 
He  was  then  the  only  republican  general  in 
whose  talents,  not  only  the  government  and  the 
army,  but  the  whole  nation  placed  their  confi- 
dence 

exa&iofis;  I'l  les  satiB'ionnoit  tous  p.ir  sen  exeitiple.  Cet  ef- 
fronte  concussionaire  acheva  d'opprirr.er  le  peupie.  Ecrasss  de 
tons  cotes  par  ces  insolens  vampires,  nous  n'eumes  bieiifct  plus  la 
^iberte  de  nous  pouvoir  devant  les  adrtiinistrateurs.  Joubert  les 
cassa  et  substitua  d'autrn,  tcus  cjr/tp/icer  de  ses  brigandety  &c. 
fee. 
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d.'nce  and  hope  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  his 
resignation  under  the  then  existing  circumstances 
would  have  disbanded  the  armies  lately  organized 
by  him,  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and 
Brabimt  and  Holland  might  yet  have  been  free. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  Pichegru  possessed 
the  unprincipled  ambition  of  a  Buonaparte,  he 
might,  with  the  applause  not  only  of  France 
but  of  .Europe,  have  assumed  a  temporary  sove- 
reignty over  the  French  commonwealth ;  be- 
cause at  this  very  time  the  abominable  ferocity 
of  the  republican  rulers  had  extended  its  terror 
to  all  nations  ;  and  any  meritorious  and  modc^ 
rate  man  would  have  been  hailed  and  respected 
as  the  saviour  of  the  liberty  and  civilization  of 
the  world.  Pichegru's  patriotism  and  modesty 
on  this  occasion  have  caused  as  many  sufferings 
to  mankind  since,  as  the  virtue,  and  ill-applied 
and  ill-placed  -humanity  of  Louis  XVI.  had  pro- 
duced some  years  before  *, 

In 

*  That  true  patriot,  the  loyal,  able,  and  distinguished  writer, 
Mr.  Bowles,  makes,  on  the  misapplication  of  this  humane  principle 
by  the  virtuous  and  unfortiin;ite  Louis  XVI.  some  remarks,  as  acute 
as  judicious,  as  liberal  as  just,  and  they  ought  to  be  printed  and 
reprinted  in  all  works  wherein  the  horrors  of  rebellion  are  ex- 
posed, obedience  inculcated  in  subjeds,  vigilance  and  firmnes* 
insinuated  to  sovereigns  and  their  ministers.—"  La  mort  d'un 

^  3  gouvernement- 
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In  die  mean  time  the  armies,  but  little  influ- 
enced by  the  convulsions  that  had  taken  place  in 

the 


^ouvernement  est  toujcurs  vn  iuicide.^*  All  friends,  favourites, 
counsellors,  or  ministers  of  lawlul  piinces,  should  adopt  tliis 
phrase  of  Voltaire  as  the,ir  motto. 

In  his  **  Thoughts  on  the  late  General  Eledlion,"  pnge  73,  Mr. 
Bowles  says  :  *'  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  mischiefs  which  involve 
the  ruin  of  states,  and  the  destrudlion  of  social  order,  may  origi- 
nste  in  honourable  and  amiable  icelings ;  which  produce  the 
most  disastrous  efFe<fts,  because  they  are  not  under  tlie  guidance 
of  judgment,  because  they  are  not  accompanied  with  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  nature  of  society.  The  preservation  of  order  and 
security  imposes  an  indispensable  duty  on  all  who  exercise  autho- 
rity, to  resist,  as  dangerous  weaknesses,  those  compassionate  feel, 
ings  which,  if  indulged,  would  screen  offenders  from  punishment, 
encourage  the  commission  of  crimes  by  the  prospedl  of  impunity, 
or  suffer  resistance  to  ripen  into  rebellion  by  negledling  to  repress 
the  first  beginnings  of  turbulence  and  commotion.  While  they  re- 
jnember,  that  it  is  their  bounden  duly  to  temper  justice  with  mercy, 
ihey  should  not  forget,  that  ill-judged  lenity  to  the  guilty  is  cruelty 
to  the  hiBOcent.  The  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  the  bigotry  of 
Charles  IX.  and  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XL  were  not  a  thousandth 
part  so  severe  a  scourge  to  France  as  the  misplaced  lenity  and  ami- 
able weakness  of  Louis  XVL  No  usurper,  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  ever  waded  through  such  seas  of  blood  to  a  throne  as  have 
deluged  that  unfortunate  country,  in  consequence  of  the  apparently 
humane  resolution  of  the  last-mentioned  Prince,  that  no  blood 
should  be  shed  in  his  cause.  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  greater 
•  and  a  more  mischievous  error,  than  this  unfortunate  Prince  fell 
into,  in  supposing,  that  when  the  authority  of  a  Sovereign  is  as- 
sailed, it  is  his  cause  exclusively,  or  even  principally,  which  is  at 
issue.    The  authority  wljich  he  has  received  from  that  Power  by 

which 
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the  capital,  were  put  in  motion,  and  resumed 
the  operations  of  the  campaign.  Accordingly, 
while  Pichegru  prepared,  with  one  body  of 
troops,  to  attack  Holland,  another  assembled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  under  Jourdan, 
and  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  Clairfayt,  who  had 
succeeded  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  as  commander 
*  in  chief,  and  was  the  only  general  of  the  com- 
bined powers  who  now  kept  the  field  ;  for  the 
Duke  of  York  by  this  time,  before  vastly  supe- 
rior forces,  had  withdrawn  into  Dutch  Brabant, 
after  a  long,  ineffectual,  but  glorious  struggle ; 
and  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  was  obliged' 

to 
{ 

wliich  "  Kings  reign,  and  Princes  decree  Justice,"  is  bestowed  not 
for  his  own  sake,  bat  that  of  his  people.  1 1  is  a  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  him  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  his  subje£ts.  He  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  persons  and  property  of  those  who  are  placed  under  his 
care.  The  laws  are  weapons  put  into  his  hands  for  their  defence. 
And  if  to  indulge  the  generous  emotions  of  his  heart,  if  to  escape 
those  pangs  which  every  human  mind  caiinot  but  feel  in  inflifting 
punishment  upon  criminals,  he  suffers  those  laws  to  lose  their 
efFed\s,  and  to  be  no  longer  "  a  terror  to  evil  doers" — if  he  "  bear 
the  sword  in  vain,"  he  will  be  responsible  to  the  great  King  of 
Kings,  whose  minister  he  is,  for  all  the  sufferings  which  his  ill- 
judged  and  destrudlive  humanity  may  bring  upon  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  charge — and,  indeed,  for  every  outrage  upon  the  per- 
son or  property  of  any  of  them,  which  this  sacrifice  of  justice  to 
mercy  may  invite  ;  nay,  for  the  very  guilt  of  offenders,  who  may 
he  drawn  into  the  commission  of  crimes  by  those  hopes  of  impunity 
which  2  reliance  on  his  lenity  shall  have  encouraged  them  to  form. 

d4 
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to  cross  the  Dyle,  to  prevent  his  small  arrny  from 
being  surrounJed. 

Pichegru   wished  to  advaDce,  and  undertake 
the  siege  of  Ereda,  and  the  troops  desired  it   as 
well  as  himself;  but  the  Armv  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  JNIeuse  had  not  yet  been   able  to  drive  the 
Austrians  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  Meuse ; 
consequently,  if  he  had  marched  to  besiege  this 
city,  his  right  wing  would  have  been  uncovered. 
Besides,  the  administrators   of   provisions,    &c. 
for  the  Army  of  the  North,  had  acted  with  so  lit- 
tle intelligence  and  unanimity,  that  the  incerti- 
tude  of  subsistence  for  the  troops  gave  more  un- 
easiness to  General  Pichegru's  mind,  and  per- 
plexed him  more,  than  the  diredlion  over  the 
movements  of  the  army.     This  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration  was  conducted  with  so  much  negli- 
gence and  ignorance,  that  ever  since  Pichegru's 
departure  from  Ghent,  he  continued  to  get  bread 
from  Lille,  which  was  often  wanted,  and  oftener 
arrived  half  rotten  and  not  eatable.     He  wanted 
forage,  and  means  to  triinsport  and  convey  it ; 
and  when  he  complained  to  the  members  of  the 
administration,  they  answered,  ^^  that  they  were 
inctepe?2defit  of  all  military  authority  ;*    and  if  he 
addressed   himself  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people^   they   said^  "  his   conquests  were  too  ra-^. 

pid:: 
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pid :  t.hey  therefore  luanted  more  time^  to  provide 
with  order  and  regularity  *  j  that  is  to  say^ 
they  had  not  time  enough  to  pillage  and  exhaust 
the  resources  of  one  country,  before  his  vidlo- 
rious  army  was  marching  into  another. 

So  circumstanced,  it  was  too  hazardous  for  Pi- 
chegru  yet  to  penetrate  into  the  vast  heaths  of 
Dutch  Brabant,  and  these  considerations  deter- 
mined him  to  let  his  army  encamp  for  eighteen 
days  in  its  position  near  Antwerp  :  after  much 
trouble,  Pichegru  at  last  succeeded,  during  this 
interval,  in  getting  magazines  established  at 
Ghent,  Maiines,  and  ntwerp.  This  measure 
dimiinished  some  of  the  obstacles,  but  it  did  not 
cause  them  entirely  to  cease  5  for  these  maga- 
zines were  so  ill  supplied,  that  in  case  his  army 
had  met  with  a  defeat,  it  would  immediately 
have  been  reduced  to  penury,  and  a  want  of  the 
first  necessaries  for  its  subsistence.  The  com- 
missaries had  not  even  waggons  enough  to  trans- 
port the  bread  for  the  troops ;  and  the  horses 
destined  to  this  use  were  so  ill  fed  and  badly 
taken  care  of,  that  during  each  convoy  thirty  or 
forty  perished  on  the  road  f . 

Not- 

*  Le  Coup-d'oeil,  page  35. 

t  Les  Campagnes  de  Picbej^iu,  page  72  et  73- 

D  5. 
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Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  Piche- 
gru  was  determined  to  try  the  conquest  of  Hol- 
land, and  to  realize  what  Louis  XIV.  had  at- 
tempted in  vain.  Alarm  and  consternation  now 
spread  among  all  those  Dutchmen  who  really 
felt  a  patriotic  zeal  to  rescue  their  country  from 
the  horrors  of  French  domination.  The  Stadt- 
holder  had  already  appealed  to  the  United  States 
in  an  energetic  address ;  disclosing  the  just  ap- 
prehensions which  he  entertained ;  invo-king  them 
to  imitate  the  strenuous  valour  of  their  ances- 
tors in  resisting  the  Spaniards  j  shewing  the  mi- 
serable consequences  which  must  result  from 
permitting  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  arts 
of  deceit,  seduction,  and  corruption,  which  could 
alone  render  their  situation  desperate,  and  give 
the  desired  advantages  to  the  enemy;  and  exhort- 
ing all  classes  to  co-operate  in  securing  to  them- 
selves liberty,  independence,  and  permanent  hap- 
piness. Unfortunately  for  Holland,  and  Europe, 
this,  and  other  patriotic  appeals  of  the  worthy 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Batavians,  had  little 
effect,  and  the  people,  in  an  evil  hour,  conti- 
nued to  shew  a  general  disposition  to  court  the 
fraternity  of  France ;  a  fraternity  which  offered 
gratification  to  many  base  and  malignant  pas- 
sions, and  for  which  the  people  had  been  assi- 
duously 
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duo'jsly    prepared    by    French    emissaries    and 


agents. 


After  a  suspension  of  operations  for  nearly 
two  months,  during  which  interval  the  four  fron- 
tier garrisons  had  been  subdued,  Pichegru  re-as- 
sumed the  offensive:  the  Army  of  the  North  quit- 
ted the  environs  of  Antwerp  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, marched  that  day  to  Westmale,  and  the 
next  day  as  far  as  Mol ;  but  such  was  the  bad 
■  administration  of  the  commissariat,  that  he  could 
not  for  some  days  advance  farther^  for  want  of 
bread  for  his  army* 

Besides  this  obstacle,  Jourdan  informed  Gene- 
ral Pichegru,  that  the  passage  of  the  river  Oust 
with  the  Army  o£  the  Sambre  and  the  Me  use  of- 
fered invhicible  difficulties.  This  march  on  the 
Lower  Ivleuse  became  therefore  of  nq  utiHty,  and 
the  project  was  given  up- 

Pichegru  then  intended  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  English  army,  and,  without  removing  too  far 
from  Antwerp,  to  defeat  it  on  the  first  occasion, 
knowing  it  to  be  greatly  reduced  by  recent  losses^ 
The  Duke  of  York,  after  having  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat  before  the  superior  strength  of 
the  French,  marched  to  the  plains  of  Breda,  es- 
tabhshing  his  head-quarters  at  Oosterhout  on 
the  -ith  of  August^  and  taking  so  strong  a  posi- 

D  6  tion* 
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tion,  that  he  felt  secure  from  an  assault  till  the 
Dutch  should  have  had  time  to  put  the  garrison 
in  a  state  of  defence  :  he  erected  redoubts  in  the 
front  of  his  camp,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
the  town  put  in  a  formidable  condition,  and  a 
large  tra<ft  of  the  surrounding  country  inun- 
dated. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  Pichegru  took  his  po- 
sition near  Turnhout ;  and  on  the  2Sth,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hoogstraten,  behind  the  little 
river  Merk,  he  drove  in  the  British  outposts, 
with  an  intent  to  turn  the  left  of  the  army,  and 
cut  off  the  retreat  to  Bois-le-duc  ;  but  the  Bri- 
tish commander,  with  great  judgment  and  ge- 
neralship, effedted  a  timely  retreat,  and  encamp- 
ed on  a  large  plain  seven  miles  beyond  Bois-le- 
duc,  establishing  his  head-quarters  at  the  village 
of  Udden,  and  relinquishing  the  defence  of  Breda 
to  its  garrison. 

In  this  interval  Sluys  had  surrendered,  after 
enduring  a  vigorous  siege,  in  vrhich  the  French 
Avere  also  subjeded  to  great  inconveniences,  and 
a  destructive  mortality,  both  from  the  nature  of 
their  situation,  from  the  height  of  the  tide,  and 
from  the  exhalation  of  the  inundations,  -^vhich, 
besides,  made  the  approaches  to  the  city  exceed- 
ingly difficult.     The  besieging  army,  exhausted 

bv 
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by  fatigue  and  illness,  could  not  immediately  be 
employed  j  and  as  the  battering  artillery  was  not 
arrived,  Pichegru,  in  sending  orders  to  Jourdan 
to  pass  the  river  Meuse  with  the  Army  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  and  to  attack  the  left 
wing  of  the  Austrians,  prosecuted  his  original 
plan  of  pursuing  the  Duke  of  York,  and  leaving 
Breda  till  he  should  have  made  some  impression 
on  Holland  :  there  was  yet  another  reason  for 
this  condud-,  if  the  Austrian  Army  had  defeated 
the  Armv  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  and  Pi- 
chegru  had  been  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Bre- 
da, his  retreat  with  the  Army  of  theNorth  would 
have  been  impossible,  if  the  Duke  of  York  had 
received  reinforcements  to  give  him  the  superio- 
rity of  numbers,  which  he,  from  the  reports  of 
his  spies,  had  every  reason  to  beheve  would  be 
the  case*.  Pichegru,  however,  made  a  judicious 
feint  of  commencing  the  siege  of  that  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  amount  of  his 
force  ;  and  on  the  14th  of  September  made  a  ge- 
neral attack  on  all  the  outposts  along  the  Dom- 
mel,  forcing  that  of  Boxtel,  which  was  chiefly 
prote(5led  by  the  troops  of  Kesse  Darmstadt.  In 
this  affair  the  French  behaved  with  extraordi- 
nary 

*  Coup- J'ail,  pnge  66,  and  the  note,  page  69. 
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nary  valour;  all  the  bridges  over  the  Dommel,  as 
well  as  those  across  a  neighbouring  stream,  had 
been  broken  down,  which  retarded  the  action, 
commencing  at  three  o'clock,  and  continuing  un- 
til six  in  the  evening,  when  they  effected  a  pas- 
sage, partly  by  swimming  and  partly  by  raft,  and 
killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners,  upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  Allies. 

As  the  loss  of  the  Boxtel  would  oblige  His 
Royal  Highness  to  abandon  the  whole  of  his  line 
of  defence,  it  was  determined  to  send  Lieutenant- 
general  Abercromby,  at  the  head  of  the  reserve^ 
during  the  ensuing  night,  with  orders,  if  possi- 
fele,  to  retake  it ;  but  the  enemy  being  found  toa 
strong,  having  already  received  a  reinforcement 
from  Pichegru,  the  English  troops  returned  ;  and 
the  commander  in  chief  having  learned  by  this 
time,  that  numerous  columns,  to  the  amount  of 
80,000  men,  were  advancing  against  him,  and 
aot  being  able  to  muster  20,000  men  himself,  it, 
was  deemed  prudent  to  withdraw,more  especially 
as  an  attack  appeared  to  be  meditated  against  his 
left,  which  was  the  most  vulnerable  point*.  This 
portion  of  the  allied  troops  accordingly  retreated 

across, 


*  See  Le  Coup-d'oeil,  page  55,  and  London  Gazette  Extraordi- 
nary, Sunday,  Sept.  zi,,  i794« 
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across  tlie  Tvleiise  in  good  order,  and  encamped  at 
Wichen,  after  some  loss  in  men,  horses,  and  ar- 
tillery; while  Bois-Ie-duc  and  Bergen-op-zoom, 
as  well  as  Breda,  being  no  longer  protected  by  a 
covering  army,  were  obliged  to  depend  on  their 
own  internal  strength  and  resources,  which  the 
long  resistance  and  able  retreat  of  the  British 
Prince  before  a  vastly  superior  enemy,  had  given 
the  Dutch  government  time  both  to  improve  and 
augment. 

The  French  Army  of  the  North,  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  m.onth,  took  a  position  behind  the 
Aar,  between  V/echel  and  Bourdouk,  and  on  the 
ensuing  day  proceeded  to  Denter. 

Pichegru  for  a  short  time  discontinued  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Duke  of  York's  army,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  fatigue  of  the  French  troops,  as  from- 
want  of  good  maps ;  but  the  Army  of  the  Sam- 
bre  and  the  Meuse,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of 
Pichegru,  attacked  and  defeated  the  left  wing  of 
the  Austrian  army,  and,  after  a  series  of  well- 
contested  engagements,  in  which  the  numbers  of 
the  republicans  gave  them  a  constant  advantage, 
the  Imperialists  were  compelled  to  cross  the 
Rhine  at  Cologne,  with  the  loss  of  near  ten 
thousand  men.  The  last  battle  was  peculiarly 
bloody  ;  General  Ciairfayt  had  chosen  his  posi- 
tion 
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tion  near  Pvuremonde  \vitli  so  much  judgment, 
that  Jourdan  appeared  to  be  squandering  lives 
with  unavailing  profusion;  and  his  attack  must 
have  remained  an  everlasting  m.cnument  of  his 
rashness,  had  the  two  wings  of  the  Austrian"  ar- 
my exhibited  as  much  courage  and  discipline  as 
the  centre  ;  but  at  the  mom.ent  when  Clairfayt. 
flattered  himself  vvith  the  prospect  of  complete 
success,  and  of  destroying  immense  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  while  his  own  troops  sustained  no 
injury,  he  vras  informed  that  his  wings  were 
forced;  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty^ 
though  orderly,  retreat,  to  avoid  being  turned, 
2nd  overpowered.  Jourdan  was  so  doubtful  of 
the  courage  of  his  men  in  this  trem.endous  as- 
sault, that  he  ordered  cannon  to  be  placed,  to  fire 
on  such  as  might  fall  back.  In  a  week  after 
this  battle,  Jourdan  gained  possession  of  Cologne 
and  Bonne. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  successes  of  the 
French  army  in  Holland  v/ere  ov/ing  to  the 
talents  of  General  Pichegru,  to  its  superiority 
in  point  of  numbers  over  the  Allies,  and  to  its 
secret  adherents  in  the  interior  of  that  country ; 
because  at  this  period,  while  the  French  were 
viclorious  in  the  field,  their  partisans  in  the 
Seven  Provinces  became  additionally  alert  and. 

insolent^ 
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insolent,  and  tlieir  number  daily  increased.    The 
States  General  authorized  the  Stadtholder  to  cut 
the  dykes  and  inundate  the  country,  should  the 
enemy  rr.ake  further  advances  j  but  the  people 
were  thought  to  oppose  and  reprobate  the  plan, 
is  destructive  to  their  lands  and  properties.  This 
argument,  which  inculcated  a  preference  of  tem- 
porary advantage  to  permanent  freedom,  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  popular  even  in  Holland, 
but    that  a  large  portion  of  the  natives,  unin- 
stru<fled  by  the  horrible  rapine  which  devastated 
and  oppressed  the  inhabitants  of    Brabant  and 
Flanders*,  looked  to  the  French  as  friends  and 

deli-^ 

*  This  note  is  extradled  from  the  work  of  David  on  Pichegru's 
Campaigns,  pages  94  and  95  :  it  relates  to  Brabant  and  Flanders 
•nly,  but  is  applicable  to  all  countries  into  -which  French  repub* 
licans  have  penetrated,  by  force  or  fraud,  either  during  a  pracf', 
as  in  Switzerland  and  Egypt,  or  during  a  war,  as  in  Italy  and  H0I-. 
land.  "  Ce  n'etoit  rien  que  d'avoir  souffert  tous  les  ravages  qu'en- 
trainent  une  guerre  aussi  terrible  ;  d'avoir  vu  incendier  ou  demolir 
scs  maisons  ;  d'avoir  vu  delruire  les  plus  belles  esperances  de  colte  ; 
d'avoir  vu  prendre  ses  bleds  en  gerbss,  pour  faire  les  cabanes  de  nos 
soldats  ;  il  a  fallu  encore  que  ce  malheureux  peuple  ait  passe  par 
tous  les  termes  du  malheur,  de  I'oppression,  et  de  la  devastation, 
S^s  villes  ont  ete  inondees  d'une  cohorte  de  pro-consuls  plus  inhu- 
mains  que  Phalaris,  qui  n'ont  rien  oublie  de  ce  q^ui  peut  exaspe- 
rer  les  hommes;  des  comiies,  des  tribunaux  revolutioaaires  ont 
ete  organises  j  /es  femntes  cnt  ete  insultees^  les  kommes  incarceres^  et 
l.espropiieiei  vhlees.    Notre  code  fevolutionaiie  i  paru  trop  dous 

pouj; 
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deliverers,  21-^0  nvould  rescue  them  frcm  tyranny 
nnd  taxation^  and  permit  the  poGr,  under  the 
notion  of  fraternity,  to  phmder  the  opulent.  This 
explains  some  easy  conquests,  even  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  victors  themselves  •,  as  treachery, 
corruption,  and  cowardice,  Avent  often  hand  in 
hand. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  English  army  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Meuse,  Pichegru  judged  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  some 
strong  place,  whence  his  army  might  draw  its 
subsistence  :  the  bread  for  the  Army  of  the  North 
came    at  present  from   Antwerp,  a  distance  of 

twenty- 


pour  ce  peuple  paisible  ;  il  ete  revu  par  ces  hommes  cruels,  et  (tu^» 
mente  d^une  joule  d'arretes  qui  tous  fortient  -peine  de  aiOKTy  de 
sort  que  pour  un  geste  ou  un  moty  un  pere  de  famille  etoit  en'voye  a 
l^ubAuJaudy  et  sa  famille  etoit  liiuee  aux  horreurs  de  lajaim  et  de 
la  tnisere  ;"  and  page  9'',  he  continues,  *'  Independamment  de  tous 
ces  mesures  efFrayantes,  injustes  et  devastatriceS}  une  nue  de  requi- 
siteurs  et  membres  de  cette  agence^  appelles  si  improprement  d» 
fow/wf/r^",  fondoient  comme  des  vautours  sur  les  vjlles  et  sur  les 
campagnes,  et  ruinoient  pour  long- terns  le  commercant  et  I'agri- 
cuUeur.  Jamais  operation  n'a  ete  faite  avec  un  arbitraire  aussi 
marque,  et  aussi  revoltant,  chaque  requisiteur  mettoit  I'embargo 
sur  les  merchandises,  sur  lesqueiles  sa  cupidite  avoit  specule ;  ici 
c'etoit  les  linon%y  les  deruellesy  etc.  qui  etoient  refues  pour  les  be- 
soins  de  I'armee,  la  c'etoit /•fJ  vernisy  les  tableauxyles  •uoitutes,  d« 
luce,  etc.  etc"  Citizen  David  is  a  Frenchman,  and  a  republican, 
and  has,  therefore,  certainly  not  exaggerated  the  blessings  of  Freiich 
fraternity. 
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twenty-five  leagues,  or  seventy-five  mires,  through 
almost  impracticable  roads  ;  and  as  both  horses 
and  waggons  were  wanting  to  have  it  transported, 
it  never  arrived  in  a  regular  manner,  and  often 
the  troops  had  no  bread  at  all. 

Bois-le-duc  was  the  most  convenient  place, 
both  to  ensure  a  favourable  position  for  the  army, 
and  to  establish  magazines.  It  became,  therefore, 
of  great  consequence  to  get  hold  of  this  city,  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  Mcuse  was  attempted, 
though  the  enterprise  was  not  only  difficult  but 
perilous.  The  place  was  defended  by  several  forts 
well  supplied  with  artillery,  and  in  good  order, 
which  were  thought  impregnable.  The  inunda- 
tions, which  extend  themselves  to  upwards  of 
three  hundred  fathoms,  or  1800  feet,  from  its 
ramparts,  make  it  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  river  :  and,  were  it  even  possible  to  make 
a  breach,  all  the  fascines  of  France  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  approach  it. 

Independently  of  all  these  difficulties,  for  want 
of  horses.  General  Pichegru  had  yet  his  heavy  ar- 
tillery for  a  siege  at  a  great  distance ;  the  sea- 
son was  far  advanced,  and  by  the  usual  rains  of 
that  time  of  the  year  the  inundations  might  have 
been  augmented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
any  trenches  impraiSticabie. 

Not- 
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Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  hov/<;ver, 
Pichegru  determined  to  undertake  the  siege:  the 
place  was  invested  by  the  French  cavalry  on  the 
2Sd  of  September,  and  the  next  day  the  infantry 
was  placed.  Same  batteries  of  howitzers  v/ere 
CGnstru<Sted  to  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  the  trenches 
were  opened,  but  became  every  day  more  diflicult, 
because  the  waters  increased.  On  the  24-th  of 
September,  the  fort  of  Orlen  was  seized,  being 
evacuated  by  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  29th,  the 
fort  of  Crevecoeur  capitulated,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  two  days.  This  fort  defended  the  sluices 
over  the  Meuse,  and  v/as,  therefore,  of  great  ina- 
portance. 

By  incessant  rains,  the  floods  and  inundations 
round  Bois-le-duc  were  so  much  increased,  as  to 
make  a  siege,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  long  and 
destrudlive  :  the  trenches  were  at  too  great  a 
distance,  and  as  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
French  engineers  to  advance  them  nearer,  they 
became  useless  j  Pichegru,  and  all  the  other 
generals,  were  therefore  doubtful  of  the  success 
of  this  siege,  when  the  commander,  to  their 
great  surprize,  terminated  their  suspense  on  the 
lltli  of  Odlober,  by  a  voluntary  surrender,  ob- 
taining an  advantageous,  but  not  an  honourable 
capitulation. 

The 
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The  Dutch  had  also  abandoned  the  fort  of  St. 
Andre,  situated  on  a  small  island  formed  by  the 
Meuse  and  Waal,  eastward  of  Bommel  j  but  it 
was  bravely  retaken  from  the  French  by  Lieu- 
tenant-general Abercromby,  and  proved  a  mate- 
rial impediment  to  the  further  operations  of  the 
republicans. 

On  the  14th  of  Oflober,  Pichegru  marched  to- 
wards Grave  with  the  army  under  his  command; 
which  place  had,  during  the  short  siege  of  Bois- 
le-duc,  been  partly  invested  by  a  division  under 
the  orders  of  General  Bonneau. 

General  Pichegru,  having  now  a  place  of 
strength  to  support  his  motions,  had  on  the  19th 
crossed  the  Lower  INIeuse  in  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my (regulating  his  jiiovem.ents  in  exact  confor- 
mity to  the  operations  of  Tourdan),  and  com- 
pleted  the  investing  of  Grave.  This  place  entered 
necessarily  in  the  French  line  of  fortifications  on 
the  Meuse,  because  the  projc6l  being  formed  to 
capture  IMaestricht  and  Venloo,  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  leave  behind  a  fort  so  near 
Bois-le-duc;  besides,  these  measures  were  indis- 
pensable to  support  the  left  v^'ing  of  the  Army  of 
the  Sambre  and  tlie  Meuse,  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  Army  of  the  North. 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  is  allowed  on  this, 
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as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  even  by  the 
enemy,  to  have  condu6ted  his  retreat  with  great 
abihty*  in  the  face  of  a  superior  army,  waited 
for  the  invaders  in  a  strong  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  PufHech,  having  his  two  wings 
supported  by  two  rivers.  On  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  French,  notwithstanding  this,  moved 
forward  in  four  columns,  and  attacked  the  v.^hole 
of  the  advanced  posts  on  his  right,  particularly 
those  of  Doutin  and  Appelthern,  the  former  of 
which  was  defeated  by  the  37th  regiment,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Prince  of  Rohan's  light  batta- 
lion. The  troops  conducled  themselves  with 
great  gallantry;  but  a  post  on  the  left  having 
been  forced.  Major  Hope,  after  distinguishing 

himself 

*  Had  the  son  of  a  sans-culotte  afted  with  the  same  ability  as 
the  son  of  a  king,  and  encountered  nobly,  and  often  vidtoriously, 
so  many  difficuliies  from  liie  superior  number  of  his  foes,   and 
from  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  his  friends  and  allies,  a  thou- 
sand voices  would  have    proclaimed  iiis  great  performances  ;  but 
while  the  friends  of  loyalty  are  silent,  a  French  Citizen,  an  avowed 
enemy  to  England  and  its  Prince,  writes  thus :  *'  Uj)  historien  im- 
partial ne  peut  pas  s'empecher  de  convenir  que  dans  cette  occa- 
sion, et  dans  beaucoup  d'autvesy  les  disposition!  de  I'cnvetui  pour  la 
defensi've,  ont  toiijours  etf  marqutts  au  coin  de  la  bonne  taSiique. 
On  peut  dire  la  metne  chose  de  t'^utes  leiirs  retiaites      Celle  que  les 
An^l'^is  fitenl  dans  cette  occasion  vierites  des  clones  ;   elle  exigeoit 
les  plus  gfandes  pncaulions,   et  on  peut  affirtner  qu'il  n'y  en  eut 
aucunetde negligees."    Sec  Campagncsdu  General  Fichegru,  par 
k  CJtoyeii  David,  page  114. 
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himself  greatly,  was  obliged  to  retreat  along  the 
dyke  of  the  Waal,  where  his  regiment,  being 
charged  furiously  by  the  enemy's  horse,  suffered 
considerably  j  Major-general  Fox  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  same  time  nearly  taken  prisoner,  and 
to  have  been  actually  detained  for  a  few  minutes 
by  some  French  hussars,  while  encouraging  the 
troops  to  a  strenuous  opposition.  On  this  occa- 
tion,  too,  the  unfortunate  emigrants  in  British 
pay,  fighting  bravely,  suffered  considerably. 

After  this  en.yao^enient,  the  Duke  of  York  im- 
mediately  retired  behind  the  Waal ;  while  Piche- 
gru  with  the  invading  army,  notwithstanding  the 
advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  the  obstacles 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  prepared 
to  besiege  the  neiglibouring  garrisons. 

Venloo  was  accordingly  invested  by  General 
Laurent,  who  is  said,  upon  this  occasion,  to  have 
had  no  more  than  4000  men  under  his  command, 
and  to  have  been  destitute  of  heavy  artillery. 
He,  however,  commenced  his  operations  within 
100  £\thoms  of  the  covered  way.  The  garri- 
son, after  a  vigorous  sally,  in  which  it  was  re- 
pulsed, intimidated  by  the  vigour  of  the  French, 
and  the  proximity  of  their  v/orks,  on  the  27th 
of  O*5<ober  assented  to  a  capitulation,  and   was 

permittGd 
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permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war 
and  ten  pieces  of  cannon. 

Pichegru's  iirst  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
North,  and  one  of  the  strongest  in  this  army, 
never  once  made  a  retrograde  motion.  To  this 
division,  and  to  that  under  General  Moreau, 
France  is  indebted  for  all  its  triumphs  during  the 
campaign  in  Flanders  and  in  Holland.  When 
the  one  besieged  any  place,  the  other  protected 
its  undertakings  as  an  army  of  observation  ;  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  miscarried  in  their  en- 
terprises ;  but  such  are  tlie  gratitude  and  justice 
of  a  republican  government,  that  of  the  two  ge- 
nerals who  conducted  them  to  viftory,  the  one  is 
proscribed  and  in  exile,  the  other  neglected^  and 
in  disgrace. 

From  the  fatiguing  course  of  one  of  the  most 
active  campaigns,  and  from  the  constant  custom 
of  sleeping  alw:tys  in  his  clothes,  Pichegru  con- 
tracted an  inveterate  cutaneous  disease.  He  had 
now  sat  down  before  Nimeguen  with  the  main 
body  of  the  forces,  but  v\'as  obliged,  by  hh  com- 
plaint, to  abandon  the  command  to  his  friend 
and  pupil  More^ui,  and  to  repair  to  Brussels  to 
obtain  medical  advice  and  assistance.  He  con- 
tinued %  however,  to  dire(St  the  operations  both 
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of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  of  the  Sambrc 
and  Meuse,  by  his  counsels  and  correspondence 
with  Moreau  and  Jourdan. 

During  Pichegru's  absence,  General  Kleber 
greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  two  grand 
armies,  by  the^  celerity  with  which  he  reduced! 
Maestricht.  This  city  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  thirteen,  and  by  Louis  XV* 
in  twenty»one  days;  General  Miranda,  in  1793, 
had  for  nine  days  attacked  it  in  vain;  but  it  now 
capitulated,  although  the  trenches  had  been  open- 
ed only  eleven  days :  another  proof  of  the  want 
of  courage  and  of  character  in  the  Dutch  com« 
manders, 

"  The  French,  however,  appeared  for  a  while 
to  be  less  fortunate  in  their  attack  upon  Nime- 
guen,  another  city  which  was  not  only  defended 
by  a  nunierous  garrison,  but  covered  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  who,  from  his  camp  at  Arnheirn,  was 
enabled  at  any  time  to  throw  in  supplies. 

The  enemy,  after  forcing  the  British  outposts 
in  front  of  the  place,  immediately  attacked  fore 
St,  Andre ;  and  Lieutenant-general  Abercrom- 
by,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Clark,  were  slightly 
wounded  in  the  skirmish  that  ensued,  as  was 
also  Captain  ViOion  in  a  sally  from  the  place. 
At  length  the  French  broke  ground,  under  th? 

VOL.  n.  E  direaioii 
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dlredlion  of  General  Souham,  and  began,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  to  construct  their  batte- 
ries; on  which  Count  Walmoden  marched  out 
suddenly  with  a  body  of  British  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, consisting  of  the  8th,  27th,  28th,  55th, 
63d,  and  78th  regiments  of  foot,  and  the  7th 
and  15th  light  horse,  two  battalions  of  Dutch, 
the  legion  of  Damas,  and  some  Hanoverian 
horse,  under  Major-general  De  Burgh,  who  was 
wounded  while  leading  on  his  men  with  great 
gallantry.  On  this  occasion  the  infantry  ad- 
vanced under  a  severe  fire,  and  jumping  into  the 
trenches  without  returning  a  shot,  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  and  by  this  check  greatly  retarded 
the  enemy's  works. 

As  it  now  appeared  evident,  that  the  place 
could  not  be  taken  until  all  intercourse  with  the 
English  army  was  cut  off,  two  strong  batte- 
ries were  constructed  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  lines  of  defence ;  and  these  were  so  effectually 
served,  that  they  at  length  destroyed  one  of  the 
boats  which  supported  the  bridge  of  communi- 
cation. The  damage  sustained  upon  this  occa- 
sion was  immediately  repaired  by  Captain  Pop- 
ham,  of  the  royal  navy,  but  the  Duke  of  York, 
being  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  judiciously  determined  to  withdraw  every 

thing 
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tking  from  the  town,  beyond  what  was  barely 
necessary  for  its  defence.  All  the  ai'tillery  of 
the  reserve,  with  the  British,  Hanoverian,  and 
Hessian  battalions,  accordingly  retired;  but  pi- 
quets, to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  were  left  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  De  Burgh.  The  Dutch,  on  seeing  them- 
selves abandoned,  became  dispirited,  and  deter- 
mined also  to  evacuate  the  place;  but  an  unfor- 
tunate shot  having  carried  away  the  top  of  the 
mast  of  the  flying  bridge,  it  swung  round,  and 
about  four  hundred  of  the  garrison  were  taken 
prisoners,  on  which  those  that  remained  in  the 
fortifications  opened  the  gates  to  the  besiegers. 
The  same  regicides,  who,  some  months  before, 
irritated  by  the  bravery  of  Britons  in  Flanders, 
had  decreed  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to 
British  soldiers,  exasperated  at  the  gallant  re- 
sistance of  the  English  army  in  Holland  against 
superior  forces,  now  revenged  themselves,  by 
publishing  the  most  absurd  reports,  accusing  the 
English  of  perfidy,  and  asserting  that  they  fired 
on  their  allies,  the  Dutch,  while  attempting  to 
escape  by  means  of  the  flying  bridge.  This  ac- 
cusation of  perfidy  against  England,  from  men 
who  had  betrayed  and  murdered  their  king,  and 
shot,  drowned,  or  guillotined  900,000  of  their 

E  2  country- 
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countrymen*,  is  not  surprising;  but  that  it  should 
be  copied  or  believed  by  foreigners,  shews  the 
progress  which  revolutionary  principles  had  every 
where  made. 

The  Duke  of  York,  desirous  of  avoiding  an 
engagement  which  might  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  effe6ls  with  regard  to  Hol- 
land, retired  immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
Nimeguen,  on  the  8th  of  November;  while  Mo- 
reau,  and  the  other  generals,  represented  the  state 
of  the  French  army  to  be  such  as  required  repose. 
The  British  troops  had  now  gone  into  canton- 
ments along  the  Waal,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Lech:  the  weather  was  extremely  severe, 
the  troops  sickly,  and  fatigued  with  the  severe 
duty  of  maintaining  a  cordon  of  strong  piquets 
along  the  Waal,  from  Bommel  on  the  right, 
where  they  joined  the  Dutch,  to  Paraeren  on  the 
left,  where  they  communicated  with  the  Austri- 
ans.  The  French  were  more  fatigued,  and  had 
not  fewer  invalids  in  proportion  than  the  Allies; 
but  the  French  government  was  inexorable,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  climate  and 
the  season,  determined  to  prosecute  offensive  mi- 
litary 
\  "^ 

♦  See  Prudhommc  Tableau  Gencrale,  and  Di6lionnairc  Biogra- 
phiiue,  torn.  iii.  page  60. 
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litary  operations  during  the  whole  winter.  The 
passage  of  the  Waal  was  accordingly  resolved 
upon  i  and  General  Daendels,  a  Dutch  traitor, 
formerly  an  attorney,  was  entrusted  with  the  en- 
terprise. Having  collected  a  number  of  boats, 
he  filled  them  with  troops,  and  effe(5ted  a  landing 
near  the  port  of  Ghent  during  a  thick  fog,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  also  enabled  to  surprise 
a  battery.  This  attack,  which  extended  to  seve- 
ral posts  in  the  line  occupied  by  the  Allies,  parti- 
cularly fort  St.  Andre,  Donvert,  Panderon,  and 
the  isle  of  Byland,  did  not,  however,  prove  ulti- 
mately successful  i  for  many  of  the  assailants  were 
killed  upon  this  occasion  by  the  fire  of  the  batte- 
ries, and  a  multitude  drowned;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  proje<St  was  at  length  entirely  relin- 
quished. Preparations,  however,  were  made  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  the  approaching  cam- 
paign; and  the  Generals  Bonneau  and  Le  Maire 
received  orders  from  General  Pichegru  to  invest 
Breda  by  means  of  winter  cantonments.  Grave 
also  was  surrounded  in  a  similar  manner,  and  all 
the  necessary  dispositions  were  taken  to  ensure 
the  conquest  of  Holland  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing spring. 

The  operations  of  the  French  had  been  now 
suspended   upwards  of  a  month,  and  an  awful 

E  ^  .  pause 
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patrse  had  taken  place  in  the  career  of  Tidlory  j 
it  was  even  uncertain,  whether,  on  the  return  of 
fine  weather,  it  would  be  safe  to  venture  further 
into  a  country  which  might  be  so  easily  laid  un- 
der water :  and  the  genial  winters  that  had  oc- 
curred in  Europe  since  1788,  forbade  a  hope  of 
that  degree  of  congelation  necessary  for  military 
enterprises. 

The  season,  however,  soon  assumed  a  me- 
nacing appearance  for  the  Dutch-,  for  the  frost 
set  in  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  year  with 
an  unexpetled  degree  of  rigour.  On  this.  Ge- 
neral Pichegru,  for  whom  repose  had  no  loncjer 

iny  charms,  although  his  health  v/as  not  yet  en- 
tirely re-established,  immediately  left  Brussels, 
and  proceeded  to  head-quarters.  This  general 
had,  the  year  before,  made  a  winter  campaign  on 
the  Upper. Rhine,  with  the  greatest  success;  but 
what  he  had  effe^ed  in  the  cold  season  in  that 
country,  he  might  have  done  during  the  spring  j 
while  such  a  severe  winter  as  that  of  1795  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  any  brilliant  con« 
quests  in  Holland.  On  resuming  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  North,  he  found  that  both 
theMeuse  and  the  Waal  were  already  able  to  bear 
troops  j  he  determined  therefore  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  complete  his  projects. 

Two 
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Two  brigades,  under  the  Generals  Daendels 
and  Osten,  on  the  27th  of  December  received 
orders  to  march  across  the  ice  to  the  isle  of  Bom- 
mel ;  a  detachment  was  at  the  same  time  sent  off 
against    fort  St.    Andre  j  and  the  reduction   of 
those  places,  which  at  any  other  time  would  have 
been   attended   with   great   slaughter,  was  now 
achieved  almost  without  bloodshed, at  a  time  when 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  had  fallen  lower 
than  at  any  former  period  during  the  last  thirty 
years.     Sixteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  an  im- 
mense num.ber  of  cannon,  rewarded  the  toils  of 
the  invading  army ;  while  the  Allies,  unable  to 
withstand  their  numbers,  retired  to  the  entrench^ 
ments  between  Gorcum  and  Cuylenberg.    A  suc- 
cessful attack  was  made  at  the  same  time  on  the 
lines  of  Breda,  Oudesbesch,  and  Sevenbergen, 
but  what  was  infinitely  more  important,  the  town 
of  Grave,  considered  as  a  master-piece  of  fortifi- 
cation, -and  which  had  -already  suffered  a  block- 
ade of  two  months,  being  destitute  of  provisions 
and  ammunition,  was,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
forced  to  surrender. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  weather  continuing 
favourable  to  his  enterprise,  Pichegru  determined 
to  cross  the  Waal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ni- 
meguen,  with  his  whole  army;  this  was  accord- 

E  4  ingly 
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ingly  effecTced  on  the  11th  of  January  1795s  and 
whole  battahons  of  infantry,  squadrons  of  ca- 
valry, detachments  of  artillery,  with  an  immense 
number  of  waggons,  passed  over  this  branch  of 
the  Rhine  without  the  assistance  of  either  bridges 
or  boats.  The  whole  of  the  troops  had  not,  how- 
ever, reached  the  place  of  destination,  when  on 
the  13  th  a  sudden  thaw,  by  cutting  off  the  com- 
munication, seemed  to  hazard  the  success  of  the 
whole  expedition  J  but  the  frost  the  next  day  re- 
suming its  empire,  enabled  the  French  to  form  a 
junction;  and  Gorcum,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  nov/  threatened  with  an 
assault. 

The  Duke  of  York  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
returned  to  England,  universally  regretted,  the 
command  devolved  upon  General  "Walmoden, 
who  achieved  every  thing  that  was  possible  to 
be  performied  by  an  array  destined  to  contend 
against  an  enemy  superior  in  point  of  iTumbers, 
inured  to  hardships,  and  accustomed  to  vicftory. 
But  although  Major-general  David  Dundas  had 
succeeded  in  an  expedition,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  boldly  carried  Tayl,  and  drove  a  body 
of  the  enemy  across  the  ice,  with  the  loss  of  a 
number  of  men,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon;  yet 
it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  the  course  of  a  few 

days^ 
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days,  to  remove  the  head-quarters  from  Arnhelm 
to  Amerongen.  An  intense  frost  having  con- 
verted the  whole  of  the  Low  Country  into  one 
continued  sheet  of  ice,  the  Allies  were  obliged  to 
fall  back  during  the  night  upon  Buren  ;  and 
they  soon  after  took  refuge  behind  the  Lech, 
They,  however,  at  times  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  proved  successful  in  an  affair  at  Gelder  Mal- 
sel,  on  which  occasion  Major-general  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  with  the  14th,  27th,  and  28th  regiments,,  • 
and  the  British  hulans,  distinguished  himself 
greatly,  and  this  too,  during  a  period  when  the 
troops,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  were  frequently  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
iu  the  open  air. 

Pichegru,  having  completed  his  arrangements, 
crossed  the  Waal  in  still  greater  force,  and  at- 
tacked several  points  at  the  same  time  on  the 
whole  line  of  the  Allies  :  one  column  passed  at 
Pameren,  and  another  at  the  village  of  Ghent, 
but  were  repulsed ;  a  third  crof:sed  nearNimeguen, 
and^  in  conjundlion  v/ith  two  columns  which  had 
passed  between  Tiel  and  Dodewaert,  attacked  the 
British  positions  on  that  side.  The  Austrians 
had  abandoned  Heusden,  and  passed  the  Lech; 
and  the  Hanoverians,  with  General  Coate's  bri- 
gade, consisting  of  the  40th,,  i>9th,  and  79th  re- 
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ginients,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Lent :  the 
French  had  all  their  troops  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  on  a  signal  given  they  crossed 
in  great  numbers,  and  attacked  General  Coates  j 
the  ^Oth  and  79th  regiments  were  placed  about 
half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  close  to  a  wood,  and  the 
59th  were  left  to  engage,  and  try  to  draw  them 
Into  the  ambuscade  J  but  a  strong  column  of  the 
enemy  forced  their  way  between  the  59th  and 
the  main  body  :  on  their  falling  back  on  Lent, 
they  found  it  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and, 
in  consequence,  retired  across  the  Lingen,  where 
they  maintained  themselves  behind  the  river,near 
Eist. 

The  French  obtained  immediate  possession  of 
Buren  a  ad  Cuylenbergj  and  prepared  to  besiege 
Gorcum,  which,  from  the  strength  of  the  works^ 
and  the  facility  of  inundation,  had  been  consi- 
dered as  the  key  of  Holland:  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Stadtholder  ;  but  the  frost  render-  ^ 
ing  resistance  impossible,  he  quitted  the  untena- 
ble fortress,  and  finding,  from  the  ascendancy  of 
his  enemies,  that  his  residence  in  the  United 
States  was  no  longer  secure,  abandoned  that  un- 
grateful country,  which,  forgetful  of  its  great 
obligations  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  an- 
cestors, and  its  duty  as  an  independent  state,  was 

plunging 
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plunging  with  blindfold  confidence  into  the  most 
despicable  and  hopeless  bondage.  The  Stadthol- 
der,  and  a  great  number  of  respectable  natives  of 
Holland,  who  preceded  or  accompanied  him, 
found  a  safe  refuge  and  cheerful  welcome  in  Eng- 
land, where  his  Serene  Highness  landed  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1795. 

While  the  Stadtholder  was  thus  forced  to  fly 
from  a  country  where  his  ancestors,  by  their  in- 
trepidity and  patriotism,  had  established  liberty 
and  independence,  a  French  officer,  with  dis- 
patches from  General  Pichegru,  entered  Amster- 
dam, and  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  burgo- 
master. In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  num- 
bers of  the  rabble  placed  the  three-coloured  cock- 
ade in  their  hats,  and  made  the  streets  resound 
with  rebellious  airs.  Next  morning  a  detach- 
ment of  hussars  posted  themselves  before  the 
town-house,  where  the  tree  of  liberty*was  plant- 
ed with  a  ridiculous  solemnity,  and  the  command 
of  the  place  conferred  on  Citizen  KrayenhoS, 
one  or  the  disaffected  and  insurgent  Dutchmen  j 

while 

♦  Inundated  with  tvlood  every  where,  the  tree  of  liberty  f?ou- 
rishes  no  wliere.  In  France  they  call  it,  i'jrire  de  mnlrty  decore 
d'un  bonntt  du  g.iUiie  ;  and,  in  fa£t,  the  liberty  of  ga. ley-slaves  it 
the  only  fruit  that  it  pjoduces, 
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while  De  Winter,  of  the  same  party,  but  a  ge-^ 
Heral  in  the  French  service,  with  the  French  Hght 
horse,  took  possession  of  the  fleet  frozen  up  in 
the  TexeL 

At  the  time  when  Plchegru  crossed  the  Waal, 
General  Bonneaa  left  the  environs  of  Breda,  and- 
attacked  Gertruydenberg :  the  British  troops, 
finding  themselves  unable  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion in  the  province  of  Utrecht, retreated  towards 
Westphalia,  after  sustaining  a  severe  attack  all 
along  their  line,  from  Arnheim  to  Amorengen  ;: 
and  this  province  entered  into  a  separate  capitu- 
lation for  itself,  receiving  the  French  with  pros- 
trate submission  and  eager  welcome  ;  v.-hiie  the 
retreating  army  of  the  British  was  treated  with 
savage  cruelty,  the  sick  and  wounded  were  in- 
sulted, plundered,  and  even  murdered,  by  these 
worthless  and  ungrateful  Allies,  in  whose  cause 
they  had  shed  their  blood  and  lost  their  healtii. 
The  intense  coldness  of  the  -winter  increased  the 
miseries  of  the  retreating  army,  and  produced' 
scenes  of  distress  which  cannot  be  reiietSled  on: 
without  horror  and  anguish. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  the  Stadtholder 
landed  in  England,  Plchegru,  the  conqueror  of 
Holland,  surrounded  by  the  deputies  of  the 
States,-  repaired- to  Amsterdam,  tlie  chief  cifey  of 

the 
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the  union,  where  he  was  received  with  transports 
of  joy.  The  modesty  of  PIchegru,  on  this  and  all 
other  occasions,  when  crowned  by  viclory  and  ob- 
taining applause,  was  a  reproachful  contrast  to 
the  insolence  and  pretensions  of  the  French  re- 
presentativeS)  aijd  their  associates  the  Dutch  pa- 
triots ;  and  it  required  all  Pichegru's  firmness  of 
character  to  prevent  those  scenes  of  plunder,  ven- 
geance, bloodshed  and  proscription,  taking  place 
in  Holland,  which  had  so  latelv  dishonoured 
France. 

After  the  French  had  obtained  possession  of 
Amsterdam,  Pichegru  ordered  Bohneau^s  division 
to  pass  the  lake  Biesboch,  and  it  occupied  Dor- 
drecht, Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  Brille,  and  Hel- 
voetsluys ;  v/hile  General  M  acdonald  entered 
Naerden.  The  province  of  Zealand  having  also 
capitulated,  the  light  troops,  consisting  chieHy  of 
horse  and  artillery,  had  marched  into  North  Hol- 
land, and  added  to  the  wonders  of  Pichegru-s 
campaign  the  unprecedented  circumstance  of 
taking  a  fi-eet. 

Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Friezland,  were 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  British  army  ;  but, 
diminished  as  they  were  in  numbers,  hostile  as 
were  the  Dutch  towards  them,  and  immensely 
superior  in  force  as  were  the  French^  their  situa- 
tion. 
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tlon  could  not  be  longer  tenable  ;  nor  was  it  either 
politic  or  desirable,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  retain  ground  in  such  a  country.  A  thaw 
having  commenced,  the  depth  of  water  ren- 
dered the  passage  by  the  usual  route  imprac- 
ticable. 

According  to  Pichegru's  orders,  the  French  un- 
der Macdonaid  having  taken  a  position  between 
Campen,  Zwoll,  and  Deventer,  while  Moreau 
occupied  Zutcher,  General  Abercromby  became 
apprehensive  that,  in  case  of  an  attack,  his  retreat 
would  be  cut  off;  he  therefore  withdrew  his  troops 
from  the  advanced  posts,  and  marched  to  Ben- 
thelm,  by  way  of  Euchede  and  Velthuysen  ;  and 
the  British  head-quarters  were  moved  first  to  Os- 
naburgh,  and  afterwards  to  Diepholtz  ;  the  re- 
publicans being  every  where  received  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  new  government  of  the  Utilted  States 
as  friends.  At  last  the  British  forces  marched  to 
Bremen,  and  thence  to  Bemerleehe,  where  they 
embarked  for  England,  after  surmounting  toils 
and  difficulties  seldom  equalled,  with  a  valour, 
perseverance,  and  discipline,  which  were  never 
surpassed. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  in  Holland,  during 
which  Pichegru,  aided  by  the  rigorrs  of  an  acci- 
dental frostj  achieved  conquests  which  one  oi  the 

greatest 
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greatest  French  monarchs  had  been  unable  to  ef. 
fed  i  for  the  Lech  had  proved  an  unsurmountable 
barrier  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1672,  amidst  his  career 
of  glory  i  while  Pichegru,  with  an  army  belong- 
ing to  a  country  degraded  by  rebellion,  without  a 
chief,  destitute  of  a  government,  and  devoid  of 
finances,  after  crossing  both  that  river  and  the 
Yssel,  carried  his  conquering  arms  to  the  borders 
of  the  Ems. 

General  Pichegru,  by  this  brilliant  campaign, 
has  convinced  military  men  that  the  former  sys- 
tem of  tactics,  which  began  by  making  sieges, 
and  squandering  away  by  that  means  the  bravest 
troops,  was  not  the  best.  A  place  well  fortified 
is  impregnable  as  long  as  it  is  defended  by  a  brave 
army  5  but  no  fortress  can  hold  out  any  length  of 
time,  when  the  troops  who  should  protedl  it  are 
defeated.  Had  the  Combined  Powers,  in  1793, 
adopted  and  followed  the  same  tadtics  which  made 
Pichegru  vi(Storious  in  1794,  a  regular  govern- 
ment would  probably  have  now  existed  in  France ; 
Frenchmen  would  have  been  happy  and  tranquil, 
and  Europe  free.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is 
evident,  from  the  m.anner  in  which  France  got 
possession  of  Valenciennes,  Conde,  Quesnoy, 
Luxembourg,  &c. 

Pichegru  never  laid  ;siege  to  any  fort  or  forti- 
fied 
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fied  place  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  position  of  his  army ;  and  with  this 
precaution  he,  In  nine  months,  conquered  a 
greater  extent  of  country,  and  forced  more  for- 
tresses to  surrender,  than  any  French  warriors 
who  had  preceded  him  in  leading  Frenchmen  to. 
vl£lory,  either  under  Henry  IV.  or  the  four 
Louises  his  successors. 

Frenchmen  are  to;.;  ardent  and  too  impatient 
to  pc:  •  ")rm  operations  well  which  demand  a  great 
deal  of  patience  and  constancy.  In  a  battle,  the 
decision  of  which  cannot  be  long  suspended,  they 
fight  bravely  when  they  confide  in  their  officers  ; 
but  a  long  and  difficult  siege  discourages,  and 
often  disheartens  them:  the  troops,  over  whoni: 
PIchegru  took  the  ccmmimd  in  the  spring  of 
1794',  were  besides  mostly  new  levies,  without 
either  experience,  spiritj  or  knowledge  enough 
to  undertake  and  enehire  a  long  siege  :  they  had 
enthusiasm-  and  courai-c,  but  no  capacity  \  and  in 
employing  wisely  the  former,  he  taught  them 
the  latter. 

If  Pichegru  had  not  known  the  French  cha- 
racter better  than  theCommiittee  of  public  Safety, 
if  he  had  implicitly  followed  its  orders,  and  not 
adopted  a  new  and  unusual  system  of  ta(Slics, 
50,000  men  at  least  would  have  perished  before 

Vaien- 
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Valenciennes,  Conde,  and  Quesnoy,  without  cal- 
culating upon  those  which  probably  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  defeat  5  had  he  even  been  vic- 
torious, from  the  time  that  he  must  necessarily 
have  spent  in  besieging  those  places  according  to 
the  rules  of  war,  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
extend  his  conquests  so  far  as  he  did.  The  late 
King  of  Prussia,  from  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, did  Pichegru  more  justice  than  Carnot  and 
the  other  republican  tyrants  of  the  Committee  of 
-  Public  Safety  ever  did  :  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  inserted  in  the  Belgic  newspapers,  in 
which  he  said,  *'  It  is  impossible  to  save  your 
country  from  an  invasion  ;  the  French  have  ar- 
mies always  revived  by  fresh  and  numerous  re- 
cruits ;  and  do  not  deceive  yourself,  their  generals- 
have  adopted  a  good  system  of  tactics,  ivhich  con^ 
fiites  and  baffles  ours  *." 

Success  has  perfectly  justified  Pichegru 's  plans  j 
but  although  they  had  not  been  crowned  with 
victory,  they  deserved  both  applause  and  admi- 
ration, because  all  impartial  military  men  must 
acknowledge  them  not  only  to  be  good  ones, 
but  superior  to  all  yet  invented  or  introduced  by 
former  great  generals.   Had  Pichegru  miscarried, 

however, 

*  Coup-d'ffiil  page  84,  and  David's  Campaign,  pnge^. 
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however,  such  were  the  ignorance  and  cruelty  of 
the  republican  rulers,  that  his  head  would  have 
paid  for  his  misfortune.  Pichegru  left  three  strong 
fortresses  for  months  behind  him,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  embarrassed  about  them, 
and  they  surrendered  to  France  as  if  from 
themselves.  When  he  crossed  the  Meuse,  he 
left  in  the  same  manner  behind  him  Sas  de 
Grand,  Hultz,  and  Axel,  in  Flanders,  and  Ber- 
gen-op-zoom  and  Breda,  in  Dutch  Brabant,  and 
these  places  soon  followed  the  example  of  those 
in  Renault.  These  are  fafts  which  not  only  in- 
stru<51:,  but  convince. 

No  sooner  had  Pichegru*s  vi<n:ories  efFe£Ved  a 
revolution  in  Holland,  than  the  intrigues,  plun- 
der, and  crimes  of  the  representatives  who  ac- 
companied him,  lessened  or  tarnished  the  glory 
of  his  arms.    Requisitions,  forced  loans,  miUtary 
executions,  and  contributions,  were  within  the 
first  six  weeks  enabled  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
five  millions  sterling.    The  property  of  the  Stadt- 
holder,  as  Chief  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
his  private    and   family  property,    were  confis- 
cated,   and   disposed   of   in   the   name   of  the 
French  RepubUc.      The  Dutch   patriots,   pro- 
te(Sted  by  the  French  representatives,  plundered 
the  estates  and  possessions  of  the  adherents  of 

this 
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this  Prince,   and  arrested  and  proscribed  their 
persons  and  families.     The  bank  of  Amsterdam 
was    inspecled,    robbed,    and    sealed    with    the 
French  republican  seal ;  the  public  treasures  of 
each  city,  of  the  hospitals/ of  the  orphan  houses, 
and  of  the  churches,    French    rapacity  carried 
iiway  or  emptied  j   the  magazines  of  the  state, 
and    its    arsenals,    were  sequestrated,    and  the 
warehouses  and  even  the  shops  of    individuals 
were  in  perpetual  requisition ;  most  of  the  shops 
of   goldsmiths   and  jewellers    were  cleared    in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  their  value  paid  by  the 
French  commissaries  in  assigfnats,   v^hich  were 
of   no  value  in  Holland,   and  of  but    little  in 
France:    under  the  title  of   patriotic  donation, 
the  plate,  and  even  the  trinkets  of  each  person 
were,  under  pain  of   imprisonment  and  severe 
penalty,  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  *.     It  is  im- 
possible to  know  to  what   length  the  French  re^ 
publicans  and  the  Dutch  patriots  would   have 
carried    their  extortions,   vengeance,    and  vio- 
lence, had  the  French  military  commander  a6ted 
as  the  French  pro-consuls  and  civil  commissa« 
ries  did.     Jacobin  clubs,  revolutionary  commit- 
tees,    prisons,    and   the  guillotine,    would,  no 

doubtf 

*  Le  Coup.d'oell,  page  86.    Le  Rccoiinoisance  Batave,  printei' 
by  Ahem,  Amsterdami  i795i  page6« 
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doubt,  then  have  been  as  much  the  order  of  the 
day  in  Holland  as  they  were  in  France ;  but  Piche- 
gru,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  opposed  and  pre- 
vented all  such  cruel,  tyrannical,  and  revolu- 
tionary measures ;  and  all  good  Dutchmen  owe 
it  solely  to  his  justice,  moderation,  and  huma- 
nity, that  their  country  was  neither  inundated 
with  blood,  nor  disgraced  and  ruined  by  anarchy  ; 
and  that  at  a  period  when  it  was  a  crime  among 
French  republicans  to  be  humane,  m.oderate,  and 
just,  and  a  fashionable  virtue  to  be  barbarous, 
unfeeling,  and  exorbitant. 

In  February  1795,  the  new- created  States 
General  of  the  Batavian  Republic  offered  General 
Pichegru  an  annuity  of  twelve  thousand  florins, 
which,  hov^ever,  notwithstanding  his  poverty 
and  his  services,  he  declined  :  he  said  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  members  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment who  waited  upon  him  with  the  offer,  and 
who  declared  that  they  owed  to  him,  and  to  him 
alotje,  the  restoration  of  freedom  ;  **  that  the  only 
reward  agreeable  to  him,  and  ivithcut  ivhich  he 
ever  should  regret  his  lAcfories,  would  be,  that 
the  terrible  example  of  the  French  might  serve- 
as  a  lesson  and  warning  to  them  and  their  coun- 
trymen, and  that  under  the  name  of  liberty,  no 
slavery  might  be  introduced  and  made  perma- 
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nent  :*'  and  although  this  ofFer  was  more  than 
once  repeated,  Pichegru  ahvays  continued  in- 
flexible ;  and  during  all  the  time  he  passed  in 
Holland,  he  never  accepted  a  single  present,  nor 
any  thing  besides  his  pay ;  whilst  the  ivorthy  re- 
presentatives of  the  French  people  not  only  en- 
riched themselves  by  their  rapine,  but  exhausted 
the  Batavian  Commonwealth  by  their  extrava- 
gance ;  destroyed  the  religious  principles  of  Its 
citizens  by  their  writings  and  sedu£lions,  and 
perverted  their  moral  notions  by  their  scandalous 
and  infamous  examples  *. 

Under  revolutionary  governments  founded 
upon  crime  and  wickedness,  it  is  as  unsafe  to  be 
virtuous  and  uncorruptible,  as  under  regular  and 
moral  governments  it  is  dishonourable  to  be 
vicious  and  degrading  to  be  corrupt.  When 
Pichegru  refused  to  share  the  plunder  of  Hol- 
land with  the  representatives  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  reje^led  the  annuity  offered  to  him  by 
the  Batavians,  he  became  suspe<5ted  by  the  regi- 
cides. Sieves  and  Rewbel,  as  a  royalist,  and  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  as  an  enemy  to 
the  Republic.  As,  however,  neither  the  army 
nor  the  French  nation  at  large  agreed  with  the 

opinions 

♦  The  last- mentioned  pamphlet,  page  lo. 
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opinions  either  of  the  committee  or  of  its  worthy 
delegates,  instead  of  degrading,  they  ennobled 
him,  expcifling,  by  promoting  him  above  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  make  him  envied  or  hated  in 
a  republic  where  the  principles  of  equality  had 
made  the  most  absurd  as  well  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous progress ;  but  the  modesty  and  patriotism 
of  Pichegru  disapjpointed  their  expectations. 

As  the  Prussian  ministers  had  dishonoured 
their  monarchy  by  a  peace  with  regicide  France, 
and  Austria  had  evacuated  the  countries  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  Pichegru,  having  no  more  ene- 
mies to  combat  with  the  Army  of  the  North, 
was  nominated  to  direcf^  the  operations  of  the 
Armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  although 
he  continued  commander  in  chief  over  the  Ar- 
mies of  the  North  and  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
entrusted  to  the  guidance  of  Moreau  and  Jour- 
dan  :  he  had  therefore  under  his  orders  more 
troops  than  any  republican  general  before  him 
ever  disposed  of;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Ge- 
neral Washington,  he  is  the  only  military  chief 
of  a  commonwealth,  possessing  the  love  and 
confidence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  did  not  usurp  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country  at  the  expcnce  of  the  liberty 
of  his  countrymen. 

By 
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By  an  invitation  from  the  National  Conven- 
tion, Pichegru  went  to  Paris  before  he  assumed 
his  new  appointment :  since  the  death  of  Ro- 
bespierre, his  accomplices  or  slaves  in  that  as- 
sembly had  been  divided  among  themselves ; 
those  who  had  grown  rich  by  their  revolutionary 
crimes  desired  a  more  moderate  government,  that 
they  might  enjoy  with  safety  the  fruit  of  their 
spoils:  whilst  others,  who  were  as  guilty,  but 
who,  through  ignorance  or  prodigality,  possessed 
nothing  but  the  prospect  of  invading  and  sharing 
in  their  turn  the  property  and  riches  of  other 
people^  plotted  to  continue  the  reign  of  anarchy 
and  terror. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Pichegru  was 
nominated  the  commandant  and  governor  ad  i?i» 
terim ;  and  by  his  presence  and  able  disposi- 
tions, defeated,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1795,  the 
projects  of  the  terrorists,  who  intended  to  issue 
new  lists  of  proscriptions ;  to  fill  again  the  pri- 
sons with  victims,  and  to  ere(Sl  anew  scaffolds  for 
innocence,  honour,  and  virtue.  Carnot,  Bar- 
ras,  and  their  accomplices,  never  forgave  Piche- 
gru this  avowed  declaration  against  their  former 
revolutionary  deeds  and  future  patriotic  plans  ; 
and,  disunited  as  they  have  been  among  them- 
selves, they  always  agreed  in  injuring  as  much 

as 
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as  lay  in  their  power,  a  citizen  and  a  general 
who  was  no  friend  to  vice,  and  no  tool  of  fac- 
tion, without  ambition  as  well  as  without  guilt, 
and  whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as  their 
common  enemy,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  at 
all  times  he  had  proved  his  abhorrence  of  con- 
ventional marauders  and  regicide  assassins,  al- 
though shielded  under  the  great  and  terrible 
names  of  representatives  of  the  people,  of  re- 
publican patriots,  or  jacobin  sans-culottes. 

The  more  Pichegru  became  acquainted  with 
the  Parisian  republicans,  the  more  their  princi- 
ples distressed  him,  and  their  conducf  disgusted 
him,  because  he  found  them  dangerous  as  citi* 
zens,  and  despicable  as  men  ;  abje<St  to  their  su. 
periors,  haughty  to  their  equals,  and  fierce  and 
inhuman  to  their  inferiors,  having  neither  cha- 
ra^Sler,  information,  nor  conscience  ;  his  stay  at 
Paris  was  therefore  short ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
r-€2ulated  the  concerns  of  his  armies,  he  set  out 
for  Strasburgh. 

It  was  very  probable,  that  Pichegru,  with  the 
resources  and  talents  that  he  possessed,  would 
make  the  campaign  of  1795  as  brilliant  as  that 
of  the  preceding  year ;  but  this  was  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  Interest  of  the  jacobins,  because  it 
would  have  given  him  too  great  a  popularity  j 
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and  these  envious  foes,  not  being  able  to  change 
his  principles,  nor  daring  enough  to  deprive  him 
of  the  command,  calumniated  the  former,  and  by 
their  intrigues  neutralized^  or  rather  made  inef- 
feflual   the    latter,  and  his  efforts  to  serve  his 
country.     At  his  arrival  on  the  Rhine,  he  found 
an  undisciplined  army,  in  which  poHtical  discus- 
sions occupied  the  time  necessary  for  military 
exercise  :  there  the  different  parties  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  had  each  its  adherents,  who 
mutually  detested,  and  would  rather  turn  their 
arms  against  each  other,  than  against  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country.     Not  a  day  passed  but 
some  citizens  vi-ere  killed  in  duels,  or  in  private 
combats,  in  consequence  of  their  political  quar- 
rels; and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  concurring  with  Pichegru  to  put  an  end 
to  these    disorganizing  u-ansac1:ions,  which,  in 
the  face  of  the  Austrians,  even  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  army,  rather  encouraged  them,  by 
promoting  the  most  violent  men,  and  those  who 
were  the  principal  cause  of  these  dishonourable 
disturbances. 

Jourdan,  who  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  is  a  man  of  no  education,  of 
doubtful  abilities  as  a  general,  and  unprincipled 
35  a  politician.     During  the  Americun  war  he 

VOL.  IK  ^  served 
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served  as  a  common  soldier ;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  he  made  himself  noted 
'as  one  of  the  most  violent  orators  of  the" jacobin 
club  at  Limoges,  where  he  was  born,  and  where, 
in  1792,  he  was  by  the  jacobins  chosen  com- 
mander of  a  battalion  of  national  volunteers:  by 
sacrificing  unnecessarily,  in  the  manner  of  Buo- 
naparte, thousands  of  lives,  he  has  sometimes 
been  vi6lorious,  but  oftener  defeated;  and  a  de- 
feated army  under  him  became  immediately  a 
disorganized  and  dispersed  one,  because  he  has 
no  capacity  to  form  a  regular  retreat,  and  in  his 
attacks  his  only  resource  is  to  overpower  an 
enemy  by  the  number  of  his  troops.  To  em- 
broil such  a  man  and  a  known  terrorist  with 
Pichegru,  was  easily  done:  as  even,  during  the 
last  campaign,  Jourdan  had  more  than  once 
shewn  his  jealousy  of  Pichegru's  victories,  and 
his  vexation  at  being  obliged  to  ad'  under  his 
orders. 

Pichegru  had  instrudions  not  to  open  the 
campaign  before  Jourdan  could  co-operate  with 
him,  nor  before  Luxem.burgh,  which  was  block- 
aded, should  have  surrendered.  This  fortress 
capitulated  on  the  7th  of  June,  1795  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding Pichegru's  endeavours  and  entrea- 
ties, either  from  the  incapacity  or  malevolence 
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©f  Jourdan,  the  summer  had  passed  over  before 
the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  had  put 
itself  in  motion. 

On  the  18th  of  September  Jourdan  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  attacked  Dusseldorff.  The  city  was 
instantly  summoned,  and,  having  refused  to  sur- 
render, was  taken  by  assault,  the  Austrian  gar- 
rison having  previously  retired  towards  the  Lahn, 
where  General  Clairfayt,  who  commanded  this 
division,  was  joined  by  a  considerable  force. 

No  sooner  had  Pichegru  received  intelligence 
of  these  exploits,  than  he  also  crossed  the  Rhine 
with  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  left  wing 
of  that  of  the  Moselle.  He  advanced  dire£lly 
against  Manheim,  and  obtained  possession  of  that 
important  city  with  a  degree  of  facility  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  strength  of  the  place,  that 
it  was  evident  he  must  have  been  favoured  by 
the  good  wishes,  at  least  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
by  the  opinion  they  had  o£  his  humanity  and 
generosity.  On  this.  General  Wurmser,  the 
Austrian  commander  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  who 
was  advancing  by  rapid  marches  to  its  relief^ 
endeavoured  to  form  a  jun^ion  with  General 
Clairfayt*,  but  he  was  overtaken  by  General 
Pichegru,  and  defeated  by  a  detachment  of  the 
army  under  his  commando 

F  i  The 
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The  effedls  of  the  intrigues  of  the  disor- 
ganizing terrorists  at  Paris  were  now  felt  by 
Pichegru,  who,  immediately  after  his  late  victory, 
went  to  inspect  and  dire6t  some  new  fortifica- 
tions added  to  the  city  of  Manheim.  During 
his  absence,  the  French,  dispersing  themselves 
in  quest  of  plunder,  were  surprised  and  overcome 
by  the  Austrians;  and  in  consequence  of  one  of 
those  sudden  reverses  so  common  in  all  wars, 
but  more  especially  during  the  last,  the  fortune 
of  the  campaign,  from  being  highly  disastrous, 
became  at  length  eminently  propitious  to  the 
Imperial  arms. 

Meanwhile,  Jourdan,  according  to  a  plan 
previously  arranged,  had  crossed  the  Mein,  and 
invested  Mentz,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine; 
but  General  Clairfayt  fell  suddenly  on  his  rear, 
captured  his  artillery,  and  obliged  him  to  raise 
the  blockade,  re-cross  the  Mein,  and  retreat  to 
Dusseldorff;  while  his  rear  was  constantly  ha« 
rassed  by  the  vidlorious  Austrians. 

In  consequence  of  Jourdan's  defeat,  Pichegru 
was  also  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  MaU'* 
heim,  and  hoping  to  reinforce  the  French  camp 
near  Mentz  sufficiently  to  resist  the  Austrians  i 
but  before  he  could  arrive  the  attack  had  been 

msdcy 
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made,  the  French  completely  routed,  their  artil- 
lery taken,  and  they,  with  difficulty,  enabled  ta 
effecTt  even  a  disorderly  retreat.  The  victorious 
armies  under  Wurmser  and  Clairfayt,  having 
formed  a  jun£l'ion,  retook  the  Palatinate,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle.  Pichegru,  some  time  after, 
effecHied  a  junction  with  Jourdanj  but  iHfsuch 
confusion  was  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Meuse,  that  their  greatest  effi^rts  could  not 
prevent  the  recapture  of  Manheim,  though  they 
impeded  a  project  formed  by  the  Imperialists  for 
penetrating  to  Luxemburgh. 

After  receiving  some  reinforcements,  Pichegru 
and  Jourdan  marched,  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, to  encounter  the  triumphant  enemy^  0» 
the  first  of  Decembef  >the  former  carried  the  town 
of  Kreutznach  twice  by  storm;  but  he  was 
obliged  at  length  to  evacuate  that  place,  because 
his  colleague  was  repulsed  soon  after,  in  an  ill- 
conducted  attack  upon  Keyserslautern,  in  which 
he  lost  two  thousand  men.  At  last  the  severity 
x)f  the  season,  and  an  unexpected  armistice  of 
three  months,  put  an  end  to  the  campaign,  the 
close  of  v^'hich  was  not  only  far  different  from  its 
cojnmencement,  but  also  from  what  might  have 
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been  augtired  from  the  relative  forces  of  the  con- 
tending powers. 

This  was  the  first  armistice  concluded  be- 
tween regicide  France  and  Imperial  Austria:  the 
latter,  though  victorious,  obtained  not  an  inch 
of  ground,  for  agreeing  to  a  cessation  of  arms 
which  enabled  the  former  to  recruit  its  forces^ 
to  organize  its  armies  and  its  newly-eredted  di- 
reflorial  government,  and  to  prepare  the  deci- 
sive campaign  of  1796;  whilst,  in  1800,  when 
Austria  was  forced  to  sue  for  an  armistice,  none 
was  granted  but  at  the  expence  of  fortresses, 
and  countries  given  up  or  evacuated.  Such  has 
been  the  difference  between  the  Imperial  and  the 
republican  policy  during  the  late  contest  j  which 
proves  that  France  is  as  much  indebted  to  its 
Philips  as  to  its  Alexanders  for  the  fortunate 
issue. 

In  O^lober  1795,  the  Direftory  had  succeeded 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  the  Executive 
Government  of  France  :  of  its  members,  three 
were  regicides  and  two  were  atheists^  and  of 
course  the  enemies  of  a  general  whose  loyalty  and 
religion  were  known  and  respe£led  all  over  France. 
The  Director  Carnot,  in  his  writings,  has  ac- 
knowledged, and  even  boasted  of  having,  by 
refusing  to  attend  toPichegru's  complaints  against 

Jourdan 
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Jourdan  and  the  disorganizing  deputies  and  emis- 
saries in  his  army,  forced  him  to  resign*  :  so  si- 
tuated, even  the  t?clents  of  a  Pichegru  could  not 
bring  about  impossibilities  j  and  it  can  therefore 
excite  no  surprise,  nor  merit  any  reproach,  if, 
finding  all  his  labours  rewarded  with  mistrust, 
ingratitude,  and  calumny,  he  threw  up,  in 
disgust,  the  command  over  the  four  French 
armies. 

V\^hen  Pichegru,  m  1793,  was  made  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  the  military  men,  as  well  as 
Other  citizens  in  France,  had  their  persecutors, 
revolutionary  tribunals,  and  executioners.  Pro- 
motion always  depended  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
pro-consuls,  who  often,  to  settle  advantageously 
their  relatives  or  friends,  deposed  or  arrested 
officers  occupying  with  honour  and  distinfiion 
comm.and  and  places.  Discretion,  moderation, 
a  decent  cleanliness  in  dress,  and  a  polite  lan- 
guage, were  proscribed  as  indicating  aristocracy, 
and  occasioned  the  loss  of  rank,  liberty,  and  life, 
to  a  person  noted  for  any  of  these  agreeable  qua- 
lities. The  best  recommendation  to  advance- 
ment was,  not  to  do  one's  duty,  but  to  make  ex- 
travagant 

*  Le  Coup.d'ceil,  page  89.    Didlionnaire  Biographique,  ten,  \\U 
page  S77. 
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travagant  and  incendiary  motions  at  the  jacobin 
clubs ;  to  speak  of  nothing  but  treason,  aristo- 
crats, and  the  guillotine  ;  and  if  a  soldier  left 
his  post  to  declaim  or  denounce  in  a  club,  any 
officer  punishing  this  infraction  of  military  dis- 
cipline was  certain  to  be  shot  or  broken,  as  an 
emissary  of  Pitt  and  Cobourg. 

The  physical  existence  of  military  men  was 
.therefore  as  uncertain,  and  more  exposed  than 
that  of  other  citizens,  because  they  had  to  fear 
both  the  commissioners  of  death  (as  they  were 
called),  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the 
revolutionary  tribunals,  and  which  were  attached 
to  and  followed  the  armies,  and  the  fire  and 
sword  of  the  enemy.  Their  political  existence 
depended  upon  a  nod,  a  word,  or  a  calumniator, 
tvho  envied  them  or  wanted  to  succeed  them  \  and 
the  pro-consuls  made  a  game  and  a  gain  of  plac- 
ing or  replacing  generals  and  officers,  or,  which 
■was  the  same,  of  disorganizing  every  thing. 

Such  was  the  critical  situation  of  all  persons .. 
serving  in  the  Army  of  the  North,  even  when 
Pichegru  arrived  as  its  chief;  and  therefore,  ex- 
cept at  Hundscooten  and  near  Maubeuge,  it  had 
been  continually  defeated.  He  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  accompanied  by  the  only  irreproach- 
able deputy  to  the  arijiies,  Citizen  Richard,  who 

was. 
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was  as  just,  regular,  and  severe,  as  himself,  but 
who,  in  a  short  time,  on  that  very  account,  was 
recalled  :  all  the  other  deputies  were  cruelly  un- 
just and  shockingly  ignorant.  As  the  greatest 
number  of  the  oiEcers  and  soldiers  detested  the 
condud  of  these  men,  and  of  the  generals  who 
submitted  to  be  their  tools  or  accomplices,  Piche- 
gru,  by  uniting  justice  vv-ith  severity,  duty  with 
regularity,  and  reward  with  impartiality,  in  a  few 
weeks  obtained  their  esteem  and  confidence. 
This  was  the  principal  reason  why  he  was  so  soon 
able  to  establish  a  discipline  which  alone  procured 
him  victory  *. 

The  modesty  which  appeared  in  all  his  reports, 
bears  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  Dumourier, 
Gustine,  Jourdan,  Buonaparte,  and  Menou,  as 
well  as  with  those  of  the  conventional  deputies  or 
commissaries,  who  often,  ten  leagues  from  the 
field  of  battle,  killed  enemies  in  their  official  dis»" 
patches,  who  continued  fighting  against  France; 
and  revived  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  killed  and 
buried  by  their  enemies.. 

The  Qolitical  svsiem.of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety   was   so    di'eadful, 

that 

*  Le  Coup-d'«il,  page  90  ;  and  David's  Memoires,  gage  64* 
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that  all  generals  feared  their  fury.  Some  com- 
manders thought  to  avoid  it  by  exaggerating 
their  success,  others  by  leaving  them  in  igno- 
rance as  to  its  extent.  This  last  method  agreed 
best  with  the  modest  character  of  Pichegru,  and 
he  adopted  it.  He  never  once  furnished  any 
long  relations  concerning  his  vi£lories  and  pro- 
gress, but  contented  himself  with  publishing  their 
great  consequence,  without  entering  into  parti- 
culars. 

Dumourier,  Jourdan,  and  Buonaparte,  seldom 
obtained  advantages  but  by  throwing  away  the 
lives  of  the  soldiers  under  their  command,  by 
filling  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  with  their  killed 
men,  and  by  fatiguing  their  adversaries  by  attacks 
twenty  times  repeated:  such  v/as,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, their  military  science  j  that  is  to  say,  that 
of  brave,  but  obstinate  and  unfeeling  men.  Pi- 
chegru, on  the  contrary,  knew  how  to  manoeu- 
vre, how  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  his  evolutions^ 
marches,  and  counter-marches,  as  well  as  how  to 
attack  him  in  an  open  field,  or  in  a  fortified 
camp.  In  all  his  different  campaigns,  Moreau 
has  followed  Pichegru's  tallies  and  method  in 
condu(Sling  his  army. 

Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  Buonaparte,  are  ac- 
counted, both  in  France  and  in  Europe,  the  three 

best 
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best  republican  generals,  because  they  possess,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  besides  the  common  talents 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  warrior,  one  of  those 
qualities  which  proclaims  genius,  and  constitutes 
a  great  captain:  Buonaparte  has  that  audacity  of 
sentiment,  th^t  promptitude  in  execution,  which 
repairs  his  faults,  or  elevates  him  above  them  ; 
Moreau,  more  wise,  more  humane  and  pru- 
dent, has  a  mode  of  manoeuvring,  which  foresees 
and  prepares  the  result  with  less  noise  and  less 
blood  5  and  Pichegru,  in  exhibiting  often  the 
boldness  of  the  one  and  the  prudence  of  the 
other,  indicates  a  vast  conception,  and  the  valu- 
able science  of  judging  rightly  of  all  circumstances, 
and  calculating  his  own  resources  and  means,  as 
well  as  those  of  bis  enemy;  a  science  which  does 
not  give  talents,  but  completes  them  when  they 
are  found  united  in  the  same  individual.  The 
new  manner  in  which  he  carried  on  a  war  that 
procured  him  so  many  laurels,  and  his  country 
such  great  advantages,  are  evident  proofs  of  this 
assertion.  Having  to  conduct  young,  brave,  but 
undisciplined  and  impatient  troops,  against  men 
inured  to  hardships,  to  patience  and  regularity; 
being  besides  accompanied  by  a  numerous  caval- 
ry, he  invented  that  continual  war  of  aggression, 
that  daily,  almost  hourly  war  of  posts,  the  flying 

F  6  artilkry. 
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artillery,  and  the  war  of  attacks  always  repeated,, 
which  confounded,  fatigued,  and  rendered  the 
enemy's  cavalry  almost  useless  ;  he  neutralized 
the  ensembki  and  the  German  discipline,  by  ex- 
citing the  self-love,  employing  the  activity,  gra- 
tifying the  eagerness,  and  keeping  up  the  spirit 
of  the  young  French  soldiers,  and  disregarding. 
the  ancient  military  routine^  customs  of  siege,  and 
armies  of  observation. 

After  the  death  of  Robespierre,  all  the  other 
generals  began  more  or  less  to  follow  Pichegru's 
example,  and  to  imitate  his  tactics  •,  and  all  the 
French  armies  were  organized,  and  had  been  con- 
ducted, according  to  the  plan  delivered  by  him 
(with  perhaps  an  indiscreet  zeal  of  patriotism)  to 
the  Committee  of  PubHc  Safety  during  his  stay 
at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1795:  Ivloreau,  Buona- 
parte, Massena,  and  other  generals,  are  therefore, 
in  a  great  measure,  indebted  to   him  for  their 
success,  as  France  is  for  its  victories  and   con- 
quests*. 

After  having  commanded  the  most  num.erous 
armies,  disposed  of  immense  sums  of  money,  and 
effe<fled  the  conquest  of  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  Pichegru  returned  to  his  family 

as 

♦  Recueil  d' Anecdotes,  torn.  ii.  page 33' 
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as  poor  as  he  had  left  It;  and  he  found  It  no  richer 
than  himself:  virtue  was  the  only  wealth  both  of 
himself  and  of  his  family. 

Many  of  those  men  who,   during  the  revolu- 
tion, ascended  to  public  notoriety,  and  became 
famous  or  remarkable  for  their  talents,  powerful 
by  intrigue,  or  dreaded  for  their  crimes,  either 
disowned  or  treated  with  cruelty  their  parents, 
relatives    or  friends ;   or  enriched  them  by  giv- 
ing them  places,  or  procuring  them  opportuni- 
ties to  share  in  the  plunder  of  their  countrymen 
and  of  foreigners.     The  name  of  Robespierre's 
own  sister  was  upon  his   list   of  proscription,  as 
a  fanatic.     Chenier  sent  his  brother  to   the  scaf- 
fold as  an    aristocrat  \    Danton    imprisoned   his 
own  mother  \  the  jacobin  Philippe,  of  the  Rua 
de  Temple^   cut   off  the  heads  of  his  father  and 
mother,  because  they  went   to  church.     Barras 
caused  two  of  his  first  cousins   and  three  other 
relatives  to  be  shot  at  Toulon,  because  they  re- 
mained there  during   its  occupation  by  the  Eng- 
lish.    La  Reveilliere  transported  his  brother-in- 
law  and  four  other  poor  and  troublesome  mem- 
bers of  his  family  to  Cayenne.     Dubois  Creance 
commanded  the  execution  of  one  of  liis  sons,  who 
was  shot  as  an    emigrant.      The   Deputy  Du- 
quesnoy  caused  his  own  father  to  be  guillotined. 
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as  insulting  the  national  representation  by  claim- 
ing him  as  his  son.     Hebert  poisoned  his  first 

/  wife,  to  be  enabled  to  marry  a  nun ;    and  con- 
fined his  brother,  who  was  a  priest,   in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Carmelites,  where  he  was  murdered 
with  other  prisoners  in  September  1792*.     Such^ 
was  the  conduct  of  one  class  of  the  revolutionary 
charaflers.      Rewbel,    Merlin,    Carnot,    Sieyes, 
and  Buonaparte  have  acted  differently,  and  in  as 
manner  as  if  all  persons  related  to  them  were 
born  with  capacities  to   be  ministers,    generals,, 
senators,  or  ambassadors,    and  to   fill   other  im- 
portant  offices  ;  while  the  French  national  trea- 
sury, and  those  of  Switzerland,  Italy,    Germ.any,, 
and  Holland,  procured  them   means  to  live   ac- 
cording to  their  high  stations.      Neither    guilt 
degraded,  nor  ambition  or  cupidity  dishonoured'. 
Pichegru,  in  his  behaviour  to  those  near  and  dear 
to  him ;  the  ties  of  blood  and  of  nature  were  sa- 
cred to  him  ;  but  he  did  not  drag  ignorance  from 
obscurity,  nor  reward   consanguinity  at   the  ex-^ 
pence  of  merit  j   none  of  his  relatives  had  any 
place  under  him,    or   by  his  recommendation  y 
and  it  was  his  glory  to  find  them  again  as  good, 
as  poor,  and  as  obscure  as  he  had  left  them.    Oq  . 

'    his  coming  back  among  them,  they  saw  in  his 

course 
*  tes  Aaoales  du  Tcrrojisme,  pa£€466, 
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course  of  life  tlie  former  companion  of  their,  so- 
ciety, the  brother,  the  cousin,  the  friend,  and 
not  the  vidlor  nor  the  hero ;  they  could  not, 
therefore,  murmur  as  if  negle(5led,  nor  complain, 
as  if  disregarded  ;  the  general  partook  of  their 
scanty  meals  as  cheerfully,  and  returned  their 
embraces  with  the  same  cordiality,  as  the  adju- 
tant had  done ;  and  in  their  company  he  was  the 
person  who  oftenest  forgot  both  what  he  had 
done  for  his  country  and  what  his  country  had 
done  for  him,  and  that  a  small  farm  was  the  only 
fortune  of  the  saviour  of  his  country,  the  con- 
queror of  Alsace,  Brabant,  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land. 

Of  the  friars  of  the  Minims,  who  had  been 
his  early  instruftors,  the  greater  number  had 
died  in  misery,  or  perished  in  prisons,  or  on  the 
republican  scaffolds.  Five  were  yet  alive,  but 
in  a  situation  which  m.ade  life  a  burthen  to  them- 
selves, of  use  to  nobody,  and  painful  to  all  feel- 
ing men  w^ho  knew  them :  they  were  old,  de- 
cayed, sick,  destitute  of  fortune,  and,  of  course, 
of  friends ;  and,  besides,  proscribed  as  fanatics, 
because  they  had  not  renounced  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors,  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Pichegru 
sold  his  horses  and  camp  equipage,  and  distri- 
buted the  amount  among  them  and  two  of  his 

poorest 
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poorest  relations,  who  had  courage  and  humanity 
enough  to  harbour  the  houseless,  and  to  shelter 
wretchedness  £rom.  unjust  persecution.  What  is 
the  gift  of  Buonaparte's  kingdom  of  Etruria, 
compared  with  such  an  action  ! 

When  once  among  his  friends,  Pichegru  de- 
sired nothing  but  quiet  and  privacy  ;  but  his  re- 
no'.vn  was  so  great,  and  his  character  so  much 
respected,  that  all  loyal  Frenchmen  were  indig- 
nant at  knowing  his  penury,  and  the  cause  of 
his  retirement ;  and  as  the  French  press,  al- 
though not  free,  was  not  quite  enslaved,  the 
diaily  prints  were  iilled  with  reproaches  and  ac- 
cusations against  the  Direcflory.  As  an  honour- 
able exile,  and  more  to  get  rid  of  a  supposed 
enemy  than  to  silence  public  clamour,  the  base 
and  jealous  Diredors  offered  Pichegru  the  em- 
bassy to  Sweden,  a  country  which  was  at  thrit 
time  governed  by  a  regent,  who  had  pardoned, 
most  of  the  regicide  assassins  of  his  great  and 
good  brother,  who  had  changed  his  alhance 
against  revolutionary  France  into  amicable  con- 
nexions  with  the  French  regicides,  and  whose 
political  principles,  if  he  had  any,  were  errone- 
ous, if  not  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  religion  and. 
monarchy. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Dire(fi:or  Le 

Tourneur. 
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YoTirncur  mentioned  Pichegru,  as  "  a  man  nvhom 
the  French  nation  cculd  present  either  to  its 
friends  cr  its  enemies  ;"  and  tliat  this  was  the 
case,  and  that  there  is  no  other  person  who  has 
figured  in  the  French  Revohttion  of  whom  this 
can  be  said,  all  Europe  knows,  as  well  as  citizen 
Le  Tourneiir. 

Perceiving  the  real  motive  of  the  offer  of  this 
embassy,  Pichegru  declined  its  acceptance,  not, 
as  Barras  afterwards  chose  to  say,  because  he 
found  himself  unlit  to  fill  it  with  honour,  but 
because  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Diredors,  men  whose  charaifters  differed  so 
widely  from  his  own,  and  whom  he  could  nei- 
ther persuade  himself  to  esteem,  nor  desire  to 
serve.  That  this  was  the  true  reason,  appears 
from  the  confession  of  Carnot,  one  of  his  great- 
est and  most  ungenerous  enemies.  He  says,  in 
one  of  his  writings,  "  During  a  conversation  of 
two  hours  with  Pichegru,  this  general  spoke 
with  a  finesse  d^esprity  and  with  a  diplomatical 
mformation,  which  surprised  me,  knowing  him 
only  by  his  military  talents,  which  do  not  al- 
ways suppose  an  universal  genius,  highly  culti- 
vated by  a  careful  education."  This  praise  is 
neither  flattering  nor  suspicious,  when  coming 
frojn  such  a  man  as  Carnot  •,   and  all  persons 

who 
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^ho  have  the  honour  to  know  General  Piche- 
gru,  agree  in  describing  his  feelings,  judgment^ 
political  information  and  intelligence,  as  being- 
as  liberal  and  extraordinary  as  his  skill  as  a  war- 
rior. 

But  though  he  refused  any  employment  under 
the  Dire<5loryj  yet,  when  his  fellow-citizens  chose 
him,  in  March  1797,  one  of  their  representatives 
in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura,  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment, and  he  followed  its  di(Slates. 

By  the  vi(ftories  of  Buonaparte,  during  1796,, 
and  still  more  by  his  false  and  bombastic  descrip- 
tions of  his  battles,  the  Jacobinical  Dire(Stors 
hoped  to  diminish  the  popularity  of  Pichegru, 
and  to  make  the  inconsistent  Frenchmen  forget 
what  they  owed  to  this  great  general  *,  but  in 
the  midst  of  external  successes,  the  interior  of 
France,  though  not  so  violently  convulsed,  was 
little  less  agitated  than  at  the  m.ost  alarming  pe- 
riods of  the  Revolution.  The  Directory  pos- 
sessed neither  the  confidence  nor  the  respect  of 
the  people  ;  their  councils  were  divided  by  se- 
parate views,  and  by  mutual  distrust  and  con- 
tempt ;  while  the  dread  of  new  revolutions,  and 
the  immediate  terror  of  military  force,  alone  ap- 
peared to  prevent  some  violent  explosion.     The 

Directors^ 
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Directors,  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  to  which 
thev  were  exposed,  saw  with  alarm  the  approach 
of  the  period  when,  by  the  new  constitution, 
the  people  must  meet  in  primary  assemblies 
to  choose  anew  a  third  part  of  their  representa- 
tives. 

As  a  measure  of  security  on  this  occasion, 
the  Directors,  by  a  decree,  prohibited  all  persons 
inscribed  on  the  list  of  emigrants,  although  ne- 
ver having  emigrated,  from  exercising  any  poli- 
tical rights  :  and  a  new  effort  to  prevent  the 
sovereign  people  from  enjoying  too  great  a  share 
of  authority,  was  made  by  the  Diredory,  in  a 
message  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred ;  where- 
in, after  speaking  mysteriously  of  conspirators, 
whose  hopes  were  not  yet  annihilated,  it  insinuated 
the  propriety  of  denying  to  all  who  had  refused, 
or  should  refuse,  to  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to 
royalty,  the  right  of  voiing,  considering  the  people 
vn  that  occasion  as  public  functionaries , 

As  most  of  the  citizens  chosen  were  of  the 
same  moderate  pi-inclples  with  Pichegru,  the 
eleclions  to  vacant  seats  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  were  not  satisfactory  to  government ; 
but  the  committees  of  nine,  formed  to  decide  on 
the  propriety  of  the  returns,  agreed  on  the  eligi- 
bility of  most  of  the  members. 

At 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  Pichegru  was  called  to  the  chair, 
as  its  first  president ;  and  his  name  being  signed 
to  two  resolutions,  the  Council  of  Ancients 
hailed  his  nomination  with  expressions  of  respect 
for  his  military  talents  and  virtues  :  but  his  abi- 
lities were  envied  by  one  part  of  the  Directory, 
TiTid  his  moderation  suspe^ed  by  another  :  his 
modesty  was  called  a  secret  ambition  ;  his  pru- 
dence a  concealed  vanity ;  his  loyalty  hypocrisy, 
and  his  popularity  conspiracy ;  and  after  these 
liberal  suppositions,  they  determined  sooner  or 
later  to  let  him  feel  the  effecl  of  their  envy  and 
hatred. 

Notwithstanding  Buonaparte  had  about  this 
time  concluded  the  peace  of  Leoben,  and  his 
political  and  revolutionary  principles  were 
known  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  jacobin 
Diredtors,  Pichegru's  popularity  increased,  and 
he  became  and  was  regarded  as  the  chief  hopfj 
of  all  moderate  men,  not  only  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  but  in  the  armies,  and  all  over 
France.  The  distraction  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment was  therefore  at  the  highest  pitch : 
the  new  elections,  by  giving  seats  to  some  men  of 
greater  abilities  than  had  before  been  chosen,  and 
af  charaders  comparatively  unblemished,  affordr. 

ed 
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ed  foundation  to  a  strong  and  popular  opposi- 
tion, which  justly  censured  public  proceedings 
with  a  freedom  that  upstart  tyranny  could  ill  en- 
dure, and  with  a  force  which  made  oppression 
writhe  in  anguish,  and  meditate  bloody  revenge. 

This  new  opposition  tended  to  open  the  eyes 
of  all  Frenchmen,  and  to  convince  them  that 
frauds,  ignorance,  imprudence,  negligence,  folly, 
and  peculation,  reigned  in  all  the  offices  under 
the  Directory,  and  that  particularly  in  the  fi- 
nances there  existed  neither  order,  foresight, 
nor  economy,  that  the  public  affairs  were  there- 
fore in  endless  confusion;  and  it  was  proved  that 
they  had  obtained  the  disposal  of  ninety-seven 
millions  of  livres  (about  4,300,000/.),  besides 
at  least  twenty  millions  received  in  contributions, 
under  pretence  that  they  %uould  thus  be  enabled  i@ 
makepeace  ;  but  no  peace  was  thought  of*. 

In  the  military  committee,  of  which  Pichegru 
was  a  member,  it  was  discovered  that  the  army 
list  contained/^?)'  thousand  men  to  he  paidy  clothed^ 
and  accoutred^  more  than  had  ever  been  really  en» 
rolled  i  and  the  military  hospital  had  charged  for 
patients  who  had  never  entered  their  wailsy  or  who 

had 

i»  See  Le  Rapport  du  Citoyen  Gilbert  Dcsmorlier.is  !c  si  Prai. 
£ui»  an  V. 
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had  long  been  dead:  and  this,  said  Dupont  dc 
Nemours,  who  was  stating  the  fa£ls,  Is  only  a 
corner  lifted  up  of  the  curtain  winch  conceals  these 
enormities.  On  the  thriftless  expenditure  he  ob- 
served, that  while  large  sums  were  issued  for  the 
opera,  the  conservatory  of  music,  the  riding- 
schools  at  Versailles,  and  lavished  on  manufac- 
tories of  arms  no  longer  wanting,  and  of  build- 
ings of  mere  ornament,  the  Directory  had  sent 
to  the  councils  an  alarming  message  on  the  state 
of  the  hospitals,  affirming,  that  out  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  foundlings,  three  hundred  had  died  for 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ^t 

These  and  other  debates  produced  no  good  ef- 
fefi:,  however,  except  affording  information  con- 
cerning the  economical,  moral,  and  political  con- 
duel  of  the  virtuous  rulers  of  a  modern  and  fa- 
shionable republic. 

Religion  also  occupied  a  conspicuous  share  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Legislative  Bodies  5  but 
no  law  founded  on  just,  wise?  or  honest,  priri- 
ciples,  was  adopted.  The  horrors  experienced 
hy  catholic  priests  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
were  exchanged  only  for  a  more  tranc^^uil,  though 

not 

*■  See  Le  Rapport  du  Citoyen  Dupant  de  Nemourg,  Mesiidof* 
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not  less  systematic  persecution,  under  the  system 
of  philosophy.  None  of  the  laws  which  imposed 
oaths  and  declarations  on  professors  of  all  per- 
suasions, even  on  those  whose  tenets  did  not  al- 
low them  to  take  an  oath,  were  repealed  j  but, 
instead  of  drowning  and  the  guillotine,  the  pe- 
nalties of  seclusion  and  deportation  were  ap- 
plied. 

Besides  these  domestic  occurrences,  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  government  towards  neutral 
nations  was  loudly  censured  by  Pichegru  and  his 
party:  the  injustice,  rapacity,  and  violence  which 
had  irritated  the  people  of  America,  and  the  con- 
duct of  Buonaparte  toward  the  neuiral  republics 
of  Venice  and  Genoa,  were  exposed  by  them  to 
severe  animadversion. 

These  spirited  contests  formed  part  of  a  system 
of  hostilities,  in  which  it  became  obvious  that  the 
government  must  either  adhere  to  the  constitu- 
tion, make  some  just  sacrifices  of  its  ambition  to 
its  safety,  or  fall.  The  directors  hated  each 
other,  but  Barras,  Rewbel,  and  La  Reveilliere, 
were  united  by  guilt  and  by  fear  \  v/hile  Carnot 
and  Barthelemy,  concurring  perhaps  in  nothing 
but  a  desire  of  peace,  opposed  the  blood-thirsty, 
disorganizing,  and  tyrannical  spirit  of  their  col- 
leagues*   The  opposition  of  Pichegru's  party  in 

ihc 
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the  Cauncil  of  Five  Hundred,  though  generally 
successful,  was  not  combined  by  any  common 
principle,  except  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
triumvirate  :  honour,  ability,  and  popular  favour 
was  theirs  ;  but  some  of  them  were  infedled  with 
the  desire  of  shewing  their  rhetoric  by  declaim- 
ing in  the  tribune  ;  while  their  adversaries,  more 
expert  in  their  conduiSh  of  revolutions,  were  pre* 
paring  to  derive  the  utmost  advantage  from  the 
chief  resources,  the  furious  jacobins  and  the  ar- 
mies. 

Reports  of  counter-revolutionary  proje<n:s  were 
circulated  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July  the  ofHcial 
journal,  or  government  gazette,  then  called  I^e 
Redacfeur,  issued  a  virulent  invective  against  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  implicating  them  as 
conspirators.  This  audacious  publication  occa- 
sioned a  message  to  the  Directory  \  but  it  was  an- 
swered by  an  impudent  and"  laconic  observatioHj 
that  no  existing  law  applied  to  the  case. 

On  the  same  day,  the  20th  of  July,  Pichegru 
jnaade  a  long  and  able  report  on  the  necessity  of 
a  re-organization  of  the  national  guard,  and  on 
the  manner  ci  forming  this  organization  so  as 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  state,  without  giving 
too  much  trouble  to  the  citizens  of  this  guardj 
nijho  ali/tie  in  France  could  be  depended  upon  for  as-* 

dstanct 
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i'i stance  to  oppose  the  daily  usurpations  of  the  exe^ 
cutive  power.     This  and  some  other  vigorous  pro- 
posals and  plans  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
caused  the  Diredtorv  to  take  measures  as  for  their 
own  prote(Stion*,  they  had  almost  entirely  changed 
the  ministry,  and,  foreseeing  that  an  opposition, 
headed  by  Pichcgru,  Willot,  and  o;her  experi- 
enced generals,  would  not  easily  be  conquered, 
were  preparing  to  violate  the  constitution,  by- 
drawing  a  large  military  force  round  Paris.  This 
intention  was  not  kept  sufficiently  secret  to  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  reports ;  and  surmise  was 
changed  to  certainty,  when  Aubry,  jn  the  name 
of  the  Committee  of  Inspedlors  of  the  Hall,  de- 
clared that  four  regiments  of  chasseurs,  with  part 
of  the  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  were  marching  for  Ferte-alois,  a  village 
about  seven  leagues  from  Paris,  'ivhile  the  consti- 
tution   limited   their    approach    to    tiuelve    leagues. 
On  the  26th  of  July  Pichegru  pronounced  a  most 
eloquent  speech  on  the  same  subjecl,  in  which 
he    clearly  proved    *'  the  phis   of  the  DireBor^^ 
its    violation    of  the    constitution^  and  its   intentioft 
again    to    introduce    the    revolutionary   government 
^nd  the  reign  of  terror;  to  exchange  the  const  it  t;- 
tional  code  for  the  anarchical  and  Woody  tyranny  of 
the  jacobinsP 

VOL.  H.  G  ..  -If 
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If  the  discovery  of  their  projects  was  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  the  conspiring  majority  of  the  Di- 
re(Story,  the  feeble  conduct  of  many  of  their  op- 
ponents restored  their  courage.  Instead  of  ail- 
ing as  Pichegru  desired,  and  of  proceeding  with 
revolutionary  vigour,  such  as  they  were  sure 
v/ould  be  used  by  the  Directors,  they  formed 
decrees  for  abolishing  two  clubs  which  had  been 
opened  under  the  name  of  constitutional  circles, 
and  dispatched  a  message  to  ascertain  the  age  of 
Barras*'-,  they  decreed,  besides,  a  law  for  esta- 
blishing on  all  pubhc  roads,  at  a  certain  distance 
from  Paris,  columns  inscribed  with  articles  from 
the  constitution,  and  an  order  forbidding  the  ad- 
vance of  armies  beyond  them:  a  most  ridiculous, 
feeble,  and  sliallow  attempt,  in  a  period  so  cri- 
tical t.  Timidity,  hesitation,  variety  of  views, 
and  want  of  mutual  confidence,  prevented  the 
adoption  of  the  only  mode  of  condu6l,  the  im- 
peachmefit  of  some  of  the  Directors^   which   could, 

in 


*  By  the  Constitution,  a  Direftor  should  be  above  forty  years  of 
age  ;  Barras  was  supposed  to  be  only  thirty-eight. 

+  One  division  of  troops,  tosheiu  tbtir  great  respeEl  Jor  the  lefwi 
and  for  the  constitution  ofihfir  country  ^htioxt  tliey  began  their 
inarch  towards  Paris,  dug.  up  the  constitutional  column  which 
.they  were  forbidden  to  pass  ,  put  it  upon  a  waggon,  carried  it  be- 
fore them,  and  respectfully  followed,  "without passing  it^  until  they 
weie  at  ihe  gates  of  Paris  \  \  \ 
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in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  tend  to  the  advan- 
tage of  opposition,  and  save  France  from  repub- 
lican oppression. 

The  Directory  relied  on  the  attachment  of  the 
army,  and  were  highly  gratified  by  the  condu^ 
of  the  jacobin  Buonaparte.  Divisions  of  the  ar- 
my under  his  command  in  Italy,  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  sent  addresses  to  the  troops  of  the 
interior,  most  of  which  were  distinguished  for 
violence  j  but  particularly  one  from  the  division 
under  Augereau,  which  rivalled  in  virulence, 
abuse,  and  threats,  the  productions  of  the  most 
licentious  days  of  the  Revolution.  The  atrocity 
of  these  proceedings,  so  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  every  principle  of  social  order,  was 
rendered  complete  by  an  address  from  the  staff  of 
Buonaparte's  army,  avowing  all  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  various  missives  already  circu- 
lated, threatening  death  to  those  who  should  shew 
themselves  royalists,  a  term  which  they  had  pre- 
viously shewn  they  meant  to  apply  to  all  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Dire^ory,  and  of  their  friends  the 
regicide  jacobins. 

While  the  Legislative  Body  had  such  an  in- 
contestible  evidence  of  the  criminal  intentions  of 
the  three  Diredlors,  a  message  was  received  from 
the  Executive  Governm.ent,  in  which  some  facts 

G  2         -  were 
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were  denied,  others  palliated,  and  accusations  of 
conspiracy  retorted  in  a  vague  and  insidious 
manner  upon  some  members  of  the  two  councils. 
This  message  was  by  both  councils  referred  to  a 
committee ;  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  in  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  the  Report  was  made  by 
Troncon  Ducoudray,  who  was  selected  for  this 
task  on  account  of  his  acknov/ledged  modera- 
tion and  talents.  He  gave  a  full  detail  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Directory  and  the  army,  shew- 
ing, in  many  instances,  their  inconsistency  v^-itli 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  though 
he  was  not  hasty  in  imputing  evil  intentions. 
Thibaudeau,  on  the  same  day,  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  made  a  report  equally  argu- 
mentative, though  more  warm,  and  concluded 
by  recommending  two  laws  ;  one  charging  the 
public  accuser  to  prosecute  ail  plots,  machina- 
tions, and,  generally,  all  offences  against  the 
Legislative  Body,  the  Executive  Directory,  and 
each  of  their  component  members ;  the  other, 
declaring  penalties  against  the  military  who  should 
deliberate   as  a  body,  or  sign  addresses  coUec- 

tiVely. 

Before  any  decision  could  take  place  with  re- 
spect to  these  propositions,  the  three  Directors 
had  resolved  to  overturn,  by  force,  all  the  impe- 
diments 
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diments  raised  by  the  constitution  against  arbi- 
trary power.  Hoche  was  first  fixed  on  to  carry 
the  design  of  the  Directory  into  execution  ;  but, 
they  having  been  obliged  to  disavow  some  of  his 
proceedings,  he  had  retired,  full  of  rage  and  dis- 
appointment, to  his  army ;  while  the  confidence 
intended  him  was  transferred  to  Augereau,  whom 
Buonaparte  had  sent  to  Paris  from  the  Army  of 
Italy*.  Besides  the  regular  troops  at  the  disposal 
of  this  general,  great  numbers  of  jacobins  and 
terrorists,  who  had  served  Robespierre  and  his 
faction,  were  in  Paris,  soliciting  employ  or  pro- 
motion, and  were  encouraged  to  remain  in  the 
city,  although  motions  had  been  made  in  the 
Council  of  Five  hundred  for  their^removaL 

It 

•  Augereau,  the  son  of  a  fruit-woman  at  Paris,  ha3  served  most 
«f  the  powers  of  Europe  as  a  common  soldier,  and  has  been  flogged 
in  Austria  and  Prussia  for  desertion.  He  was  a  fencing-master  at 
KeuchateJ,  in  Switzerland,  in  17^9,  where  he  robbed  a  watch- 
maker, Couivoisier,  of  a  horse  and  two  watches,  and  then  inlisted 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Neapolitan  Service,  where  he  gave  lessons  as  a 
fencing-master;  he  again  deserted,  and  became  first  a  French  spy, 
and  afterwards  a  French  general.  At  Verona  anJ  Venice  lie 
plundered  upwards  of  six  miilions  of  livres;  he  is,  in  p:ivate,  re- 
markable for  his  presumption  and  vanity  ;  his  boasts  deprive  all 
other  commanders  of  their  merit,  and  the  ostentatious  decorations 
of  his  person  with  rings  nnd  jewels,  form  a  ridiculous  contrast 
with  liis  ignorance  in  conversation,  and  the  gross  vulgariiy  ol  his 
manners.     Recuell  d' AnccJites,  page  360, 

g3 
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It  appears  almost  inconceivable,  that,  with  so 
many  evidences  of  a  conspiracy  against  them, 
and  so  many  proofs  of  the  determination  of  the 
triumvirate  not  to  regard  the  restrictions  of  the 
constitution,  Pichegru  and  the  other  leading  men 
in  opposition  should  not  be  bound  by  some  com- 
mon tie,  or  animated  by  some  general  spirit.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  in  troublesome  times,  courage, 
frankness,  patriotism,  and  talents,  are  seldom 
sufficient  to  defeat  the  plots  of  intriguers.  Pi- 
chegru Avas  surrounded  by  orators,  who  did  not 
think  of  any  thing  but  making  brilliant  speeches 
in  the  tribune,  rounding  periods,  and  framing 
motions,  without  any  spirit  to  adt  with  vigour, 
or  judgment  enough  to  see  the  absolute  necessity 
of  doing  so.  Notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours 
he  could  not  inspire  the  timorous  with  valour, 
the  idle  with  activity,  and  unite  the  opinion  of 
twenty  different  societies  and  parties,  who  con- 
stituted the  opposition  of  which  he  was  regarded 
as  the  chief:  he  was  unable  to  subdue  the  cir- 
cumspection of  some,  the  scruples  of  others,  and 
the  dread,  the  cowardice  of  most  of  them  ;  or 
to  prevent  the  crimes  of  the  dire^orial  faction 
by  being  beforehand  in  the  attack,  and  infli^ing 
on  its  guilty  members  a  well-deserved  punish- 
ment. 

Pichegru 
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Pichegru  had  not  been  six  weeks  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  before  he 
formed  a  just  opinion  of  the  persons  who  pre- 
tended to  share  his  sentiments,  and  to  be  led  by 
his  opinions  ;  he  therefore  always  doubted  of 
success,  and  might,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his 
colleagues,  have  escaped  proscription  by  retire- 
ment ;  but  he  had  been  the  first  to  propose  the 
organization  of  the  national  guards  ;  and  al- 
though many  thousands  of  the  Parisians  had 
made  him  offers  and  promises  to  resist  the  at- 
tem^pts  of  the  Dire6lory,  he  knew  too  well  those 
cowardly  citizens,  not  to  foresee  that,  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  not  one  would  stir  or  inter- 
fere*, he  thought  it,  however,  his  duty  to  re- 
main on  the  spot,  and  to  be  the  martyr  of  his 
loyalty,  rather  than  to  give  his  enemies  and  ca- 
lumniators reason  to  say  that  he  had  deserted 
men  who  required  nothing  but  a  chief  to  become 
victorious. 

While,  therefore,  his  and  their  adversaries 
were  drawing  round  him  and  them  the  net  of 
destruction,  the  sitting  of  the  two  councils,  on 
the  3d  of  September,  terminated  in  perfedt  tran- 
quillity ;  and  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
the  motion  on  Thibaudeau's  report  was  adjourned 
to  the  next  day,  a  day  in  which  the  existing  le- 

G  4  gislature 
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gislature  was  doomed  to  undergo  a  total  altera- 
tion in  its  constitution  and  members.  Pichegra 
and  many  others  of  the  opposition  party,  made 
>:ensible  by  him  of  the  perils  which  awaited  them, 
had  proposed  bringing  forward  a  decree  of  accu- 
sation against  the  three  Directors  ;  whilst  others, 
judging  the  period  too  far  advanced  for  such  ;i 
measure,  proposed  marching  to  the  dire^orial 
palace,  arresting  or  putting  them  to  death,  and 
then  publishing  to  the  people  of  France  a  state- 
ment of  their  motives  •,  but  these  protreedings  of 
vigour  were  over-ruled  by  the  timid,  the  trea* 
cherous,  and  the  indolent. 

In  the  nights  of  the  Sd  and  4th  of  September, 
the  conspiring  Directors  threw  off  the  mask  of 
patriotism  for  that  of  rebellion,  and  began  to  e^ 
{c£t  another  revolution,  by  ordering  two  of  their 
colleagues,  Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  to  be  taken 
into  custody  i  the  first,  however,  secured  his 
retreat,  but  the  other  was  arrested  by  Barras 
himself.  Having  thus  partially  executed  the 
first  portion  of  their  projeft,  Barras,  Rewbel,. 
and  La  Reveilliere*,  the  triumvirate,  proceeded 
to  other  operations.     A  committee,  called  in-. 

spe£lors, 

♦  Barras  was  before  the  Revolution  an  infamous  degraded  noble* 
man;  he  voied  for  ihe  dealh  of  his  king,  and  w.th  the  assistance^ 

of 
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speclors,  appointed  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
droops  to  the  place  of  the  sitting  of  the  Councils, 
and  to  dire<Sl  their  internal  police,  was  composed 
of  General  Pichegru,  Vaublanc,  Thibaudeau, 
Emery,  and  Dalarue*,  who  were  divided  in 
opinion  respecting  the  conspiracy,  till  General 
Ramel,  commander  of  the  Legislative  Body 
guard,  announced  an  order  that  he  had  received 
at  one  o'clock  in  the   morning,  to  attend   the 

Minister 


of  Buonaparte,  executed  f«  Wifjjf  thousands  of  his  countrymen  at 
Toulon  and  at  Paris.  Rewbel,  formerly  an  a'torney,  another  re- 
gicide, has  since  the  Revolution  plundered  miilioni  ;  and,  as  a  Di- 
reftor,  caused  thousands  to  be  shot  or  transported.  La  Revdilliere 
Lepaux,  a  deformed  stigmatic,  formerly  an  intriguer  under  the 
appellation  of  a  man  of  letters,  disbelieved  the  existence  of  a  Cod, 
and  passed  his  life  in  tormenting  mankind  and  the  conscieriCes  of 
cluiscians,  by  pretending  to  be  the  pope  of  the  tiieophiUnilm-pl^fS, 
or  revolutionary  philosophers.  These  three  >iie  intriguers  de- 
feated a  general  who  had  defeated  the  united  forces  of  Austria, 
England,  Prussia,  Hanover,  Holland,  and  Hessia.  So  liale  does 
it  depend  upon  t<ilents  or  virtue  lo  be  vidlorlous  in  flois  and  revolu- 
tions ! 

*  Of  the  five  Inspedlors,  Pichegru  and  Delarue  were  for  vigo- 
rous measures;  Vaublanc  and  Thibaudeau  were,  from  cowardice, 
for  temporizing  prcteedii.gs ;  and  Emery  was  the  spy  of  the  Direc- 
tory, whp  betrayed  all  the  discussions  of  his  colle.Tgues,  and  was 
therefore,  with  Thibaudeau,  wliose  conduit  was  suspicious  to  many, 
excepted  from  deportation  ;  while  Pichegru,  Uelarue,  and  Vaublanc, 
were  treated  with  all  possible  indignity  a;id  cruelty,  both  ia  jh*"- 
Temple  and  on  their  way  to  Cayenne. 

C5 
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Minister  at  War,  and  that  several   columns  of 
troops  were  entering  the  city.     He  was  a  few- 
hours  afterwards  summoned,  in  the  name  of  the 
Dire6lorv,  to  allow  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  to 
pass    the   Pont  Tournant  (the  entrance   to  t}^ 
Thuiilerie   gardens   from    the   place    of   Louis 
XV.)-,  but  he  bravely  refused,  though   assured 
that  his  corps  of  eight  hundred  grenadiers  was 
surrounded  by  twelve  thousand  men,  with  four 
pieces  of  cannon.     In  this  emergency  lie  sent  to 
Lafond-Ladebat  and  Simeon,  the  presidents  of 
the  two  Councils,  for  instruiStions,  and  gave  no- 
tice  of  what  v^as   passing  to  several  members. 
Pichegru  had  already  ascertained  that  the  halls 
were  completely  invested,  and  Ramel  was  con- 
sulting v^ith  the  Committee  of  Inspectors,  when 
news  arrived  that  the  Pont  Tournant  was  forced, 
the   garden   filled    with    troops,  and    a   battery 
forming  to  bear  on  the   hall  of  the   Council  of 
Ancients.     The   post    of  the  Council   of  Five 
Hundred,  defended  by  a  brave  lieutenant  named 
Blot,  alone  remained,  and  Ramel  had  vainly  so- 
licited leave  to  call  out  the  reserve  of  grenadiers, 
and  attempt  repelling  fovce  by  force ;  when  the 
troops  of  the  Directory,  headed  by  Augereau^ 
rushed  in,  and,  after  a  considerable  struggle,  se- 
cured all  the  Inspectors^  and  several  other  mem- 
bers 
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bers  of  the  Councils  who  had  come  to  share  their 
deHberations. 

A  considerable  number  of  members  of  both 
Councils,  having  assembled  at  private  houses, 
sallied  forth  in  their  scarfs,  and  attempted  to 
gain  the  entrance  of  their  own  hails,  but  were 
thrice  repulsed  by  the  military ;  while  the  mi- 
nority of  each  legislative  body  met  at  a  play- 
house In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Diredlory, 
called  Odeon,  and  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  me- 
dical college,  and  made  laws  suited  to  the  views 
oY  the  triumvirate. 

This  party  had,  previous  to  the  explosion  of 
their  mines,  prepared  proclamations  to  deceive 
the  people  of  Paris,  declaring  the  existence  of  a 
plot  to  re-establish  royalty  j  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  the  mock  assembly  at  the  Odeon 
received  a  message  from  the  Directory,  equally 
false  and  absurd  with  the  proclamations  in  the 
morning,  affirming  the  halls  of  the  councils  to 
have  been  fixed  on  as  the  scene  of  a  conspiracy 
to  restore  royalty,  and  that  Picliegru,  in  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Prince  de  Conde,  had 
formed  a  plot  which  would  have  been  executed^ 
but  that  the  Prince  himself  refused  to  afford  his 
sanation.  These  accusations  were  supported  by 
a  pretended  correspondence   said   to    be  inter- 

G  6  cepted 
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cepted  (but  which,  from  the  strongest  internal 
evidence,  appeared  to  be  forged),  and  some  ab- 
surd extorted  confessions  of  Duverne  de  Presle, 
one  of  the  royalist  conspirators  arrested  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  *.  Reports  were 
then  presented  by  several  members,  who  read 
draughts  of  law,  annulling  the  elections  in  forty- 
nine  departments,  and  ordering  the  deportation 
of  Generals  Pichegru  and  VVillot,  with  thirty* 
eight  other  members  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  eleven  of  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
and  the  Directors  Carnot  and  Barthelemy ;  with 
a  number  of  other  citizens,  generals,  ministers, 
priests,  and  editors  of  newspapers.  The  fate  of 
all  these  viftims,  condemned  without  a  trial,  was 
rendered  additionally  cruel  by  the  sequestration 
of  their  property,  till  accounts  should  be  received 
of  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  deportation :  the 
remainder  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  passed 
this  sentence  without  hesitation,  in  which  that 
of  the  Ancients  concurred ,  while  they  boasted 
of  this  proceeding  as  an  act  of  mercy,  though  it 
V     ^  pre- 

*  Pichegru  was  3t  the  same  time  accused  and  denounced  by 
Moreau  and  Buonapaste,  the  former  being  the  dupe  of  the  latter  ; 
who,  as  long  as  Pichegru  remained  in  France,  could  have  no  hope 
«o  usurp  power  over  Frenchmen;  but  neither  of  them  produced  a 
:^:ngle  line  of  Pichegru's  hand»wriiing. 
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prevented  the  unjudged  prisoners  from  procuring 
even  the    most    common    necessaries    for  their 
comfort  and  accommodation  in  the  voyage  which 
they  were  afterwards  doomed  to  make.     Laws 
of   the    greatest    severity  were  enacled    against 
emigrants  and  their  relations ;  a  new  oath  was 
imposed,  of  hatred  to  royaky  and  anarchy,  and 
attachment  and  fideHty  to  the  Repubhc  and  con- 
stitution of  the  year  three,  a  constitution  which 
they  at  the  same  time  violated  in  the  most  scan- 
dalous manner.     All  journals,  periodical  papers, 
and  the  presses    for  printing  them,    were    put 
under  the  inspection  of  the  police  :  the  late  laws, 
decreed  according  to  the  motion  of  Pichegru,  for 
re-organizing  the  national  guard,  were  abrogated, 
and  the  Directory  was  invested  with  the  power 
of  declaring  any  commune  in  a   state  of  siege. 
These,  and  some  other  regulations  equally  tyran- 
nical and  vengeful,  gave  to  the  executive  power 
a  complete  dictatorial  authority,   and  terminated 
the  glimmering  prospe<5t,  which  some  still  aiFedl- 
ed  to  view,  of  liberty  restored   by  the  exertions 
of  the  French  philosophers  *. 

Pichegru 

*  The  Author  was  at  Paris  when  this  revolution  was  effefletL; 
and  what  he  then  observed,  confirmed  his  opinion  of  the  base  and 
cowardly  charafter  of  the  Parisians.    The  3d  of  September  was  a 

Sunday  ; 
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PIchegru  and  the  other  arrested  Deputies  had 
been  condu(fled  to  the  Temple  bastile,  and  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  days  the  private  vengeance  c^ 
the  Directors  added  considerable  numbers  to  the 
list  of  sacrifices  :  their  tool,  the  infamous  Auge- 
reau,  was  v/ell  adapted  to  carry  into  execution 
their  orders  of  cruelty,  by  himself,  or  by  instru- 
ments worthy  of  him.  He  had  appointed  Ge- 
neral Dutertre  commandant  of  the  Temple,  and 
of  the  escort  destined  to  accompany  the  impri- 
soned Deputies  to  their  place  of  embarkation. 
This  republican  general  had,  a  month  before, 
come  out  of  the  gallies  at  Toulon,  where  he  had 
been  confined  under  sentence  of  a  court  martial, 
for  robbery,  assassination,  and  setting  fire  to 
•  houses,  in  La  Vendee*. 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, Pichegru,  and  the  other  proscribed  persons 
were    removed   from    the  Temple    in    vehicles 
placed  upon  faur-wheeied  waggons,  nearly   re- 
sembling 

Sunday  ;  and  the  Tivoli,  and  all  other  public  places,  were  crov/ded 
with  elegant  and  fashionable  people,  who  all  cursed  the  Diredory, 
and  praised  the  two  Councils.  In  the  night  the  revolution  took, 
place ;  and  the  next  day  all  the  gardens,  squares,  and  streets,  were 
filled  with  the  same  Parisians,  dressed  as  sans-culottes,  and  crying 
out  every  where,  *'  Long  live  the  Diredlory  !  Down  with  the 
Councils!" 
*  Ramel's  Narrative,  page  iz. 
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sembling  gun-carriages.  They  were,  a  kind  of 
cage,  secured  on  all  sides  with  bars  of  iron  breast 
high,  nearly  resembling  such  as  are  used  in  Eng- 
land for  the  conveyance  of  wild  beasts  ;  and 
every  shake  or  jolt  bruised  them  in  a  most  ter- 
rible manner  :  a  padlock  fastened  the  iron  grat- 
ing by  which  they  entered ;  they  had  neither 
time  nor  means  to  make  the  slightest  prepara- 
tion for  their  removal.  The  triumvirate,  anxi- 
ous to  enjoy  the  brutal  and  cowardly  pleasuse  of 
contemplating  their  fallen  adversaries,  caused 
the  cars  to  pass  before  their  palace  of  Luxem- 
burgh,  where  the  walls,  already  rendered  by  its 
inhabitants  the  inclosure  of  every  imaginable 
crime,  re-echoed  with  the  mirthful  plaudits  of  a 
ruffian  band,  whose  savage  exultation  would 
have  disgraced  the  untutored  aborigines  of  Ame- 
rica. 

During  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Rochefort, 
there  were  no  sufferings  or  indignities  which  Pi- 
chegru  and  his  companions  in  misfortune  were 
not  obliged  to  endure,  and  no  danger  to  which 
they  were  not  exposed :  they  were  hooted  at, 
cursed,  threatened,  and  covered  with  mud,  by 
the  jacobins,  at  every  place  they  -passed  or 
halted  at :  water  was  their  only  drink,  and 
black  bread  their  only  food,  during  the  day,  and 

a  pri- 
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a  prison,  a  dungeon,  or  the  damp  pavement  in 
some  deserted  church,  their  place  of  repose  at 
night.  The  officers  under  Dutertre,  Adjutant 
general  Colin,  and  his  second,  Guillet,  were,  in 
September  1792,  among  tlie  Septembrisers,  or 
assassins  of  the  prisoners  at  Paris,  and  owed  to 
it  their   military  rank.     Ar  Blois  they  had  pre- 

-  pared  the  same  destru6lion  for  the  departed  De- 
puties, had  not  the  courage  and  humanity  of  a 
municipal  officer  prevented  it  *,  but,  enraged  at 
their  disappointment,  they  lodged  him  the  same 
night  among  the  galley-slaves,  in  irons,  at  Tour, 
in  Tourain.  At  Chatelherault,  Dutertre  ordered 
them  to  be  shut  up  in  so  infedlious  a  dungeon, 
that  Pichegru  and  several  others  swooned  j  and 
they  would  all  have  been  stifled,  had  not  the 
door,  at  which  sentinels  were  placed  to  watch 
them  closely,  been  speedily  opened.  Even  Pi- 
chegru, though  still  young,  and  hardened  by 
the  fatieues  of  v/ar,  suffered  so  much  from  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  jolts  of  the  v/ag- 
gons,  that  he  demanded  as  a  favour  to  vi^alk  on 
foot  in  the  midst  of  the  escort  -,  but  he  was  re- 

-fused  with  brutality  :  for  ^*  when  once  the  pri- 
soners had  entered  the  carriages,  or  rather  the 
cages  in  the  morning,  and  the  iron  grating  was 
locked,  they  were  not  opened  again  till  night, 

though 
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though  illness  or  natural  wants  ever  so  much  re- 
quired it."     Such  were  the  orders  ofDutertre* 

At  last,  on  the  21st  of  September,  they  ar- 
rived at  Rochefort,  where  the  most  ill-omened 
presages  surrounded  them.  The  soldiers  com- 
posing the  garrison  of  this  city  lined  the  hedges 
upon  the  road ;  and  a  crowd  of  sailors  made  the 
air  re-echo  with  the  ill-boding  cry  of — "  To  the 
ivatery  to  the  ivater  I  Droivn  them,  drown 
them !  /  /"  Here  they  were  embarked  on  board 
a  small  brig,  and  by  some  ill-looking  soldiers 
rudely  forced  down  between  decks,  pushed 
and  crowded  toward  the  forecastle,  while  they 
were  nearly  suffocated  with  the  smoke  of  the 
.kitchen. 

They  were  now  suffering  extremely  from  hun- 
ger and  thirst  j  for  they  had  neither  eaten  nor 
drank  during  the  thirty-six  preceding  hours.  A 
.  pail  of  water  was  let  down  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  a  couple  of  the  crew's  loaves  were  thrown 
down  beside  it,  with  a  gesture  of  the  utmost 
contempt.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  eat, 
on  account  of  the  smoke,  and  their  very  uneasy 
situation.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  sentinels,  vvha 
pressed  them  more  and  more,  held  the  most 
horrid  language.  Pichegrju  having  resented  the 
insolence  of  one  who  was  In  the  midst  of  them, 

the 
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latter  replied  to  the  general,  "  Thou   hadst  better 
be  silent,  for  thou   are  not  yet  out   of  our  poiver,^ 
This  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years   of 
age. 

They  had  every   reason  to  believe  that   the 
place  of  their  deportation  was  no  other  than  the 
bed  of  the  river  Charante,  where  they  were  now 
at  anchor,  and  that  they  were  aiSliially  on  board 
one  of  those  horrid  instruments  of  execution,  a 
vessel  ivhh  a  trap- door,  invented  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  republican  tyrants  for  human  blood,  and 
to  murder  in  the  dark,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as 
many  victims  as  their  caprice  could  desire :  and 
during  one,  to  them,  dreadful  night,  they  were 
listening  in  anxious  suspense,  and  silent  horror 
and   resignation,  constantly  expeifting  the  fatal 
moment  to  arrive.     At  last  they  were  sent  on 
board  a  cutter,  where  Pichegru  and  three  others 
were  separated  from  their  companions  by  the  cap- 
tain, who  himself  ordered  them  to  go  down  into 
the  boatswain's  store-room,  saying,  "  As  for  you 
four  gentlemen,  this  is  to  be  your  lodging  :"  and 
thus   they  remained    for  fifty-two   days,  in  the 
profoundest  darkness,  in   that   horrid   dungeon, 
infeded  by  the  exhalations  of  the  hold,  and  by 
the  cables,  without  4iammocks  or  covering,  or 
any  thing  on  which  to  lay  their  heads,  though  un- 
able 
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able  to  hold  themselves  upright.  At  noon  every 
day  a  biscuit  was  brought  to  each  ;  and  a  bucket 
full  of  gourgones,  or  4arge  beans  boiled,  filled  with 
vermin,  filth,  and  hair,  and  without  any  season- 
ing, was  set  down  for  them.  This  was  their 
daily  allowance,  and  the  only  food  that  was  given 
them  during  the  whole  voyage. 

The  detachments  which  had  been  put  on  board 
the  cutter  to  guard  them,  consisted  of  men  se- 
lected from  among    the  revolutionary  bands  of 
the  Committee  of  Nantes,   so  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  terror  for  the  massacres  and  drownings 
of  the  priests  who  were  sentenced  to  deporta- 
tion.    They  were  heard  to  relate  to  each  other 
their  various  and  infamous  exploits.  One  boasted 
of  having,  during  a  march,  assassinated  his  cap- 
tain by  stabbing  him  in  the  back,  and  thrown  him 
into  a  ditch,  because  he  suspedled  him  of  aristo- 
cracy ;    another   coolly  enumerated   liow   many 
priests  he  had  drowned  in  the  Loire  j  a  third  ex- 
plained to  his  comrades  how  the  drownings  were 
performed,  and  mimicked  the  grimaces  of  the  un- 
fortunate wretches  at   the  moment   of  submer- 
sion :  several  of  them  boasted  of  having  killed 
with  their  oars  those  who,  after  passing  through 
the  trap-door  in  the  drowning  vessels,  endeavour- 
to  save  their  lives  by  swimming  ;    and  if  these 

monsters 
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monsters  suspended  for  a  moment  their  horrid 
conversation,  it  was  only  to  sing  disgusting  songs. 
They  chose  the  time  of  their  prisoners  resting, 
to  place  themselves  by  the  hatchway,  and  howl 
out  their  obscenities,  their  blasphemies,  and  their 
songs  of  cannibals. 

Of  those  transported,  Pichegru  was  the  only 
one  who  was  not  sea-sick ;  but  he  suffered  so 
much  the  more  from  hunger.  It  produced  pa- 
roxysms of  rage,  and  the  coarse  food,  which 
he  ate  in  too  small  quantities,  only  excited  his 
ravenous  appetite.  One  day  the  hunger  and  im- 
patience of  the  general  furnished  the  captain 
of  the  cutter.  La  Porte,  with  a  pretext  to  add  to 
the  vexations  which  he  inflitSted  on  the  four  pri- 
soners of  the  store-room.  The  cabin-boy  who 
waited  on  them  persisted,  notwithstanding  their 
prayers  and  menaces,  in  always  bringing  them 
their  bucket  of  beans  so  filthy,  that  they  could 
not  touch  them  :  Pichegru  therefore  pushed  the 
boy  once,  when  he  brought  a  bucket  almost  co- 
vered with  hairs.  The  boy  fell  into  the  bucket, 
and,  being  scalded,  cried  aloud,  and  called  for 
help.  Pichegru  accused  himself  of  the  fadl ;  but 
his  fellow-prisoners  would  not  allow  that  he 
alone  was  culpable,  and  the  captain  ordered  them 
all  four  to  bf  put  hi  irons,    in   which  condition 

thev 
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they  suffered  severely  for  six  days  ;  nor  was  the 
captain  then  disposed  to  relieve  them,  had  not 
fear,  from  the  murmurs  of  some  of  the  sailors, 
who  compassionated  the  fate  of  their  four  en- 
chained fellow-citizens,  of  luhom  three  had  been 
republican  generals^  compelled  him  to  that  mea- 
sure. 

At  length  they  landed  in  Cayenne,  and  hoped, 
ha:^^ing  escaped  from  the  presence  of  their  ty- 
rants, to  range  there  at  liberty ;  but  they  were 
mistaken  :  wherever  a  French  republican  com- 
mands, tyranny  and  oppression  are  felt,j  and 
their  companions,  wretchedness  and  misery,  must 
be  expected.  Instead  of  enjoying  even  the  sha- 
dow of  liberty  in  the  deserts  of  this  unhealthy 
country,  they  were  sent  to  the  fort  of  Sinamary, 
on  the  pestilential  banks  of  the  river  of  that 
name.  Even  in  this  miserable  abode,  their  per- 
secutors harassed  them  by  a  refinement  of  cru- 
elty ;  they  v/ere  closely  confined  in  dungeons 
used  as  prisons  for  fugitive  negroes  and  crimi- 
nals, containing  neither  beds,  tables,  nor  chairs, 
nor  any  one  piece  of  furniture.  No  European^ 
perhaps,  had  ever  before  been  thrown  into  such 
a  den,  in  such  a  climate,  there  to  be  given  as  a 
prey  to  scorpions,  centipedes,  gnats,  musquitos, 
and  many  other  species  of  insects,  equally  nu- 
merous. 
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merous,  dangerous,  and  disgusting  !  they  were 
not  even  secure  from  serpents,  which  frequently 
crept  into  the  fort.  Pichegru  found  one  of  an 
uncommon  size,  which  he  killed :  it  was  thicker 
than  his  arm,  and  lay  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
his  cloak,  which  served  him  for  a  pillow  in  his 
hammock^  They  were,  besides,  totally  desti- 
tute of  clothes,  linen,  and  money,  and  their 
viftuals  were  worse  than  those  given  to  the  ne- 
groes. 

Pichegru  still  retained  his  accustomed  firmness, 

and  shewed  that  confidence,  that  presentiment, 
as  it  were,    of  future  amelioration,    which  na- 
turally communicates  itself  to  others.     Kis  prin- 
cipal occupation  was  inspiring  his  feilow-sufFerers 
with  courage  and    constancy  j    his   only  amuse- 
ment   was    learning    English.      He    preserved, 
amidst  all  his  pursuits,    his    military  tone  and 
•manners,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  overcome 
the  tedious    monotony  of  imprisonment.      He 
was  often  singing,  especially  such  fragments  as 
were  applicable  to  his  situation  ;  not  plaintive  or 
romantic  effusions,  but  such  as  abounded  in  the 
energy  of  vehement  expression  and  awakened  mi- 
litary ardour.     He  supported  with  fortitude,  and 
without  complaint,  his  present  evils,  and  con- 
templated the  vile  instrument  of  his  misfortunes 

with 
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with  contempt.     The  only  day  that  he  seemed 
afflicted  was,  when  an  American  vessel  brought 
news  "  that  the  usurpation  over  his  country  was 
completed,  all  good  citizens  oppressed,  the  re- 
volutionary laws  rigorously  enforced,  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  blood  re-established  under  the  name  of 
Military  Commissions."    He  then  deplored,  with 
the  other  prisoners,  the  fate   of  their  wretched 
and  degraded  country.   If  an  honest  man,  strug- 
gling with  misfortunes,  be  the  noblest  work  of 
God,  a  hero  and  a  patriot  in  fetters  is  an  angel 
upon  earth. 

After  eight  months  endurance  of  all  the  suf- 
ferings of  captivity  and  want,  of  insult  and  tor- 
ments, Pichegru,  with  seven  other  prisoners,  at 
last  escaped  from  his  oppressors,  the   dangers  of 
the  waves  and  the  horrors  of  famine  ;  having  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  arrested,  and  during 
the  voyage  to  his  place  of  deportation  and  his 
imprisonment    at  Cayenne,    conduced   himself 
with  that  noble  fortitude  which  elevates  misfor- 
tune, and  commands  respe<n:  even  from  republi- 
can despots.     He  first  landed  in  the  Dutch  co- 
lony of  Surinam,  and  afterwards,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1798,  disembarked  inEngland;  where 
royalty  received  the  republican  exile,  generosity 

rewarded 
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rewarded  talents,  and  hospitality  soothed  misfor- 
tunes*. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  particulars  of  Pichegru 
proscribed,  will  be  to  loyal  men  equally  interest- 
ing with  those  of  Pichegru  A^ictorious  ;  as  they 
truly  paint  the  cruelties  of  republican  rulers,  the 
ingratitude  of  republican  citizens,  and  the  in- 
justice of  republican  governments :  they  exhi- 
bit the  immoral,  barbarous,  and  infamous  con- 
du£l  of  most  men,  of  inferiors,  as  well  as  of  su- 
periors, who  have  engaged  or  are  employed  in 
keeping  up  the  cause  of  the  French  rebellion  ; 
and  if  it  has  surprised  foreigners,  that  some 
Frenchmen,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  have  usurp- 
ed power  to  become  tyrants,  it  is  no  less  asto- 
nishing, that  those  upstart  tyrants  have  found 
slaves  base  enough  to  obey  their  dictates,  and 
cruel  enough  to  execute,  and  often  to  aggravate, 
their  commands  ;  and  that  the  same  great  nation 
contains  such  a  number  of  various,  vicious,  and 
vile  men,  that  Robespierre's  guillotine,  the  Di- 
rectorial 


,'! 


*  The  particular  fa£ls  mentioned  concerning  the  revoTution  of 
Che  4th  of  September,  1797,  and  Pichegru's  deportation,  are  de- 
rived from  Didlionnaire  Biographique,  Carnot's  Reply,  Job  Aime'S 
Narrative,  Secret  Anecdotes  of  the  i8th  Frudidor  by  De  la  Hue, 
Ramel's  Narrative,  and  Recueil  d'Anecdotes. 
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rcv^orial  deportation,  and  the  Consular  shooting 
and  poisoninor,  have  never  wanted  fit  subjects  to 
carry  into  effe(^  their  inhuman  and  merciless  de- 
crees. 

Of  Pichegru's  talents  as  a  general,  neither 
Buonaparte  nor  his  military  sycophants  have 
dared  to  throw  out  any  doubts  ;  of  his  principles 
as  a  politician,  nothing  is  known  but  what  does 
honour  to  the  commander  as  well  as  to  the  se- 
nator, and  inspires  admiration  of  the  patriot.  The 
conquest  of  Alsace,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hol- 
land, convince  every  body  of  the  former  ;  while 
vague  accusations,  invented  by  envy  or  forged 
by  jealousy,  without  proofs  as  well  as  without 
fa^s,  are  unable  to  diminish  known  patriotism 
and  irreproachable  opinions  ;  and  whatever  ca- 
hminy  or  affli6lion  have  proclaimed,  exaggera- 
tion propagated,  treason  discovered,  or  fear  dis- 
closed, all  moderate  and  just  men,  even  in  France, 
acknowledge  that  Pichegru  is  really  and  more 
sincerely  attached  to  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  his  country,  than  Buonaparte,  or  any  other 
republican  ruler  or  general ;  and  though  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  Corsican,  and  approve  of  an. 
unjust  and  perhaps  impolitic  aggrandizement,  at 
the  expence  of  good  faith  and  of  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  his  moral  and  political  notions,  **  that 

VOL.  IX.  H  it 
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it  is  not  the  extent  of  a  country,  or  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  which  constitute  the  greatness 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation,"  has  as  many,  if  not 
more,  adherents,  than  the  Machiavehsm  and  ex- 
travagant ambition  of  his  unprincipled  antago- 
nist ;  and  all  loyal  Frenchmen  prefer,  with  Pi- 
chegru,  "  to  enjoy  liberty  with  twenty  millions 
of  freemen,  than,  under  the  artificial  and  op- 
pressive grandeur  of  an  adventurer,  to  suffer 
bondage  with  thirty  millions  of  slaves." 

In  a  work  attributed  to  a  person  who  was  not 
a  friend,  or  partial  to  Pichegru,  is  the  following 
sentence  :  "  Pichegru's  only  occupation  is  his 
country  ;  and  he  is  always  disposed  to  answer 
those  who  speak  to  him  in  favour  of  such  men, 
or  of  such  a  faction, — Promote  the  happiness  of 
France y  and  yen  may  depend  ttpon  me  as  one  of 
sour  party^  This  was  written  some  few  days 
before  the  4th  of  September,  1797,  when  Buo- 
naparte denounced,  Barras  and  the  Directory 
condemned,  and  Frenchmen  transported,  Piche- 
gru,  as  a  traitor  and  conspirator^. 

Egotism  is  the  chief  passion  of  French  repub- 
licans 5  it  has  caused  them  to  commit  murders, 

and 

♦  Secret  Anecdotes  of  the  iSlh  Fruiflidor,  by  De  la  Rue,  and 
Recueil  d'AnecJotes. 
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and  to  issue  proscriptions  5  to  plunder  and  en- 
slave France  and  Europe  ;  to  sacrifice  parents, 
relatives,  and  friends  5  to  betray  and  butcher 
their  king  ;  to  desert  and  deny  their  God  j  to 
adore  Marat,  to  worship  Robespierre,  to  praise 
Barras,  and  to  prostrate  themselves  before  Buo- 
naparte. According  to  this  true  definition  of 
Gallic  republicanism,  Pichegru  is  certainly  no 
republican  ;  and  he  had  besides  the  honour  and 
courage  to  continue  poor  in  a  commonwealth, 
where,  among  rapacious  upstarts,  it  was  suspi- 
cious and  ridiculous,  a  folly  and  a  crime,  not  to 
be  rich. 

Pichegru  is  stout,  athletic,  near  six  feet  high, 
and  of  a  strong  constitution,  well  fitted  by  na- 
ture to  encounter  and  endure  the  fatigues  of  war. 
Upon  a  first  interview,  there  is  something  severe 
about  him  ;  but  his  austerity  wears  off  after  a  lit- 
tle intercourse,  and  he  soon  inspires  the  greatest 
confidence.  His  politeness  is  without  affectation, 
and  not  a  formal  etiquette,  often  signifying  no- 
thing but  duplicity  and  imposture.  He  is  frankly 
condescending,  liberally  obliging,  and  naturally 
good  and  benevolent  *,  but  he  possesses  not  the 
agreeable  littleness  and  the  trifling  meanness  which 
make  the  fortune  of  republican  courtiers  as  much 
and  as  often  as  those  of  a  monarch.     His  moral 

H  2  cha- 
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cliara<Sler  is  excellent :  frank,  candid,  humane, 
and  polite,  cordial  to  his  friends,  and  pleasing  to 
his  acquaintance.  To  his  officers  he  Avas  always 
complaisant ;  and  with  his  soldiers  stri(ft,  but 
just  and  generous.  With  a  sanguine  disposition, 
he  is  cool  and  deliberate  in  his  condu6l ;  and  the 
extent  and  versatility  of  his  talents  have  obtained 
the  same  approbation  and  success  in  the  senate  as 
in  the  field. 

There  are  some  striking  resemblances  between 
Pichegru  and  INIoreau,  two  republican  generals 
as  much  above  the  petty  Buonaparte  by  their 
external  form  and  internal  worth,  as  by  their 
talents  and  merit :  they  are  both  about  the 
same  age,  and  of  the  same  size  j  and  both  have 
natural  genius  and  a  cultivated  education ;  but 
their  characters,  without  being  quite  opposite, 
are  very  different.  Moreau  is  more  insinuating, 
his  manners  more  agreeable,  and  his  person  more 
graceful.  Nobody  is  an  hour  in  Pichegru's  com- 
pany without  placing  confidence  in  ]iim,  and 
judging  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  of  probity, 
2nd  of  generosity ;  at  first  sight,  Moreiu  infuses 
the  same  sentiments  :  every  day's  intercourse 
with  Pichegru  increases  our  esteem  for  him  ; 
with  Moreau  it  does  not  augment ;  it  does  not 
even  always  continue  the  same,     {f  exception  be 

made 
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mride  of  the  Corsican  courtiers  and  satellites,  Pi-' 
chegru  is  universally  honoured  aud  beloved  in 
I  "ranee  :  Moreau's  admirers  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Buonaparte,  but  not  so  numerous 
as  those  of  Pichegru. 

In  1796,  when  Buonaparte  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  this  army, 
as  well  as  those  commanded  by  Moreau  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  by  Jourdan  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  consisted  chiefly  of  officers  instructed, 
and  soldiers  disx:iplined  by  Pichegru  :  that  Buona- 
parte, with  $  ich  an  army,  accustomed  to  success, 
and  elevated  by  victory,  should  defeat  the  less 
numerous,  dispirited,  divided,  and  betrayed 
Austrians  and  Sardinians,  was  not  surprising; 
but  that  the  general,  to  whom  all  those  advan- 
tages might  be  ascribed,  should  experience  from 
the  base  jealousy  of  the  base  Buonaparte,  envy, 
hatred,  and  persecution,  instead  of  praise,  amity, 
and  gratitude,  is  surprising,  even  in  the  abomi- 
nable annals  of  the  French  rebellion.  Buona- 
parte's extorted  addresses  from  this  very  army, 
and  his  forged  accusations^  were  the  only  faSis 
which  the  infamous  Barras  and  his  accomplices 
condescended  to  publish  in  vindication  of  their 
revolutionary  proscription  of  Pichegru  ;  and  these 
are  the  nominal  reasons  why  Buonaparte  still  re- 

H  3  tains 
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tains  Pichegru  upon   the  list  of  the  true  leglan  of 
honour;   the  list  of  the  emigrcmts*. 

Notwithstanding  what  Buonaparte  has  done 
to  hijure  Pichegru,  and  to  undermine   his   repu- 
tation, he  is  yet  regretted  and  beloved  by  the 
French  army,  and  pitied,  praised,  and  esteemed 
by  the  French  nation,  as  the  07ily  republican  ge- 
neral who  has  not  sullied  his  victories  either  by 
rapine  or   murder,  by  plunder  or   confiscations. 
These  are  unpardonable  crinies  in  the  opinion  of 
the  guilty  Corsican,  who  fears   the  unfortunate 
Pichegru  In  exile,  more  than  the  fortunate  Mo- 
reau  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  usurped  throne; 
"because  Buonaparte  knows,  that  esteem  founded 
upon  merit,  is  more  to  be  apprehended  than  for- 
tune founded  upon  chance  ;  he  knows  that  even 
the  pure  Moreau  has  hurt  his  credit,  by  falsely 
denouncing  his  friend  and  beneiadlor  Pichegru, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  mihtary 
iristru£tIon  and  promotion,  and  by   continuing 
to  serve  the  republican  assassins  of  his  loyal  fa- 
ther. 

When,   In    1T94-,   Pichegru  commanded  the 

army 


♦  A  friend  of  France,  and  of  Pichegru,  asked  Buonaparte,  in  May 
1802,  to  recal  Pichegru  ;  and  received  for  answer,  "  France  is  not 
"large  enough  to  cor.tain  us  botlu"— Les  Nouvelles  a  la  Main,  Prai« 
rial,  an  x.  No.  viii. 
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Army  of  the  North,  and  the  National  Conven- 
tion ordered  no  quarter  to  be  given  to  English- 
men, at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  Pichegru  spared 
the  lives  of  Britons.  The  murder  of  the  Turkish 
prisoners  at  Jaffa  in  1799,  tells  the  world  how 
Buonaparte  would  have  afted  with  English- 
men in  1794-.  All  the  conquests  of  Pichegra 
did  not  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  Frenchmen  as 
Buonaparte's  two  battles  of  Lodi  and  Arcole. 
Pichegru  was  the  father  and  friend  of  his  soldiers  \ 
Buonaparte  is  their  oppressor,  destroyer,  and 
poisoner:  Pichegru  was  more  careful  of  the  life 
of  a  soldier  than  of  his  own  \  Buonaparte  w^il- 
lingly  sacrifices  all  the  soldiers  in  France  to  ad- 
vance his  outrageous  ambition  :  Pichegru  served 
his  countiTmen  from  the  love  of  his  countrv;  the 
Corsican  Buonaparte  has  served  France  to  be 
enabled  to  enslave  Frenchmen  :  Pichegru  ov/ed 
his  promotion  to  his  own  merit ;  Buon?vparte  to 
his  own  crimes  and  to  the  intrigues  of  Barras ; 
to  the  victories  of  Pichegru  France  is  indebted 
for  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  new  provinces  on 
this  side  of  the  Rhine  ;  to  Buonaparte,  or  rather 
to  his  intrigues  and  breach  of  treaties,  prance 
owes  Piedmont,  and  fiothing  but  Piedmont:  po- 
verty and  proscription  are  the  rewards  of  the 
great  nation  for  Pichegru's  virtue  and  services : 
*  H  4  with. 
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with  an  usurped  throne  and  an  unlimited  power 
has  Buonaparte  recompensed  himself,  his  plots 
and  crimes,  at  the  expence  of  the  honour  and 
freedom  of  the  great  nation:  to  all  good  and  vir- 
tuous men,  however,  the  honourable  exile  of  Pi-  ■ 
chegru  is  preferable  to  the  guilty  usurpation  of 
Buonaparte.  In  a  few  words,  between  Piche- 
gru  and  Buonaparte  every  thing  is  opposite  j  no- 
thing is  common  between  them  ;  the  distance  is 
as  great  as  between  virtue  and  vice. 

Buonaparte  falsely  accuses  Pichegru  of  having 
carried  arms  against  his  own  country  j  whereas 
Pichegru  has  not  even  carried  arms  against  the 
foreigner  tyrannizing  over  his  countrym.en  :  Buo- 
naparte says  that  Pichegru  is  a  royalist  5  Pichegru 
loves  his  country  and  mankimi,  and  ivishes  therefore 
rather  for  a  monarchy  under  a  legal  sovereign^  than  a 
monarchical  republic  and  republican  tyranny  under  a 
Corsican  usurper. 

If  brilliant  talents,  employed  bravely,  nobly, 
and  successfully  -,  if  modesty  in  prosperity,  and 
fortitude  in  adversity  \  if  a  genuine  love  of  liber- 
ty, a  real  spirit  of  patriotism,  a  tender  affection 
for  his  kindred  and  his  countrymen,  a  regard  for 
their  lives,  a  solicitude  for  their  safety,  and  a  feel-  ' 
jng  which  advances  from  private  to  public  life, 
until   it   expands   into   universal    philanthropy, 

con- 
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constitute  true  greatness.  General  Pichegru  is  a 
great  man*. 


JVe  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  cu^ 
rious  communication  by  Dr,  Blane,  Among  several 
interesting  confession Sy  and  important  remarks ^  the 
great  and  unfortunate  Pichegru^s  acknowledgmenty 
that  his  soldiers  bore  the  hardships  of  a  singularly 
severe  campaign^  not  from  any  political  enthusiasm^ 
but  from  un  esprit  de  coqulnage  (which,  among 
other  explanations,  must  doubtless  include  the  love  of 
plunder),,  throivs  a  neiu  light  over  those  revolu-^ 
tionary  heroes,  who  have  received  a  tribute  of  ap^ 
plause  they  never  merited,  from  a  wise  and  induS"- 
trious  nation.  Every  military  man  who  is  not  ac-^ 
tuated  by  a  constitutional  principle,  is  not  the  defen--- 
der,  but  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  his  country,. 

SUBSTANCE: 

*  Since  the  abov«  was  written,  Pichegru  has  been  murdered  ia. 
a  French  dungeon  ;  and  his  murderer,  Buonaparte,  has  made  his-, 
corpse  one  of  the  steps  on  which  to  ascend  the  Imperial  throne. 
When  these  Sketches  were  printing,  evej-y  thing  in  France  remain* 
cd  yet  unsettled  ;  the  pretended  conspirators  inculpated  with  Pi.. 
chegru  were  not  tried  j    and  Buonaparte,    though  proclaimed   in 
J>^rance,  was  acknowledged    by  no   foreign  sovereign   in   his  im- 
perial dignity.     Nothing  can  therefore  be  here  added,  or  changed,, 
jiicoassquence  of  the  ]ate  event ;  their  maturity  is  still  distant. . 

h5: 
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SUBSTANCE  OF  SOME  CONVERSATIONS  WHICH  I 
HELD  WITH  GENERAL  PICHEGRU,  OCTOBER  ~ 
,179.8,  DURING  HIS  RECOVERY  FROM  AN  ILL- 
NESS  CONTRACTED  CHIEFLY  DURING  THE 
HARDSHIPS  HE  UNDERWENT  IN  MAKING  HIS 
ESCAPE  FROM  CAYENNE. 

In  speaking  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  said 
the  two  first  years  of  it  were  very  seducing  to  well- 
intentioned  people.  I  answered,  that  we  found 
it  so  seducing  at  that  time,  that  we,  in  general, 
wished  well  to  it,  and  that  republican  principles 
gained  much  ground  among  us:  that  we  had  been 
prevented  from  running  the  like  wild  career,  by 
having  a  wise,  firm,  and  temperate  ministry, 
a  moral  and  religious  Sovereign,  and  were  finally 
converted  to  monarchy  by  two  great  political 
apostles,  Robespierre  with  the  terrors  of  his 
guillotine,  and  Edmund  Burke  with  the  thun- 
ders of  his  eloquence.  He  said  both  these  were 
very  persuasive,  particularly  the  former  (with 
whose  works  he  was  best  acquainted),  by  the 
disgrace  which  he  and  others  brought  upon  the 
cause,  and  the  universal  disgust  they  produced 
by  their  profligacy  and  atrocity. 

He  said  that  the  great  error  of  himself,  and 

others, 
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^hers,  consisted  in  assuming*  men  to  be  better 
than  they  really  were ;  that  neither  the  French 
nation,  nor  perhaps  any  other  great  nation,  had 
a  sufficient  measure  of  virtue  for  a  republican 
government,  which  still  appeared  to  him  the 
best,  if  men  were  perfedl ;  but,  checking  him- 
self, he  added,  that,  if  they  were  perfedV,  they 
would  require  little  or  no  government,  and  that 
imperfedlion  was  of  the  essence  of  human  na- 
ture, and  therefore  of  governments.  Men,  says 
he,  are  governed  by  men  :  that  government  is 
the  best,  which,  with  the  fewest  imperfedions, 
is  best  adapted  to  the  respe^Stive  genius  and  cha- 
racter 

*  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  in  some  part  of  his  works  remarks,  that 
the  fallacy  in  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  other  political  theo- 
rists, consists  in  ih'eir  taking  it  for  granted,  that  man  is  a  reason- 
able being,  but  that  this  not  being  the  case,  their  systems  must  fall 
to  the  ground.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  that,  in  establishing  the 
principles  of  governarent,  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  must 
consist  in  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  nature  of  that  being  which  is 
the  subje£l  of  them  ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  particularly  important 
to  ascertain  what  admixture  of  the  black  and  selfish  passions  enter 
into  the  general  composition  and  description  of  the  liuman  chara(£ler 
and  condudl.  If  this  consideration  is  neglefted,  all  the  deductions 
must  be  false,  just  as  the  result  of  a  calculation  must  be  false, 
where  one  of  the  elements  has  been  omitted.  Those  who  are  more 
versed  than  I  can  be  in  political  erudition,  can  better  judge  how  far 
this  error  is  chargeable  on  these  theorists.  Mr.  Jenyns's  remark 
seems  only  to  be  a  part  of  the  more  general  principle,  "  that  in  all 
our  practical  intercourse  with  mankind,  we  should  deal  with  them 
AS  ihej  artf  and  not  at  they  ought  to  be,^* 

H  6  , 
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ra£ler  of  nations;  and  as  there  must  be  some 
evils,  those  who  plan  revolutions  would  do  well 
to  consider  whether  the  eventual  evils  of  their 
projects  may  not  be  greater  and  worse  than  the 
existing  evils. 

In  speaking  of  the  Directory,  he  said  it  was  a 
form  of  government  big  with  mischief;  that  the 
temporary  tenure  of  power  would  lead  its  mem- 
bers to  aggrandize  and  enrich  themselves,  their 
friends  and  families,  at  the  expence  of  the  coun. 
try;  that  it  must  ever  be  a  government  of  tyranny, 
rapacity,  and  corruption  •,  that  they  were  now 
actually  corrupt,  particularly  Rewbel.  I  said,  I 
beheved  he  meant  to  describe  something  like  the 
nepotism  of  the  Popes.  He  said  he  did.  Though 
naturally  of  a  sedate  demeanour,  he  grew  warm 
on  this  subjc(St  -,  and,  starting  from  his  seat,  he 
said  he  would  maintain,  in  argument,  against  the 
most  determined  repuWican,  that  there  could  be 
no  good  executive  administration  but  what  pro- 
ceeded from  a  single  man ;  and  gave  reasons  for 

it such   as  promptitude,    secrecy,    and   those 

counteraftions  of  envy  and  jealousy,  which  mar 
public  business  when  in  the  hands  of  equals. 
As  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  press  any  poli- 
tical subjea  upon  him,  I  did  not  ask  whether 
he  thought  it  most  'expedient  that  this  single 


man 
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man  should  be  a  Hereditary  Monarch,  or  an 
Elective  Magistrate  like  the  American  Presi- 
dent. 

In  a  subsequent  conversation,  he  spontaneously 
gave  his  opinion  on  this  point.  He  said,  that  as 
long  as  France  had  a  republican  government,  in 
any  form,  there  must  be  eternal  seeds  of  animo- 
sity and  hostility  with  all.  the  surrounding  Mo- 
narchies, and  that  there  would  be  an  unceasing 
effort  to  overturn  them.  I  answered,  that  the  aver-  ^ 
sion  of  all  conditions  of  people  in  this,  and  I  be- 
lieved other  countries,  to  French  principles,  would 
be  a  sufficient  bar  to  this.  He  replied,  that  it  was 
very  likely  they  might  not  be  able  to  effect  their 
purpose  upon  principles  oi  pet-suasion  7md  fan  at  U 
eistHy  but  tliey  would  do  so  '.  y  force,  as  a  measure, 
of  policy  and  self-preservation  •,  and  as  Monar- 
chies would  necessarily  be  actuated  likewise  by- 
considerations  of  self-defence,  there  would  be  a 
perpetual  and  reciprocal  spirit  of  contention. 
He  saw  no  remedy  for  this  but  the  establishment 
of  a  limited  monarchy  in  France  (tin  monarchie 
temperee).  It  was  monarchy  alone,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  that  could  suit  them. 

I  asked  him  whether,,  if  there  were  to  be  an 
appel  nominal  of  the  whole  French  nation,  with- 
out being  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  at  per- 
fect 
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ie^  liberty,  the  vote  would  be  in  favour  of  roy- 
alty ?  He  said,  by  a  great  majority,  If  they  were 
sure  of  amnesty.  I  said,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a 
counter-revolution,  appeared  to  me  to  arise 
from  the  possessors  of  the  royal  demesnes,  the 
church  lands,  and  confiscated  estates.  He  said,  it 
did  not  follow  that  the  new  proprietors  were  tcv 
be  deprived  of  their  possessions  in  such  an 
event. 

I  asked  him,  how  he  thought  they  stood  In- 
clined to  peace  at  this  moment  ?  He  said,  he 
made  no  doubt  they  would  accept  of  it.  That 
their  three  great  resources,  namely,  paper  money, 
confiscations,  and  foreign  contributions,  were 
now  exhausted  ;  and  that  m.ore  money  would  be 
wanted  than  they  could  possibly  raise  by  taxes, 
which  they  were  now  going  to  resort  to  as  their 
only  expedient  ;  and  that  this  mode  of  raising 
money  was  so  odious,  that  it  must  excite  great 
discontent.  I  asked,  whether  the  Diredlory 
might  not  think  foreign  war  at  all  events  neces- 
sary, for  the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  their 
power  ?  He  said,  no  ;  for  that  the  garrisons, 
and  other  forces  composing  a  standing  army, 
would  at  all  times  afford  sufiicient  pretences 
for  keeping  a  military  force  on  foot  to  over- 
awe the  country.    He  said,  he  believed  it  was 

the 
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the  prospect  of  a  successful  insurre(flion  in  Ire- 
land, that  had  made  them  rejedl  our  former 
overtures. 

In  another  conversation,  I  told  him  that  the 
function  of  our  King  consisted  in  little  more 
than  electing  ministers  -,  that  they  were  alone 
responsible,  the  King  being,  by  a  delicate  and 
wise  fiction  of  the  constitution,  held  to  be  even 
incapable  of  doing  wrong  -,  and  that  in  making 
choice  of  ministers,  he  was  under  a  sort  of  ne- 
cessity of  consulting  the  public  interest  and  wishes; 
that  this  guarded,  in  a  great  measure,  against 
the  alleged  evils  of  hereditary  power,  where  the 
accident  of  birth  is  accused  of  supplanting  or 
superseding  the  fair  operation  of  virtue  and  ta- 
lents. He  observed  upon  this,  that  the  Di- 
rectory, so  far  from  consulting  the  public  opi- 
nion or  wish,  made  it  a  sort  of  principle  to 
brave  these  ;  that  two  or  three  years  ago,  there 
were  three  of  the  ministers  who  possessed  the 
pubUc  esteem  and  confidence,  while  the  rest 
were  detested :  they  dismissed  the  former,  and 
retained  the  latter :  that  better  experience  had 
taught  the  French  nation  that  virtue  and  talents, 
so  far  from  being  a  recommendation  to  popular 
choice,  had  been  the  most  common  obje(Sl  of 
proscription,   and  the  most  usual   passport   to 

the 
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the   guillotine;    and    as    to    personal    sufFrage, 
Lis  remark  was,    that   it   is    the    sure    method 
of  obtaining    the   most  worthless  men  for  re- 
presentatives, judges,  or  magistrates.     I  remark- 
ed, that  though  I  ought  to.  speak  with  dilH-- 
dence  upon  subjedls  which  my  profession  and 
habits    did   not   allow   me  to  consider   deeply, 
it   appeared  to  me  that  the  true  criterion  of  a 
good  form  of  government  was  to  be  sought,  not 
in  a  theoretical  analysis  of  it,  but  in  its  pracikal 
result;  and  as  our  constitution,  in  the  last  110 
years,  had  actually  conferred  a  degree  of  feli^ 
city,    civil,    political,  and   physical,  unequalled 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world,  unless  we 
except  the  Roman  empire,  from  Trajan  to  An- 
toninus, including  both  their  reigns,  that  inno^ 
vations  should  be  adopted  with  extreme  caution : 
that  our  hasty  reformers  seemed  to  me  to  a(St  just 
as  if  I,  or  any  other  physician,  were  to  tell   a 
person  who  assured  us  that  he  now  enjoys,  and 
has  long  enjoyed,  good  health,  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter,  but  that  we,  from  our-  ^ 
study  of  the  animal  economy,  know  that  he  la- 
bours under  a  dangerous  malady,  and  ought  to  . 
take  physic. 

Though  at  this  time  only  thirty-six  years   of 
age,  he  had,  in  condui^ing  armies,  done  what  no 

General, 
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General  in  ancient  or  modern  times  had  per- 
formed in  the  same  cUmate — he  carried  on  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  military  operations  in 
the  £eld  for  two  successive  winters,  included 
between  the  time  at  which  he  took  the  com- 
mand at  the  Lines  of  Weissemburgh  in  1793, 
till  he  over-ran  Holland  in  1795.  He  said  that, 
in  that  time,  he  had  not,  at  an  average,  more 
than  one  hour's  sleep  in  the  course  of  the  night 
and  day,  yet  had  always  perfe6l  health,  till  the 
illness  for  which  he  was  under  my  care.  This  is 
a  proof,  among  many  others  that  have  occurred 
to  my  observation,  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
imparted  to  the  body  by  excitement  of  mind. 

In  the  course  of  his  conversation  upon  military 
affairs,  he  said,  that  during  all  his  command,  his 
army  never  had  a  tent ;  that  they  never  were 
sickly,  except  that  part  of  it  which  was  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Sluys ;  that  in  a  space  of  time 
from  four  to  six  hours,  an  army  can  build  huts 
to  shelter  themselves,  and  that  his  camp  was 
hke  a  town  composed  of  huts.  I  asked,  whether 
it  was  political  enthusiasm  which  reconciled  the 
soldiers  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  service 
into  which  most  of  them  had  been  forced  ?     He 

« 

said,  no  j  but  un  esprit  de  coquimge^  which  I  take> 

in 
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in  English,  to  mean  a  spirit   of  idleness,  or  the 
love  of  living  independent  of  honest  industry. 

I  asked  him,  how  military  subordination  could 
be  maintained  under  principles  of  equality  ?  and  I 
remarked,  that  our  hopes  of  success  at  the  begin- 
ning of  ths  war  were  greatly  founded  on  our  opi- 
nion of  the  impossibility  of  this.  He  answered, 
that  at  first,  great  difficulties  attended  it  •,  but 
every  one  soon  discovered,  that  their  personal 
safety,  in  the  business  of  the  field,  depended  on 
discipline  ;  and  obedience  was  enforced,  and  jea- 
lousies quashed,  by  strong  exertions  of  authority 
from  the  seat  of  government. 

He  had  been  well  educated,  both  classically 
and  mathematically,  at  some  public  institution 
for  educating  engineers ;  and  it  was  evident 
from  his  conversation,  that  subjects  of  science 
were  familiar  to  him»  I  shall  give  an  in- 
stance. Upon  my  explaining  to  him  the  great 
perfedlion  to  which  our  system  of  intercourse  was 
brought  by  means  of  mail  coach'^s,  and  that  I 
had  just  learned,  in  a  medical  attendance  on  the 
person  who  contracted  for  these  vehicles,  that 
they  ran  49,000  miles  in  the  course  of  every 
week,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  circumference  of 
the  globe  j   he  said  I  was  right,    since  a  great 

circle 
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circle  of  the  earth  measures  9000  French  leagues. 
It  proved  to  be  very  impolitic  in  the  old  govern- 
ment of  France,  to  bestow  such  high  educa- 
tion and  accomplishments  on  men  who,  by 
their  regulations,  could  not  rise  above  the 
rank  of  non-commissioned  officers ;  and,  next 
to  the  successful  resistance  of  the  American  Co- 
lonies, the  disorder  of  the  French  finances,  the 
growth  of  false  philosophy,  and  the  too  great 
facility  of  the  reigning  Monarch,  this  seems  to 
have  contributed  most  towards  effedluating  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  the  revolutions  recorded  in 
history. 

General  Pichegru  was  by  nature  a  humane  and 
moderate  man,  and,  having  been  born  in  Franche 
Comte,  had  much  more  the  appearance  and  man- 
ners of  a  Swiss  than  of  a  Frenchman ;  yet  it  is 
hardly  conceivable,  but  that, with  his  attainments, 
he  must  have  felt  the  most  galling  discontent  at 
the  great  and  insurmountable  distance,  in  point 
of  rank  and  estimation  in  society,  between  him- 
self and  the  youngest,  most  ignorant,  and  most 
flippant  subaltern  of  noble  birth.  The  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  the  Directory, 
Carnot,  who  was  War  Minister  under  Buona- 
parte, and  who  planned  the  campaigns  with  such 

ability 
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ability  and  success,   had  also  been  bred  an  en- 
gineer. 

As  these  facls  and  reflections,  so  honourably 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  General  Pichegru, 
tend  to  diffuse  sentiments  friendly  to  loyaky, 
and  to  inculcate  principles  conducive  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society,  T  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Editor, 
to  insert  them  in  this  Work,  and  to  authenticate 
them  with  my  name. 

GILBERT  BLANE. 
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The  fiimlUes  of  legitimate  sovereigns  are 
known  ;  and  their  ancestors  are  esteemed,  ex- 
tolled, censm-ed,  or  calumniated,  according  to 
their  merits,  talents,  and  vices  j  or  as  envy  is 
excited,  or  hatred  provoked.  Of  the  lineage  of 
usurpers,  generally,  little  account  is  given,  and 
that  little  is  doubtful ;  because,  while  their  ad- 
herents flatter  them,  their  opposers  revile  them ; 
and  while  some  assert  that  they  descend  from  an 
ancestry  as  illustrious  as  eminent,  others  pretend 
to  prove  their  forefathers  to  have  been  as  mean 
as  they  were  criminal.  *  ^ 

According  to  some.  Carlo  Buonaparte,  the 
father  of  him  who  has  usurped  the  throne  of 
France,  and  dragged  his  race  and  relatives  from 
obscurity,  ■  was  a  gentleman  descended  from  a 
Tuscan  family,  but  settled  two  hundred  years  in 
Corsica ;  although  they  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that,    during  the  civil  troubles,    he  had 

served 
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served  as  a  comi^on  soldier  under  General  Paoli ; 
and  that  it  was  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  and  her 
connexion  with  Mr.  De  Marboeuf,  commander 
for  the  King  of  France  in  Corsica,  which  made 
him  leave  the  field  for  the  forum,  by  procuring 
him  a  place  as  the  King's  attorney. 

Carlo  Buonaparte,  however,  was  a  man  of  so 
little  ability,  that  it  required  all  Mr.  De  Mar- 
boeuf's  partiality  for  Madame  Buonaparte,  to 
keep  him  in  a  situation  where  he  could  not 
transafl  even  the  little  that  was  necessarily  re- 
quired of  him.  He  was  dull  and  mischievous, 
but  not  jealous  ;  his  wife  brought  him  eight 
children,  whom  the  ami  de  la  maison,  Mr.  De 
Marboeuf,  assisted  to  bring  up,  and  to  provide 
for:  and  if  they  owed  their  existence  to  a  Corsi- 
can,  their  education  was  paid  for  by  a  French- 
man. Possessing  no  more  industry  than  capa- 
city, he  lived  and  died  poor,  and  bequeathed  his 
offspring  and  their  mother  to  the  kind  care  of 
her  protedlor  and  supporter*. 

So  far,  and  no  farther,  go  the  ingenious  admi« 
rers  or  adulators  of  the  First  Consul ;  but  who 
were  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather,  they 

pass 
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pass  over  in  silence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
enemies  more  to  usurpation  than  to  the  usurper 
enter  into  several  distincl  particulars;  which, 
although  pubUshed  in  France,  have  never  been 
contradicted,  or  proved  not  to  be  genuine,  except 
by  sending  the  supposed  Author  to  the  Temple, 
and  afterwards  ivithout  a  trial  to  Cayenne  :  there 
was  printed  in  1800  a  pamphlet,  which  they  call- 
ed "  The  Genealogy  of  Brutus^  Aly,  Napolecm 
Buonaparte^  the  Corsican  Successor  to  the  French 
Bourbons  i''  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
trafl : 

"  After  the  disgrace  of  Theodore,  King  of 
Corsica,  the  Republic  of  Genoa  published  an 
official  paper,  to  make  him  and  his  adherents 
more  ridiculous  and  despised,  entitled,  *  A  List 
of  all  Persons  ennobled  by  the  Adventurer  calling 
himself  King  T  heodore  of  Corsica.'  This  list 
was  printed  by  the  widow  Rossi,  at  Genoa,  in 
1 744 ;  and  contains,  pages  6  and  7,  some  cu- 
rious remarks  upon,  and  concerning  the  usurper's 
family,  more  to  be  depended  on,  than  those 
which  fear,  interest,  meanness,  and  adulation 
have  fabricated  since  he  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons. 

"  When,  on  the  Sd  of  May,  1736,  Porto- 
Vecchio  was  attacked,  a  butcher  from   Ajaccio, 

called 
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called  Josepho  Buona,  brought  a  seasonable  as- 
sistance with  a  band  of  vagabonds  and  robbers  ; 
who,  during  the  civil  troubles,  had  chosen  him 
for  their  leader ;  in  return,  King  Theodore  the 
next  day  created  him  a  nobleman,  ^nd  permitted 
him,  as  a  memento  of  his  services,  to  add  to  his 
name  of  Buona,  the  final  termination,  parte.  His 
wife's  name  was  Histria,  daughter  of  a  journey- 
man tanner  at  Bastia.  Carlo  Buona,  the  father 
of  Josepho  Buona,  kept  a  wine-house  for  sailors; 
but  beincr  accused  and  convicted  of  murder  and 
robbery,  he  died  a  galley-slave  at  Genoa  in  1724  ; 
his  wife,  as  an  accomplice,  and  who,  on  ac- 
count of  her  extremely  vicious  charat^er,  was 
called  La  Birba,  died  at  Genoa  in  1730,  in  the 
house  of  corre(Slion.  These  were  the  grand  and 
great-grand  parents  of  his  Consular  Majesty :  who 
his  father  was,  is  well  known ;  as  also,  that  he, 
by  turns,  served  and  betrayed  his  country  during 
the  civil  wars. 

•♦  After  France  had  conquered  Corsica,  he  was 
2.  Spy  to  the  French  governors,  and  his  wife 
their  mistress.  From  this  pure  and  virtuous  source 
descends  Brutus,  Aly,  Napoleone  Buonaparte,  the 
successor  of  the  Bourbons,  born  in  a  country 
ivhose  inhabitants  were,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
jiians,  held  in  such  detastatlon  for  their  infa* 

mous 
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£K)us  and  treacherous  'disposition,  that  they 
%vould  not  have  them  even  for  slaves  ;  and  of 
whom  Seneca,  who  resided  long  among  them, 
has  said,  as  if  he  had  imbibed  the  prophetic  spi- 
rit. 

Prima  lex,  illis  ulcisci ;  altera,  vivererapto; 
Tenia,  mentire  ;  q^uarta,  negare  Decs. 

SENECA  D£  COASICIS* 


LETITIA  RANIOLINI, 

MATER    GRACCHOEUM. 

Letitia  Raniolini,  the  mother  of  the  Buo- 
napartes, Is  by  some  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
an  attorney,  by  others,  of  a  blacksmith.  At  the 
a^e  of  fifteen,  she  made  2.  faux  pas  with  a  friar, 
and  at  sixteen  married  the  soldier  Carlo  Buona- 
parte. Her  education  had  been  so  totally  ne- 
glected, that  when  she  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  De 
Marboeuf,  she  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and 
her  own  brother,  a  poor  curate,  was  engaged  and 
paid  by  him  for  instrudling  her  5  while  he  him- 
self taught  her  to  perform  the  honours  of  his 
house.  Possessing  a  natural,  though  unculti- 
vated genius,  she  soon  repaid,  by  her  improve* 

VOL.  n.  I  ment 
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ment  and  attentions,  the  expences  and  anxietj'  of 
her  friend.  In  her  younger  years  she  was  pretty, 
rather  than  handsome  ;  her  conversation  was  tri- 
vial, but  rendered  pleasing  and  agreeable  by  her 
manner  of  expressing  herself.  She  was  accused 
of  blending  the  Italian  cunning  with  the  Cor- 
sican  duplicity,  and  prudery  with  wantonness ; 
and,  to  cover  all  fashionable  vices  with  reli- 
gious hypocrisy,  she  went  regularly  to  church, 
and  religion  always  appeared  to  occupy  a  mind, 
vacant,  if  not  wicked.  She  confessed  once  in  the 
week,  got  her  absolution,  sinned,  and  confessed 
again.  She  wore,  and  yet  -wears,  upon  her  per- 
son, the  relics  of  some  saint ;  she  was^  and  is  yet, 
stri£l  in  her  external  devotions,  fast-days,  and  in- 
flictions on  herself  of  severe  penances  and  morti- 
fications*. 

After  the  death  of  her  benefa^Stor,  and  by  the 
Revolution,  which  deprived  her  of  a  pension 
settled  on  her  by  him,  she  was  reduced  to  the 
greatest  indigence.  Her  eldest  daughter  having 
married  Bacchiochi,  a  Corsican  established  as  a 
chocolate  manufadhirer  at  Basle  f,  she  received 

from 
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t  Bacchiochi  was  first  marker  at  a  billiard-table,    He  is  lately 
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•from  him  an  aanuity  of  six  hundred  llvres  (25/. 
sterling) ;  upon  which,  and  some  millinery 
work  of  her  other  daughters,  she  subsisted,  un- 
til Napoleone  obtained  from  the  hands  of  Bar- 
ras,  the  widow  of  the  guillotined  General  Beau- 
harnois  I 

Before  Napoleone  went  to  Egypt,  in  179S, 
he  deposited  a  capital,  of  which  the  interest, 
twelve  thousand  livres  (or  500/.  sterling)  was 
left  at  her  disposal,  to  provide  for  herself,  hec 
youngest  son,  and  two  daughters  yet  unmarried f. 

During  the  absence  of  Napoleone,  she  was 
regarded  with  such  an  air  of  caution,  suspicion, 
and  superiority  by  his  wife,  th:;t,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  Christianity,  she  can  hardly  forget  or 
forgive  it.  She  was  despised  as  a  person  without 
birth  and  education,  and  shunned  or  insulted 
because  she  was  believed  to  watch  the  conduft 
of  her  daughter-in-law,  which  could  not  always 
stand  the  scrutiny.  When  Napoleone  had  usurp- 
ed the  supreme  power,  she  obtained  apartments 
in  the  castle  of  the  Thuilleries  j  but  thouf^h  she 
lives  under  the  same  roof  with  Madame  Napo- 
leone, she  neither  likes  her,  nor  has  she  spared 

any 
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^ny  pains  to  set  her  son  against  his  wife.  With 
the  charitable  disposition  of  a  Corsican  bigot, 
she  has  more  than  once  intrigued  to  persuade  tha 
Consul  to  a  separation,  if  not  to  a  divorce  ;  bun 
his  policy  and  fear  have  gotten  the  better  both 
of  his  own  desire  and  the  intrisues  and  hatred  of 
his  mother*. 

^  Since  her  daughter's  marriage  with  Louis  IBuo- 
naparte,  Madame  Napoleone  has  gained  much 
influence  over  her  husband,  and  in  proportion 
lessened  that  of  his  mother,  whom  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  and  her  own  confessor,  both 
in  the  interest  of  INIadame  Napoleone,  have 
advised  to  seek  a  reconciliation,  and  forget 
what  has  passed,  or  is  supposed  to  have  pass- 
ed, injurious  or  offensive  to  her ;  and  their  ad- 
vice has  so  far  been  followed,  that  these  two 
ladies  liv--  in  peace,  though  not  in  friendship  or 
familiarity. 

When  the  religious  concordat  had  been  agreed 
to  and  ratified  in  France,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  the 
Cardinal  Legate  Caprara,  presented  her  from  his 
Holiness  with  some  very  preciouii  relics;  amongst 
others,  a  finger  of  St.  Xavicr,  having  the  qua- 
lity to  keep  off  evil  and  haunting  spirits,  because, 
though  her  consular  son  neither  believes  in  a 

God, 

«  Sse  La  Saiate  Famille,  p?«c  i?. 
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God,  ROr  in  his  angels  and  saints,  she  dreaJs 
ghosts,  goblins,  and  the  devil  •,  and  such  is  her 
superstitious  and  ridiculous  terror,  that  she  never 
dares  to  remain  alone  in  a  room,  or  after  dark  to 
go  out  without  somebody  to  accompany  her.  She 
passes  several  hours  every  day  in  consulting  sois- 
cJis<int  witches,  in  whom  she  places  great  confi- 
dence, and  in  having  her  fortune  told  by  cards 
or  in  cofiee-cups*^^ 

It   is  reported  in  the  Corsican  f^miily,    that 
when   Madame   Buonaparte  was  pregnant  v/itli 
Napoleone,    "  an  Algerine   woman,    slave   to  a 
Sardinian   lady,.  traveUing  in  Corsica,   predicfed 
that  the  child  in  her  womb  should  live  to  create 
kings  and  dictate  to  emperors ;  but  that  he  should 
perish  at   an  early  age  by  the  hands  of  a  young 
woman,  with  a  large  lip,  small   nose,   fair  hair, 
and   black   eyes."       She   has   such    an     implicii: 
faith  in  this  prediction,    that   two  of   her   rela- 
tions, whom  she  sent  for  from  Corsica,  were  or- 
dered back  to  that  island,  under  the  idea  that  they 
bore  some  resemblance  to  such  a  person.     It  is 
even  said  that  Napoleone  himself  is  not  entirely 
free  from  scruples,    and  therefore  approves  his 
mother's  failings,  and  weak  and  laughable  pre- 
cautions* 

*  Sec  I.es  Noiivelles  a  la  Main,  an  xi.  No.  v.  p.  Q. 
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cautions^  A  priest  lately  made  his  fortune  by 
staggering  her  belief  in  this  prophecy,  and  as- 
suring her,  as  a  christian  astrologery  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Apocalypse,  "  She  is  to  live  to  the 
age  of  ninety;  after  her  death  be  proclaimed  a 
saint,  and  that  her  son  Napoleone  is  to  be  pre- 
sent at  her  canoRizatlon.'^  As  she  is  only  sixty- 
two  years  old,  and  this  priest  is  respe<fted  as  a 
very  virtuous  and  devout  man,  this  has  weakened 
or  taken  avv'ay  a  part  of  her  apprehension  of  Na- 
poleone dying  young.  Many  of  her  intimates 
think  that  this  priest  was  engaged  by  somebody 
in  the  Buonaparte  family  to  diminish  her  own 
and  her  son*s  alarms*. 

Madame  Buonaparte's  apartments,  besides  re- 
lics, are  crowded  with  phials,  with  drops  to  pro- 
long life,  and  to  restore  youth  and  vigour  ;  with 
boxes,  containing  sympathetic  powders  for  the 
continuation  of  her  son's  success  in  the  world, 
and  his  affection  for  her,  and  with  counter-poi- 
sons to  preserve  his  life  from  the  attem>pts  of  his 
enemies. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year  she  does  not 
suffer  any  body  besides  herself  to  prepare  and 
dress  the  Consul's  victuals  ;  and  when  he  is  not 
travelling,  she  tastes  every  plate  containing  nou- 
rishment 
*  See  the  last-mentioned  publication,  page  iq. 
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ri-oliment  destined  for  him,  because  a  necroman- 
cer has  calculated,  that  during  some  months  of 
every  year  Napoleone  is  exposed  to  die  by  poi- 
son ;  but  that  at  all  times  her  care  and  inspec- 
tion over  his  food  is  useful,  and  a  preservative  of 
his  existence,  health,  and  safety*. 

P>Iadame  Buonaparte  has  rather  been  a  weak 
than  a  good  mother  to  her  children,  oftener  over- 
looking their  faults  than  correcting  their  errors 
or  reprobating  their  offences.     She  has  taught 
them  to  pray  to  God,  but  not  to  let  their  con- 
ducTi:  bespeak  their  reverence  of  religion,  and  their 
faith  in  a  Divinity.     All  her  sons  are  of  vicious 
and  immoral  principles,  and  all  her  daughters 
have  been  early  relaxed,  corrupted,  and  licenti- 
ous.    Lucien  and  Madame  Le  Cierc  were  jier  fa- 
vourite children  from  their  youth  \  but  Napole- 
one was  his  own  master,  and  her's,  even  when  a 
boy;  and  she  rather  dreads  than  loves  him,  rather 
fears  any  accident  happening  to  him  on  account 
of  its  consequence  to  the  whole  family,  than  with 
regard  to  him  as  her  son*,  and  it  is  for  the  life  of 
the  First  Consul,  not  for  the  life  of  Napoleone 
Buonaparte,  that  she  is  so  very  anxious,  that  she 
ransacks  scriptures,  consults  conjurors,  believes 

in 

*  S€€  La  Sainte  Famillc,  page  18, 
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in  witchcraft,  prays  to  God,  and  excommunicates 
the  devil*. 

Her  political  influence  is  not  great,  and  she 
iias  sense  enough  not  to  meddle  much  v/ith  poli- 
tics or  state  affairs.  Of  the  revolutionary  bi- 
shops, however,  eight  owe  their  sees  to  her  re- 
commendation, and  three  of  the  cardinals  their 
ranks  and  dignities ;  and  she  had  a  carte  blanche 
from  her  son  for  the  nomination  of  all  the  curates 
at  Paris  and  in  Corsica. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  after  the  publication  of 
the  concordat  v/ith  the  Pope,  by  the  advice  of 
some  pious  counsellors, she  desired  and  dem.anded 
to  be  founder  of  some  convents  for  nuns*,  but 
Napoleone  cut  the  business  short,  by  telling  her, 
that  if  in  the  Bible  she  could  shew  him  a  passage 
where  nuns  were  mentioned,  he  would  permit  her 
to  erecSi:  convents,  not  only  in  France,. but  all  over 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland. 

/.ccording  to  the  Livre  Rouge^  by  Bourrienne, 
Madame  Buonaparte  has  received  two  millions 
of  livres  as  an  estaWishment  •,  and  presents  to  the 
amount  of  600,000  livres  j  she  has,,  besides,  an 

annuity 

«  In  a  family  quarrel,  March  18^4,  she  defeadel  Lucien,  and 
has  therefore  shared  no  honours  from  the  late  emperor- making. 
Srhe  resides  now  at  Rome,  with  Lucien,  and  the  Princess  Bor^hess 
(ci-devant  Madame  Le  Clerc)* 
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annuity  of  1,200,000  llvres,  which,  as  she  resides 
mostly  with,  the  First  Consul,  she  distributes 
among  her  other  children. 

In  her  dress,  Madame  Buonaparte  is  plain;  in 
manners  unassuming  ;  but  in  her  looks  may  ba 
perceived  a  continual  agitation  and  uneasiness, 
either  about  her  own  future  welfare,  or  the  pre- 
sent existence  of  the  First  Consul.  At  the  Thu- 
illeries,  as  well  as  at  St.  Cloud,  she  has  a  private 
chapel  adjoining  her  bed-room,  and  a  private 
chaplain  occupying  an  apartment  next  to  the 
chapel.  This  priest  is  an  old  Corsican,  who  has 
been  her  confessor  for  nearly  forty  years;  and 
she  is  said  to  pass  even  whole  nights  with  thi^ 
holy  man.in  her  chapel,  ia  prayers  and  medita- 
tions*. 

*  The  particulars  mentioned  in  this  isketch,  of  which'  the  autho= 
rity  is  not  quoted,  are  found  in  a  pamplilet,  called  La  Saintc  Famille,  . 
printed  last  year  at  Far  is,  arid  in  the  different  numbers -of  Lcs  Nou- 
velles  a. la  Main.. 
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Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  elder  brother  of 
the  First  Consul,  was,  before  the  Revolution, 
a  clerk  to  an  attorney  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica. 
Having  less  vanity  and  less  talents  than  many  of 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  he  passed  his 
time  in  obscurity  and  penury,  and  continued 
quietly  to  reside  in  his  country  during  its  occu- 
pation by  England. 

When  the  crimes  of  his  brother  Napoleone 
had  thrown  the  mistress  of  Barras  into  his  arms, 
■with  the  command  over  the  army  in  Italy,  the 
intrigues  of  the  Direftory  caused  Joseph  to  be- 
chosen,  for  the  department  of  Liamone,  a  mem- 
ber ih>the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  In  this 
place  he  seldom,  ascended  the  tribune,  or  made 
"himself  remarked  for  sny  thing  but  his  silent 
vote,  always  in  favour  of  the  Directorial  faction, 
and  its  plots  to  oppress  and  enslave  Frenchmen. 
In  the  spring  of  1797,  he  was  suspe^Sted  to  be 
Barras'  spy  upon  the  condu<ft  of  the  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Body,  who  shunned,  de- 
spised, and  insulted  hirn*.  From  this  disagree- 
able situation  he  was  relieved  by  his  brother's 

demand, 

'    *  L»  Saintc  Famille,  page  25, 
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demand,  and  his  promotion  by  the  Directory,  in 
August  the  same  year,  to  be  Ambassador  at  Rome- 
Pius  VI.  the  virtuous  sovereign  over  the  Papal 
territory,  had  some  few  months  before,  by  nu- 
merous territorial  and  pecuniary  sacrifices,  bought 
and'  concluded  a  peace  with  Napoleone  Buona- 
parte, for  the  French  Republic  and  its  govern- 
ments*.    Of  the  contracting  parties,  the  Pope, 

the 

*  On  the-occasion  of  this  peace,  which  the  interest  of  France 
demanded,  and  the  humanity  of  the  Pope  consented  to  sign,  th& 
two  following  letters  passed  between  the  chief  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  a  General  of  no  religion. 

POPE    PIUS    VI.    TO    GENERAL    BUONAPARTE. 

Dear  Son,  health  and  apostolic  benedidlion. 
Desiring  to  terminate  amicably  our  differences  with  the  French 
Republic  by  the  retreat  of  the  troops  which  you  command,  we  send 
and  depute  to  you  as  our  plenipotentiaries,  two  ecclesiastics,  the 
Cardinal  Mathei  (who  is  perfedly  known  to  youj,  and  Mr.  Galep- 
pi;  and  two  seculars,  the  Uuke  Don  Louis  Braschi  four  nephewj,, 
and  the  Marquis  Camillo  Massinio,  who  are  invested  with  our  full- 
powers- to  concert,  F remise,  and  subscribe,  such  conditions  as  we- 
hope  will  be  just  and   reasonable ;,  obliging  ourselves,  under  our 
faith  and  word,  to  approve  and  ratify  them  in  special  form,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  valid  and  inviolable  in  all  future  time,     y^s- 
sured  of  the  sentimtfits  of  f^Qodivill  "which  you  have  manifest  ed^.. 
ii'e  have  abstained  from  retno'ving  any  thing  front  Rome,  by  ivhicb 
you  ivill  be  persuaded  oj  the  entire  confidence  ivhich  ive  repose  irz 
ypu.     We  conclude  with  assuring  you  of  our  most  perfedl  esteem^ 
And  presenting  you  with  the  paternal  apostolic  benedi(flion. 

PIUS.     P    P.  VI. 
Given  at  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  the  Hth  February,  1797. 
ihe  azd  year  of  our  pontiticate, 

B>U.OMA<»' 

1.6. 
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the  only  sufferer,  and  who  alone  had  any  real 
complaints  to  make,  was  the  only  sincere  one. 
The  directorial  rulers  and  their  general  were  at 
this  period  tormented  by  the  fury  of  an  univer- 
sal 


aUONAPARTE,     GENERAL     IN     CHIEF     OF    THE    ARMY    OP 
ITALY,    TO    HIS    HOLINESS    THE    POPE, 

Head. Quarters  at  Tolentinoy  i  Pentose,  ^tb  Year, 

MOST    HOLY     FATHER, 

1  ought  to  thank  your  Holiness  for  the  obliging  things  contained^ 
in  the  letter  which  you  Uave. taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  me.  - 

The  peace  between  the  French  Republic  and  your  Holiness  3s 
3ust  signed ;  I  felicitate  myself  in  being  able  to  contribute  to  your 
personal  safety. 

I  entreat  your  Holiness  to  guard  against  the  persons  now  at  Rome, 
who  are  sold  to  t)ie  courts  the  enemies  of  peace,  or  who  sufTar 
themselves  to  be  guided  exclusively  by  the. passion  of  hatred,  which 
the  loss  of  territory  naturally  engenders. 

Europe  k/ioivs  the  pacific  inclinution  and  the  virtue  ojyour  Ho- 
Ilness.     The  French  Republic  ivill  be  one  of  the  truesi  friends  ef 

Rome. 

1  send  my  ald-de-camp,  chief  of  brigade,  to  express  to  your  Ho- 
liness the  perfedl  veneration  which  1  have  for  your  person,  and  to 
entreat  you  to  confide  in  the  desire  which  1  have  to  g:ve  you,  on 
every  occasion,  proofs  of  the  respeft  and  veneration  with  which  I. 
liave  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

BUONAPARTE. 

Within  ten  months  from  the  date  of  this  letter  the  Pope  was  in 
fetters;  and  his /ra^j-/ friend,  the  French  Republic,  occupi-ed  and 
plundered  Rome,  and  established  an  atheistical  republic  upon  th? 
rains  of  the  Christian  religion, 
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sal  republic;  and  their  favourite  plan  and  amb?*' 
tion  was,  to  revive  the  ancient  Roman  common^ 
wealth.     No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  peace  at 
Tolentino    signed,    than  a    swarm    of  jacobin 
emissaries  were  sent  to  Rome,  to   conspire  and 
spread  disaffection  and  atheism  among  the  sub- 
jedts  of  the  Holy  See.     Determined  to  carry  their 
point  by  their   old  means  of  exciting   insurrec- 
tions, the  Directory  bad  chosen  Joseph  Buona-- 
parte  to  protedl,  by  his  diplomatic  character,  and 
as  a  privileged  person,  the  rebellious  and  revo-- 
lutionary  insurgents  and  traitorsJnstigated  and 
instructed  by  republican  France.     From  the  ma-- 
ment  of  his  arrival,  plots,  insurrections,  and  hr- 
cendiary  placards  were  daily  produced ;  under 
his  influence,  all  persons  confined  for  treason  and 
sedition,  or,  as  he  ge7iily  term.ed  it,  for  politics^ 
opinions,  were  liberated  from  prison  •,  his  pal'^ce 
became  their  constant  rendezvous ;  and   he  ap- 
peared as  the  patron  of  a  fete,  at  which  all  the 
vagabonds  and  desperadoes  in  Rome  were   col*- 
\t^t.Q.di^  c-?iS\.td^  The  Feast  of  Liberty  1     These  men, 
headed  by  French  jacobins,  formed  a  plan  for 
revolutionizing  Rome.     They  began  their  career 
by  erecting  poles,,  as  trees  of  liberty,  surmounted 
with   red    caps,    and    dancing    round    them    at 
midnightj   and   by  forming    false  "patroles    to 

dude 
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elude  the  police,  and  to  throw  the  city  into  con^ 
fusion  ;  and  fixed  on  Innocents-day  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  project.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  or  on  December  28th,  1797,  a  large  party 
assembled  in  the  street  called  the  Lungara,  op- 
posite the  Ambassador's  residence,  where  a 
Frenchman  attended.,  delivering  to  them  national 
cockades,  and  six  Paul-pieces,  (35  shillings)  to~ 
be  expended  in  liquor.  Their  conversation,  di- 
recSled  by  prepared  incendiaries,  turned  on  the 
common  topics  of  popular  complaint,  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor,  and  the  dearness  of  provi- 
sions :  a  revolutionary  abbe  made  a  long  ha- 
rangue, interlarded  and  enforced  by  perverted, 
texts  from  Holy  Writ,  to  prove  that  the  time 
was  arrived  for  the  overtlirow  of  their  existins; 
government. 

Animated  by  these  discourses,  and  secure  of 
protection  from  the  French  Ambassador,  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  the  mob  sallied  forth,  seized  the 
guard-house,  and  attacked  the  Ponte  Sesta.  At 
this  place,  however,  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
military,  and  pursued  to  the  Ambassador's  hotel, 
the  Corsini  palace,  whither  they  retired  for  shel- 
ter. Joseph  Buonaparte  and  his  associates,  hast- 
ening from  their  apartments,  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  mob  with  drawn  swords ;  a  great 

tumult 
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tumult  and  some  firing  ensued,  in  which  a  dozers 
persons  lost  their  lives,  among  whom  was  General 
Duphotj  affianced  to  Joseph's  sister. 

Immediately  on  this  event,  Joseph  Buonaparte 
retired  to  his  palace,  and,  on  the  ensuing  morn=. 
ing,  at  six  o'clock,  quitted  Rome,  obstinately 
deaf  to  all  propositions  of  explanation  or  apology. 
He  forwarded  from  Florence  an  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  this  transaction  to  France,  which  fur- 
nished the  Directory  with  the  pretext  that  they 
had  so  long  and  ardently  desired.  In  vain  did 
the  Papal  Government  offer  every  kind  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  atonement ;  in  vain  did  they 
tender  implicit  and  unconditional  submission ;. 
orders  were  immediately  issued  for  General  Ber- 
thier  to  revohitionize  Rome,  and  give  up  the 
country  to  pillage  *. 

This  faithful  detail,  related  by  loyal  and  able 
contemporary  writers,  unties  the  Gordian  knot 
of  French  republican  diplomatic  chicanery,  and. 
the  revolutionary  Machiavelism  of  its  ambassa- 
dor;  and  almost  proves  what  an  Italian  author- 
printed  at  Verona  in  1799,  that  General  Buona- 
parte destined  his  brother  Joseph,  and  his  bro- 

ther- 

•  See  Duppa's  brief  account  of  the  subversion  of  the  Papal  Go- 
vernment, and  Les  Crimes  des  Republicains  en  lulie.  Histoire 
du  Dise^oice  ]:s.ecuuf  has  even  beeo-consulted. 
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ther-in-law  Diipliot,  for  the  two  first  consuls  of 
the  (b}'-  France)  renewed  Roman  Republic:  ;  but 
which  the  well-merited  death  of  Duphot,  and  the 
different  views,  and  perhaps  jealousy  af  the  Di- 
rector}'', prevented  from  taking  place. 

Of  the  conducfl  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  on  this- 
occasion  opinions  are  not  much  divided;  even 
Frenchmen  agree,  that  he  must  want  as  well  ho- 
nour, religion,  delicacy,  and  probity,  as  talents 
and  sense,  to  suffer  himself  to  become  the  des- 
picable tool' of  ambition,  or  of  the  ambitious;- 
and  it  is  not  a  little  degrading  to  the  present 
Chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  that  he 
signed,  in  1802,  the  concordat  for  establishing 
religion  in  France,  with  this  same  mian,  v/ho,  by 
his  intrigues  in  1797,  sighed  the  death-warrant 
of  religion  in  Italy,  and  of  his  own  religious  pre- 
decessor; 

During  Napoleone's  absence  in  Egypt,^  Joseph 
was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  ;  but  the  cabals  of  the  factious  at 
this  period^  the  danger  of  notoriety,  the  defeat  of 
his  brother  before  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  his  cri^ 
tical  situation  in  Egypt,  made  him  resign,  his 
place  as  a  deputy,  which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy 
either  with  profit  or  safety. 

At.  his  brother's  unexpe^ed  return  toFrance^, 

sftej?-. 
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after  his  desertion  from  the  Army  of  Egypt,  Jo- 
seph left  his  retreat,  and,  with  Napoleone  and 
Talleyrand,  plotted  the  revolution  which  was  ef- 
fected at  St.  Cloud,  and  seated  a  Buonaparte  upon 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  a  counsellor  of  state  in  the  section  of 
the  home  department,  or  interior. 

Frenchmen  were  now  as  insensible  to  Tosses 
as  indifferent  about  advantages  j  disgusted  with 
the  war,  they  disregarded  vidlories  j  and  their 
only  wish,  their  only  cry,  was  Peace.  Napo- 
leone was  the  favourite  of  the  people,  Rot  so 
much  for  his  conquests,  as  for  his  policy  of  al- 
ways talking  of  peace,  and  of  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  it.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  any  person 
of  his  family  negotiating  and  signing  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities,  would  endear  themselves  to 
the  giddy  French  nation;  and,  by  procuring  a 
general  pacification,  produce  a  temporai-y  tran- 
quillity, lessen  the  injustice,  and  palliate  the  ty- 
ranny of  his  usurpation,  and  give  him  time  to  or- 
ganize his  consular  governmient.  Joseph  Buona- 
parte was  therefore  sent  to  negotiate  with  Austria 
at  Luneville  in  the  winter  of  1800^  where  he  sign- 
ed the  Definitive  Treaty  on  the  9th  of  February 
1801.  On  the  10th  of  September  following,  he 
concluded,   at   Paris,    a    Convention   with    the 
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Pope  3  and  at  Amiens,  on  the  27th  of  March> 
1802,  he  terminated  the  war  with  England. 

"When  a  person  is  backed  by  500,000  bayo- 
nets,  assisted    by  well-drawn   instructions,    and 
accompanied   by  able  secretaries,    it   is  neither 
diiHcuit  to  negotiate,  nor  to  dictate  treaties,  con- 
ventions,   or    concordats.      The    arguments   of 
bayonets    always    cany  conviflion    with    them, 
shorten  conferences,  force  sacrifices,  bring  about 
conclusions,  and  bid  defiance    to  the  acknow- 
ledged laws  of  nations,  balance  of  power,  poli- 
tical justice,  the  prerogatives  of  sovereigns,  and 
the  right  and  liberties  of  the  people.     Austria 
was  weakened   and  humiliated  by  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  ;  by  the  Convention  at  Paris  the  Pope 
was  insulted,  and  religion  degraded  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  politics,  morals,  and  religions  of 
the  Continental   Nations  were  reduced  to  the 
same  level,  and  made  to  depend   entirely  upon 
the  caprice,  passions,  or  ambition  of  the  revolu- 
tionary and  miUtary  despot  in  France.     Fortu- 
nately for  the  civilized  world,  that  this  was  not 
exactly  the  case  with  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  its 
short  duration  proves ;  England,  therefore,  may 
yet  claim  the  respect  of  contemporaries,  the  gra- 
titude and  admiration  of  posterity,  as  the  pro- 
tedor  of  the  weakj  the  barrier  to  ambition,  the 

check 
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theek  to  selfishness  ;  the  example  of  virtuous 
moderation,  and  the  guardian  angel  of  the  liber- 
ty and  independence  of  mankind. 

In  the  summer  of  1802,  Joseph  Buonaparte 
was  nominated  a  senator,  and  a  grand  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  he  has  lately  re* 
ceived  the  Senatorie  of  Brabant ;  or  which  is 
the  same  thing,  is  made  Napokone's  governor- 
general  over  Belgia,  and  his  future  residence  is 
fixed  at  Brussels.  He  has  often,  particularly 
since  the  war  broke  out  anew,  been  employed  in 
missions  in  different  departments,  and,  as  his 
brother's  pro-consul,  presided  at  the  Electoral 
Colleges,  where,  according  to  the  consular  con-^ 
stitution,  candidates  for  the  Senate,  the  Legis- 
lative Body,  and  the  Tribunate,  are  elected. 

That  Joseph  formerly  possessed  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  Napoleone,  the  annexed  letter 
shews  *.     It  was  sent  to  him  at  a  time  when  the 

general 

*  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Buonaparte  to  his  brother  Joseph,  taken 
by  Lorl  Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean,  without  signature,  but 
sealed  with  wax ;  the  impression,  a  female  figure  standing  with, 
the  cap  of  Liberty,  and  the  fasces. 

BUONAPARTE,  GENERAL  IN  CHEF.  REPUBLIC  FRAN«AISE. 

LeCairgy  /ej  Thermidor.  {2£  yuUht^  1798.^ 

Tu  varra  dans  les  papier  public  la  relation  de$  bataiile  e  de  la 
conquetc    de    I'Egypte  qui  a  cte  asse  dispute  pour  ajouter  une 

feuille 
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general  dreaded  the  consequences  of  his  iibsurcT 
and  ambitious  schemes,  and  therefore  wisiied'for 
retirement  rather  than  publicity,  to  bury  him- 
self in  oblivion  upon  an  estate  in  Burgundy,  ra- 
ther than  to  head  armies  in  Egypt  and  Syria* 
Since  Napoleor^e  has  usurped  the  supreme  power, 
Louis  has  superseded  Joseph  in  the  consular 
friendship,  and  is  worthy  to  have  done  so  when 
vice  and  wickedness  are  the  principal  Tecommen- 
daticns  to  favour. 

Joseph 

feuille  a  la  gloire  militake  dfi  cette  armee.  L'Egypte  est  le  pays, 
le  plus  riche  en  ble,  ris,  legumes,  viandes  qui  existe  sur  la  terre  la 
barbarie  est  a  sou  compte.  II  r;'y  a  point  d'argent,  pas  meme  pour 
solder  la  troupe,  je  pense  etre  en  France  dans  2  mois.  Je  te  ;^e- 
commande  mes  interets. — .I'ai  beaup  beiup  de  chagrin  domestquet 
car  la  voile  est  entiereirk;nt  ievee.  Toi  seul  me  reste  sur  la  terre*^ 
ton  amitle  m'esr  bien  chere,  II  ne  me  rcste  plus  pour  devinirmisan- 
trope  qu'a  te  perdre  et  te  voir  me  trait. —  C'est  ma  triste  position 
que  d'avoir  a  la  fois  toui  ies  sentiiiiens  pour  une  meme  personne 
dans  son  ccsur— tu  ra'entend  ! 

Fais  ensorta  que  jaye  une  campagne  a-mon  arrivSe,  soit  pres  de 
Paris  ou  en  Bourgognf,  je  comple  y  passer  I'hiver  et  m'y  enter- 
rer  je  suis  anniie  de  la  nature  humaine  !  J'ai  besoin  de  solitude 
et  d'isolement,  la  grandeur  m'annue,  le  sentiment  est  deseche,  la. 
gloirQ  est  fade,  a  29  ans  j'ai  tou  epuise.  II  ne  ms  reste  plus  qu'a 
devlnir  bien  vraiment  Egoiste.  Je  comte  garder  ma  maison, 
jamais  je  ne  la  donnerai  a  qui  que  ce  soit.  je  n'ai  plus  de  quo 
viv^e  !  Adieu  mon  unique  ami  ;  je  n'ai  jamais  ete'inju?te  envers 
toil  Tu  me  dois  cette  justice  malgre.  le  desir  de  mon  cceur  de 
^^tre  tu  m'entendl 

Ambrasse  ta  femme  pour  moi. 

The  spelling  is  preserved  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  origin-ak. 
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Joseph  is  a  good  father  and  husband,  a  dutiful 
■son  and  an  affedlionate  brother,  but  an  indifferent 
and  dangerous  citizen  in  a  conimonweaUh.  He 
is  married  to  a  woman  of  obscure  birth  and  low 
manners,  but  of  an  estimable  and  good  charac- 
ter ;  he  loves  his  family  and  relatives,  and  no- 
thing but  his  family  and  relatives.  His  native 
country,  Corsica,  he  dislikes  j  he  hates  France 
and  Frenchmen,  and  would  willingly  sign  the  de- 
strudcion  of  any  kingdom,  were  it  necessary  for 
his  family  elevation,  ambition,  or  pretensions*. 

According  to  the  Livre  Rouge  by  Bourrienne, 
Joseph  has  received  for  an  establishment  two  mil- 
lions of  livres,  and  as  presents  for  his  negotia- 
tions one  million  five  hundred  thousand  livres  ; 
he  enjoys,  besides,  the  salaries  for  his  many  high 
places,  a  yearly  pension  of  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  livres,  and  as  an  annuity  for  four 
relations  of  his  wife,  two  hundred  thousand 
livresf. 

*  In  the  late  change  of  government  and  dynasty  in  France,  pro- 
'claimed  and  decreed  by  some  rebels  under  the  name  of  Senators  and    - 
Tribunes,  Joseph  Buonaparte  has  been  made  an  Imperial  Highness 
and  an  Arch-EIedlor. 

+  See  Didlionnaire  Biographique,  Le  Grand  Homme,  and  la 
Sainte  Famille,  wiih  several  numbers  of  Les  Nouvelles  a  la 
Main. 
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^uels  traits  me  presentent  vos  fastes, 
Impitoyable  conquerans  ? 
Des  vceux  outres,  des  projets  vastes 
Des  roh  iiaincuspar  des  tyram\ 
Des  muiT  que  la  flamme  ravage 
Un  vaip.queur  fumant  de  carnage, 
Un  per.^.lc  au  t«rs  abandonne; 
Des  ia«res  t>ales  ets.nglantes 
Arrac'.ant  leuis  alles  nemblantes 
Des  bras  d'un  soi4at  eftVer.e. 

J.    B.    ROUSSEAU* 

A  TRULY  great  man  wants  neither  the 
t)ften-e' vied  merit  of  an  ancestry,  nor  the  doubt* 
ful  hopv.*  of  a  brilliant  progeny.  He  alone  con- 
stitutes his  whole  race  ;  he  makes  a  blot  of  what 
has  been  before  him,  and  apprehends  nothing  of 
what  is  to  succeed  him.  Without  virtue  there 
is  no  real  greatness,  as  without  religion  there  is 
no  genuine  virtue.  Fortune,  as  frequently  as 
talents,  makes  the  warrior  viiftorious  and  the 
conqueror  successful ;  but  not  the  fame  of  bat- 
tles, or  the  renown  of  prosperity,  any  more  than 
terror  of  power,  can  command  the  admiration 
of  the  good,  the  approbation  of  the  humane,  or 
the  applause  of  the  just  and  generous. 

Who 
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Who  were  those,  praising  and  worshipping  a 
CxsuTy  extolling  and  adoring  an  0(ftavius  Au- 
gustus? Were  they  not  the  base  slaves  of  an 
usurpation,  and  not  the  free  citizens  of  a  com- 
monwealth, who  would  as  willingly  and  as  cor« 
dially  have  prostrated  themselves  before  their 
rivals  or  opposers,  before  a  Sylla,  a  Pompey,  a 
Brutus,  or  an  Antony  ?  Who  are  those  that 
lavish  encomiums,  preach  obedience,  and  ex- 
hort submission  to  a  Buonaparte  ?  Are  they  not 
the  already  degraded  and  dishonoured  slaves  of  a 
Robespierre,  a  Marat,  a  Brissot,  a  Merlin,  and 
a  Barras ;  who  have  been  fighting  their  battles, 
submitting  to  their  tyranny,  and  magnifying 
their  clemency,  just  as  they  now  do  that  of  the 
Corsican  ? 

All  usurpers  have  been  despised  by  tlie  vir- 
tuous, dreaded  by  the  weak  and  timorous^  obeyed 
by,  the  vicious  and  the  cowardly,  associated  with 
by  the  treacherous,  disaffected,  and  guilty ;  and 
if  all  usurpers  are  "  damned  to  everlasting 
fame,"  their  base  tools  deserve  everlasting  con- 
tempt ;  because  they  are  the  accomplices  of  their 
crimes,  the  obscure  instruments  of  their  eleva- 
tion, without  an  adequate  profit  or  advantage  to 
diminish  their  infamy,  to  extenuate  their  rebel- 
lion, or  to  palliate  or  excuse  their  sedudlion  or 

deser- 
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desertion   from   the  cause   of  honour    and   of 
loyalty.  ■«* 

Of  the  accomplices  or  slaves  of  ancient  usurp- 
ers, but  little  is  known;  oblivion  has  erased  and 
concealed  most  of  their  names,  although  history 
has  recorded  their  guilt;  but  we  know  that 
Caesar  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  that 
Odlavius  was  his  nephew ;  we  are  ignorant, 
however,  who  were  their  relatives,  what  places 
they  filled,  what  authority  they  exerted,  what 
riches  they  possessed,  what  influence  they  had, 
what  good  they  effected,  or  what  evil  they  pre- 
vented. 

By  the  short  and  lmperfe£l  sketches  contained 
in  these  small  volumes,  some  of  Buonaparte's  re- 
volutionary predecessors,  and  many  of  his  cri- 
minal associates,  are  made  known,  as  they  de- 
serve, without  flattery  and  without  falsehood  ; 
and  the  pedigree  of  his  family  has  been  traced, 
both  as  it  has  been  represented  by  his  friends 
ahd  by  his  adversaries. 

The  plan  of  this  work  does  not  perrnit  the 
Author  either  to  follow  him  through  his  cam- 
paigns in  Italy,  or  to  wander  with  him  in 
Errypt ;  to  discuss  the  cause,  means,  and  man- 
ner of  his  usurpation  :  to  penetrate  into  the  se- 
cret 
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cret  views  of  liis  ambition^  or  to  speculate  upon 
its    future    intentions,    as    a    First    Consul    in 
France,  as  a  President  in  Italy,  or  as  a  Tyrant 
over  thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen,  six  millions 
of  Italians,  two  millions  of  Helvetians,  and  three 
millions    of    Batavians.      Others    have    already 
painted  the  hero,  admired  the  victor,  illustrated 
the  conqueror,  and  bowed  to  the  usurper.     Pa- 
negyric has  been   exhausted,  comparisons  worn 
out,  praise  wasted,  made  common  and  nauseous. 
The  annals,  the  monuments  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  memoirs,  the  works,  the  history,  and  all  the 
productions  of  the  moderns,  and  of  modern  in- 
genuity, have  been  ransacked  to  find  words  ap- 
plicable to  a  man,  who,  for  the  honour  of  hu- 
manity, had  no  equal  in  former  times,  and  only 
one  person  nearly  resembling  him  in  the  present 
age,  who,  like  himself,  from  a  subje6l  and  citi- 
zen, became  a  rebel,  and  from  a  rebel  a  tyrant. 
The  parallel    between  Maximilian  Robespierre 
and  Napoleone  Buonaparte  is  more  striking  than 
many  are  aware  of;  and  their  revolutionary  and 
cruel  characters  bear   surprizing  traits  of  like- 
ness; more,  no  doubt,  than  will  be  remembered 
or  recorded  in  this  sketch.     In   1793,  France 
suffered,  and  Europe  was  disturbed  by  the  revo- 
VOL.  II.  K  lutionary 
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lutionary  anarchy  of  Robespierre;  in  1S03, 
France  is  enslaved,  and  Europe  dishonoured,  by 
the  revokitionary  tyranny  of  Buonaparte. 

Robespierre  and  Buonaparte  are  both  children 
of  the  same  parent,  the  French  Revokition : 
they  are  brother  sans-culottes  ;  brother  jacobins  ;  • 
fellow-subje<Sts  of  the  sovereign  people  j  fellow- 
propagators  of  fraternity ;  fellow-apostates  of 
equality  ;  and  fellow-destroyers  of  liberty  in  the 
name  of  liberty  itself.  Fellow-rebels  to  their 
King,  they  have  both  usurped  his  throne ;  and 
fellow-apostates  of  their  religion,  they  have  both 
used  religion  as  an  instrument  to  support  their 
usurpation. 

Robespierre  had  but  little  revolutionary  ex- 
perience ;  Buonaparte  has  had  a  perfect  revolu- 
tionary education.  That  the  same  blood  runs 
in  the  veins  of  both,  the'  equally  sanguinary 
measures  employed  to  obtain  power,  and  the 
equally  bloody  deeds  to  preserve  it,  prove  be- 
yond contradiction  ;  but  the  impolitic  terror  em- 
ployed by  the  one,  has  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed the  political  oppression  of  the  other. 

The  murder  and  massacre  of  the  Parisians  in 
the  prisons,  September  1792,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  greatness  of  Robespierre ;  the  murder 
;ind  massacre  of  the  Parisians  in   the   streets, 
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October  1795,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greats 
ness  of  Buonaparte.  Both  were,  however,  pre-^ 
viously  known  in  the  bloody  annals  of  the  Re- 
volution ;  both  had  already  given  proofs  of  their 
revolutionary  civism.  Robespierre  planned  the 
massacre  at  Avignon  in  Odlober  1791;  and  Buo- 
naparte headed  the  massacre  at  Toulon  in  De^- 
ccmber  1793. 

Robespierre  had  his  Danton ;  Buonaparte  hig 
Barras.  The  advice  of  Danton  assisted  Robes- 
pierre ;  the  prote(5tion  of  Barras  advanced  Buo- 
naparte. Robespierre,  to  become  Di(5lator,  es- 
poused the  interest  of  Danton ;  Buonaparte,  to 
become  a  General,  married  the  mistress  of  Bar- 
ras. Robespierre  sent  Danton  to  the  scaffold  ; 
Buonaparte  sent  Barras  into  exile.  The  one 
murdered  an  accomplice  ;  the  other  disgraced  a 
benefactor,  whom  he  dared  not  murder. 

At  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  Robespierre  crowded  the  prisons  with 
suspedted  Frenchmen  j  at  the  head  of  the  army 
in  Egypt,  Buonaparte  poisoned  the  wounded. 
Frenchmen  who  crowded  his  hospitals.  Robes- 
pierre guillotined  en  masse  French  aristocrats  ; 
Buonaparte  poisoned  en  masse  French  soldiers. 
Fear  moved  the  axe  of  Robespierre's  guillotine  \ 
cruelty  distributed  the  poisonous  draught  of  Buo- 

K  2  naparte; 
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naparte.  Cowardice  made  Robespierre  a  mur- 
derer 5  calculation  made  Buonaparte  a  poisoner. 
The  one  destroyed  those  whom  he  feared  as 
enemies  *,  the  other  poisoned  those  friends  who 
had  served  him  as  soldiers.  Robespierre  jjave 
no  quarter  to  his  enemies  ;  Buonaparte  massa- 
cred, in  cold  blood,  enemies  to  whom  he  had 
given  quarter. 

Robespierre  declared  a  war  of  extermination 
against  La  Vendee ;  Buonaparte,  by  a  perfidi- 
ous peace,  exterminated  the  Royalists  of  La 
Vendee.  The  one  burned  and  plundered  their 
property  as  enemies ;  the  other  imprisoned, 
transported,  and  murdered  their  persons  when 
friends. 

Robespierre,  In  his  proclamations,  threatened 
all  Europe  with  a  revolution ;  Buonaparte,  by 
his  negotiations,  has  revolutionized  the  whole 
Continent  of  Europe.  Robespierre,  with  his 
guillotine,  proposed  to  establish  an  universal 
anarchy  J  Buonaparte,  with  his  bayonets,  pro- 
poses to  establish  an  universal  slavery. 

Robespierre  spoke  of  humanity,  while  sending 
hundreds  every  day  to  the  scaffold  ;  Buonaparte 
talks  of  generosity,  while  sending  to  prison 
thousands  of  innocent  travellers,  protected  by  all 
the  laws  of  nations  and  of  hospitality. 

Robes- 
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RobespieiTe  bravely  ordered  no  quarter  to  be 
given  to  British  soldiers  ;  Buonaparte  t^obly  im- 
prisons Britons  who  are  no  soldiers. 

Under  Robespierre,  thousands  of  Frenchmen 
were  in  fetters-,  under  Buonaparte,  the  whole 
French  nation  is  enslaved. 

Robespierre  called  all  legalPrinces  tyrants ;  Buo- 
naparte wishes  to  tyrannize  over  all  legal  Princes. 

Robespierre,  in  his  speeches,  abused  and  in- 
sulted all  Monarchs ;  Buonaparte,  by  his  nego- 
tiations, has  degraded  Monarchy  itself. 

Robespierre  proscribed  commerce  in  France, 
by  publishing  a  maximum  ;  Buonaparte  expects 
to  revive  commerce,  by  establishing  a  maximum 
upon  thrones. 

Robespierre,  when  a  Di<Si:ator,  to  undermine 
thrones,  continued  to  use  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage of  a  citizen  sans-culotte ;  Buonaparte, 
when  a  Consul,  to  crush  thrones,  speaks  to  kings 
as  if  they  were  sans-culottes^  and  emperors  as 
if  they  were  his  fellow-citizens. 

Robespierre  was  a  revolutionary  fanatic  ;  Buo?- 
naparte  is  a  revolutionary  hypocrite.  The  one 
was  blood-thirsty  through  fear  and  fanaticism ; 
the  other  is  cruel  by  nature,  from  ambition,  and 
self-interest.  The  one  boldly  told  all  mankind, 
that   he  was  its  enemy  \  the  other  ads  as  the 
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enemy  of  all  mankind,  while  pretending  to  be  its 
friend.  The  one  decreed  death  to  any  one  who 
should  speak  of  peace:  the  other  meditates  slave- 
ry^ plots,  ruin,  and  prepares  death  by  his  pacifi- 
cations. 

The  names  of  the  vicTtims  who  perished  by 
Robespierrean  cruelty  were  published  in  the  daiiy 
papers ;  the  names  of  those  vi<n:ims  of  Buona- 
parte's cruelty,  who  perish  by  the  arms  of  his 
military  commissions,  by  poison  in  his  dungeons, 
by  suffering  during  transportations,  or  by  misery 
in  the  wilds  of  Cayenne,  are  onlv  known  to  him- 
self,  to  his  accomplices,  and  to  his  executioners. 
Robespierre's  victims  were  tried  and  condemned 
before  they  were  executed  ;  the  victims  of  Buo- 
naparte are  condemned  without  a  trial,  and  ex- 
ecuted without  condemnation. 

The  revolutionary  fanaticism  of  Robespierre, 
like  the  rehgious  one  of  Cromwell,  sent  his  king 
to  the  scaffold  ;  the  revolutionary  hypocrisy  and 
ambition  of  Buonaparte,  like  that  of  Cromwell, 
keeps  his  legal  king  from  his  hereditary  throne. 

The  friends  of  Robespierre  pretend  that  he 
died  a  martyr  to  his  cause,  as  a  revolutionary  en- 
thusiast ;  Buonaparte  is  a  revolutionary  sophist, 
who  probably  will  perish  the  martyr  of  his  own 
Machiavellsm. 

Robes* 
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Pwobespierre  was  a  Fleming  *,  Buonaparte  is  a 
Corsican ;  the  one  born  at  Arras  in  Flanders,  the 
other  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica 5  the  one  in  the  north- 
ern, the  other  in  the  southern  part  of  the  French 
empire  :  neither  was  a  Frenchman. 

Robespierre  has  only  been  seen  during  the  ex- 
istence of  foreign  wars,  civil  troubles,  and  domes- 
tic factions  ;  Buonaparte  is  firmly  seated  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  all  enemies  are  van- 
quished, all  troubles  are  quieted,  and  all  fa<flions 
dissolved.  What  Robespierre  would  have  done 
in  his  situation,  it  is  impossible  to  say  j  but  we 
have  all  witnessed,  and  yet  witness,  the  proscrip- 
tion of  liberty,  the  subversion  of  laws,  the  incer- 
titude of  property,  and  the  organized  military 
despotism  of  Buonaparte.  The  First  Consul  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  sovereign  of  forty 
millions  of  slaves,  shews  every  day  the  low- 
whims,  the  mean  caprices,  the  degrading  vices, 
and  the  unbecoming  passions  of  a  Corsican  ad- 
venturer, and  the  Httle  soul  of  a  fortunate  up- 
start. 

After  this  brief  comparison,  it  may,  however> 
be  said,  without  exaggeration, 

Le  masque  tombe,  I'homme  reste, 
Et  le  heros  s'evanouit. 

And  indeed,  when,  without  any  colouring,  am- 
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pUncation,  or  aggravation,  only  some  of  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Corsican  First  Consul  have  been  re- 
lated, it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  even  the  man 
will  disappear,  and  a  monster  remain  j  having 
nothing  human  but  the  shape,  with  the  heart 
and  ferocitv  of  a  tirer,  and  the  cunning  and  trea- 
chery  of  the  fox  ;  artful  and  mischievous  as  a 
monkey,  and  blood-thirsty  as  a  wolf. 

Educated  in  a  public  military  school  at  the  ex- 
pencc  of  his  virtuous  Sovereign,  Napcleone  Buo- 
naparte received,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  from 
the  same  Fririce^  a  commission-  as  lieutenant  of 
;irtiilery,  and  new  duties  were  added  to  former 
obligations  ;  but  no  sooner  sounded  the  trumpet 
of  revolt,  than  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  its 
colours ;  and  he  beame  a  traitor  and  a  rebel  be- 
fore he  was  a  man. 

Among  the  many  other  loyal  officers  In  the  re- 
giment which  Buonaparte  disgraced  by  his  princi- 
ples and  conduct, was  Lieutenant  Fhilipeaux,  who 
vv^as  educated  with  him  both  in  the  college  at 
Autun,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  school  at 
Brienne,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  his  friend. 
Philipeaux  was  frank,  brave,  and  liberal  j  Buona- 
parte conceited,  selfish,  and  mean  ;  these  oppo- 
site characters  could  not,  therefore,  lon^;  remain 
in  unison^  when  experience  and  maturity,  while 
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they  improved  the  judgment  of  the  one,  served 
but  to  expose^  in  more  pointed  colours,  the  vici- 
ous propensities  of  the  other. 

Both  Philipeaux  and  Buonaparte  had,  from 
the  absurd  and  dangerous  system  of  education 
prevailing  in  France  during  its  monarchical  form 
of  government,  imbibed  at  an  early  age  an  ad- 
miration of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics. 
Each  had  his  chosen  heroes  of  antiquity,  whom 
he  desired  to  imitate  in  his  method,  manners, 
and  language.  While  Philipeaux  rather  incUned 
to  the  mild  and  amiable  philosophy  of  a  Tully, 
the  cruel  and  unfeeimH:  stoicism  of  a  Cato  and 
of  a  Brutus  was  the  admiration  of  Buona- 
parte, 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  these  two 
young  men  discussed,  according  to  their  different 
notions,  what  they  owed  to  their  king,  to  their 
country,  and  to  themselves.  Buonaparte,  con- 
founding stoicism  with  egotism,  as  he  more  than 
once  already  had  done  with  cruelty,  tried  in  vain 
to  persuade  his  friend  to  regard  the  present  poli- 
tical convulsions  of  France  as  referring  only  to 
themselves,  and  the  hope  it  held  out  to  them  of 
rapid  advancement  among  the  civil  troubles  oi 
parties,  and  the  struggles  of  fuclions.  Phili- 
peaux's  loyalty  remained   unshaken  by  all  the 
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efforts  of  his  friend's  sophistry  *,  and  neither  cer- 
tainty of  rank,  nor  prospect  of  riches,  could 
move  the  heart  of  a  person  firm  in  his  duty,  both 
as  a  subject  to  his  King,  and  as  a  Christian  to  hr^ 
God. 

The  revolutionary  fanaticism   of  Buonaparte 
soon  exceeded  all  bounds  -,  by  associating  with 
Championet,  and  other  persons  notorious  in  the 
cause    of  rebellion,  he  insulted  the  feelings  of 
PhiHpeaux,  who  soon  ceased  to  be  any  longer 
his  friend.     In  1790,  by  taking  the  decreed  oath 
to  the  nation,  which  annulled  his  former  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  prince,  Buonaparte  proved  that 
he  was  unworthy  the  attachment  of  the  friend  of 
his  youth  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  their  mutual 
affeiSlion  had  been  great,  their  reciprocal  hatred 
became  violent.     At  the  mess  of  their  regiment, 
Philipeaux  publicly  insulted  him  as  a  perjured 
traitor ;  but,  as  this  fashionable  natriotism  had 
been  combined  with  a  no  less  fashionable  pru- 
dence, he  declined  (though  so  contrary  to  the 
nice  principles  of  honour  among  the  French  mili- 
tary serving  the  King)  either  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation, or  to  take  satisfaction  as  a  gentleman 
or  as  an  officer.  He  was,  in  consequence,  exclud- 
ed from  the  mess ;  and,  in  revenge,  he  excited 
the  jacobins  to  attack  the  whole  corps  of  officers 

with 
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with  their  usual  calumnies,  abusing  them  as  aris- 
tocrats, and  threatening  them  with  the  lamp- 
post, or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  lantern  of  the 
sovereign  people.  To  spare  their  countrymen 
from  fresh  crimes,  most  of  the  officers,  and  among 
others  Philipeaux,  emigrated. 

Imprudence,  or  the  want  of  discrimination, 
often  misleads  young  and  warm  minds,  who  feel 
as  a  want,  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  com- 
municating with  and  confiding  in  a  friend  j  but 
who  cease  to  feel  so  forcibly  that  sympathy  when 
age  has  matured  their  reason.  This  base  and 
cowardly  behaviour  of  Buonaparte,  therefore, 
convinced  Philipeaux  that  he  had  hitherto  fos- 
tered a  serpent  in  his  bosom,  and  made  him  re- 
mem.ber  many  particulars  of  their  earliest  youth, 
which  caused  him  to  be  ashamed  of  having  so  long 
been  the  dupe  of  a  man,  whose  ferocious  and 
atrocious  sentiments  he  had  often  witnessed  \  but 
which,  instead  of  ascribing  to  a  deeply  vicious 
heart,  he  conceived  to  originate  from  a  head 
turned  by  wrong  ideas  of  stoicism. 

He  recolle(5ted,  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in 
the  College  at  Autun,  Buonaparte  had  a  favou- 
rite dog  which  had  belonged  to  his  deceased  father, 
who  was  particularly  fond  of  him,  and  on  his 
cleath-bed  had  bequeathed  him  to  Napoleone  ta 
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be  taken  care  of.  For  fifteen  months  this  dog 
had  been  his  constant  and  faithful  attendant  *, 
when  one  night,  by  steaHng  a  part  of  his  mas- 
ter's supper,  he  offended  him  so  much,  that 
after  a  cruel  beating,  Buonaparte  swore  the  dog 
should  never  live  another  supper-time  •,  the  next 
day  he  put  his  threat  into  execution,  by  nailing 
the  poor  animal  alive  against  the  wall,  and  cut- 
ting him  up  deliberately,  that  he  might  be  tor- 
mented so  much  the  longer ! ! ! 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  the  military  school  at 
Brienne,  Buonaparte  had  an  intrigue  with  the 
daughter  of  a  washer-woman,  who  found  herself 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  He  consulted  Phili- 
peaux,  how  to  extricate  himself  from  this  dis- 
agreeable affair  j  and  was  advised  by  him  to  give 
her  some  money  to  carry  her  to  the  lying-in- 
hospital  at  Lyons,  and  Philipeaux  offered  his 
purse  to  assist  him.  The  money  was  accepted  \ 
but  within  twenty-four  hours  the  unfortunate 
girl  perished,  with  her  child,  victims  to  the  early 
cruelty  of  this  young  monster,  who  had  brought 
her  some  pills,  as  he  said,  to  produce  an  abortion 
or  a  miscarriage  \  but  which,  in  facfl,  were  com-- 
posed  of,  or  m.ixed  with  verdigris,  and  arsenic. 
The  protedion  of  M.  de  Marboeuf,  however, 
the  interest  and  reputation  of  the  school,  and  a 
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-sum  of  money  given  by  his  protector  to  the  girPs 
mother,  saved  him  from  a  well  deserved  punish- 
ment. 

On  the  day  that  his  poisoned  mistress  had 
been  buried,  he  began  to  court  her  younger 
sister,  and  thus  augmented  his  former  unrepented 
guilt  by  base  insensibility.  Friendship,  often  as 
blind  as  love,  ascribed  to  imitated  stoicism,  what 
was  the  mere  efFe6t  of  rooted  wickedness. 

His  greatest  amusement,  when  a  boy,  was 
to  frequent  the  public  hospitals  when  any  dread- 
ful or  disgusting  operations  were  to  be  performed, 
and  to  regard  the  pains  and  agonies  of  the-  suf- 
ferer, and  of  the  dying.  With  what  little  money 
he  had,  he  paid  the  attendants  in  these  abodes  of 
misery,  to  be  informed  when  any  scene  of  horror, 
conformable  to  his  feelings,  was  expected  to  take 
place;  and  he  diverted  himself  often  with  his 
comrades,  in  mimicking  the  convulsive  struggles 
of  suffering  or  expiring  humanity.  He  piqued 
himself  on  having  seen,  before  he  was  fifteen, 
544  operations,  or  amputations,  and  the  agonies 
or  deaths  of  160  persons*. 

After 

*  These  particulars  of  Buonaparte  are  taken  from  a  work  called 
Les  AnaalesduTerrorisme,  printed  by  Desenne,  at  Paris,  in  179$, 
cran  iv.  pag.  59,  60,  and  62,  In  February  1798,  the  author,  then 
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After  the  emigration  of  most  of  the  officers> 
Buonaparte  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. In  the  course  of  the  Revokition  he  was 
often  employed  in  diiFerent  expeditions  j  but  his 
situation  was  obscure,  his  exertions  unnoticed, 
and  his  character  suspefted,  on  account  of  his 
known  connexions  with  intriguers  of  all  parties, 
either  aristocrats  or  jacobins,  either  Frenchm.en 
or  Corsicans.  After  resigning  his  company  in 
the  regiment  of  artillery  de  la  Fere,  he  obtained 
a  battalion  of  National  Guards  in  Corsica-,  where 
being  suspedled  of  plotting  the  surrender  of  that 
island  to  the  English,  Lecourbe,  St.  Michael,  and 
two  other  deputies  of  the  National  Convention, 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  This  circumstance 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  army  j  and  he  was  re- 
siding, in  indigence,  eight  leagues  from  Toulon> 
when,  in  1793,  that  city  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  English :  Salicetti,  one  of  the  deputies  on 
mission  with  the  republican  army,  having  some 
acquaintance  with  Buonaparte,  recommended 
him  to  his  colleague  Barras,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed during  the  siege  with  the  rank  of  a  chef 
de  brigade.      The  cruelties  which  followed  the 

surrender 

a  prisoner,  was  in  company  wtxh  Philipeaux  at  Paris,  ^^'ho  con- 
firmed the  above-mentioned  particulars  in  the  presence  cd 
d'Ab....t,  at?resenu  Corsican  Colonel  of  Artillery. 
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surrender  of  Toulon  he  commenced  or  commit- 
ted. By  a  deceitful  proclanftitionj  all  the  inha- 
bitants who  had  employment  under  the  English 
during  their  occupation  of  Toulon,  who  had 
served  or  lodged  any  Englishman,  or  who  had 
been  suspecled  to  have  favoured  their  entry  and 
the  capitulation  of  that  city,  either  direBly  or 
indirecfly,  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
meet  in  the  grand  square,  called  Le  Champ  de 
Mars,  on  a  fixed  day  and  hour.  Upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  as- 
sembled there  in  consequence  of  this  proclama- 
tion ;  Buonaparte  then  desired  all  those  who 
wished  to  escape  punishment  and  death  to  cry 
out — Vive  la  Republique !  With  one  voice  these 
unfortunate  persons  called  out,  the  Republic  for 
ever  !  This  was  the  signal  for  their  destru(fVion« 
Cannons  loaded  with  grape  shot  killed  some,  and 
wounded  and  maimed  others,  who  were  dis- 
patched with  swords  and  bayonets.  The  official 
report  of  this  ferocious  performance  is  contained 
in  the  following  letter  from  Buonaparte,  ad- 
dressed to  Citizen  Barras,  Freron,  and  Robes- 
pierre the  younger,  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, dated  Toulon,  the  29th  Frimaire,  Year  2 
(December  24th,  1793.) 

"  CITIZEN  REPRESENTATIVES, 

'     **  Upon  the  field  of  glory,  my  feet  inundated 
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with  the  blood  of  traitors,  I  announce  to  youj 
with  a  heart  beating  with  joy,  that  your  orders 
are  executed,  and  France  revenged  ;  neither  sex 
nor  age  have  been  spared  ;  those  who  escaped,  or 
were  only  mutilated  by  the  discharge  of  our  re- 
pubhcan  cannon,  were  dispatched  by  the  swords 
of  Hberty  and  the  bayonets  of  cquaUty. 
"  Heakh  and  admiration, 

"  Brutus  Buonapar.te, 
"  Citizen  sans-culoties*." 

It  was  the  fashion  in  1792  and  1793,  among 
the  exclusive  patriots,  as  they  were  called,  to  as- 
sume Roman  and  Grecian  names  \  intending 
thereby  to  exclude  from  modern  republicanism, 
and  to  regard  as  suspc-(Sled,  or  to  proscribe  every 
citizen,  who,  as  Dubois  Creancef,  one  of  them 
proposed,  at  the  club  of  the  jacobins,  could  not 
prove  that,  in  case  of  a  return  of  order  and 
religion,  a  gibbet  was  merited  by,  and  v/ould 
reward  his  patriotism.     This  was  the  lirst  time, 

but 

*  Les  Annales  du  Terroiisme,  page  64. 

+  In  May  i794i  when  Robespierre  accused  Dubois  Creance 
with  not  being  a  patriot,  the  latter,  to  prove  his  patriotism^,  mad 
the  motion,  that  no  man  should  be  regarded  or  protedled  as  a  pa- 
triot, who  could  not  answer  in  the  affirmative  this  question,— 
"  Have  you  done  any  thing  to  deserve  the  gallows^  should  the 
tkrtne  and  altar  be  re-cslabHihed  f"" 
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but  not  the  last,  that  Napoleone  Buonaparte 
changed  his  Christian  name.  In  1796  he  was 
again  Napcleone  Buonaparte  ;  but  in  179S  he  be- 
came All  Buonaparte;  and  in  ISOO,  tout  courty 
Buonaparte. 

After  the  death  of  Robespierre,  the  horrors 
tliat  he  had  excited  at  Toulon  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  as  a  terrorist,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Nice. 
As,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  prosecute  all 
the  subordinate  agents  in  those  disgraceful  scenes, 
he  was,  with  many  of  his  accompUces,  released 
by  the  amnesty  of  the  National  Convention;  but, 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  failing  in  his  eiibrts  to 
procure  employ,  lie  was  reduced  to  extreme  dis- 
tress and  penury.  In  this  desperate  situation,  he 
was  again  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Barras, 
drawn  forth  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  artillery  to  be 
employed  in  murdering  and  subjugating  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris. 

The  regicide  National  Convention  (which  had 
overthrown  the  monarchy  and  the  church,  mur- 
dered its  king,  disturbed  all  Europe,  and  made 
all  Frenchmen  wretched),  v/hen  forced  to  re- 
sign its  usurped  power,  wishing  partly  to  conti- 
nue it,  decreed  the  re-eleclion  of  two-thirds  of 
its  guilty  members.      This  v/as  opposed  by  all 

respect- 
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respe£lable  and  loyal  citizens ;  among  others,  by 
the  sedllons,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  who 
prepared,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  defend 
their  violated  rights. 

Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  other  known  and  dis- 
tinguished generals,  were  applied  to  ;  but  refused 
to  command  the  conventional  troops  destined  to 
perpetuate  rebellion  by  exterminating  its  opposers. 
Buonaparte  and  other  military  criminals  were  then 
resorted  to,  and  dragged  forward  from  their  hid- 
ing-place ;  and  thus,  by  perpetrating  new  crimes, 
they  exchanged  their  well-deserved  obscurity  for 
a  dreadful  notoriety. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Oc1:ober,  1795,  pre- 
ceding that  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
National  Convention  and  the  new  constitution, 
the  two  parties  drew  out  their  forces  under  cir- 
cumstances widely  different.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Convention  were  well  armed,  long  disciplined, 
amply  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  drilled 
into  unanimity :  the  insurgent  Parisian  se<fl:ions 
were  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  their  arms, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  insurre<Si:ions ;  they 
had  no  artillery,  and  but  a  small  supply  of  am- 
munition for  their  muskets ;  they  had  never 
seen  any  military  service  ;  and  so  far  were 
they  from  being  unanimous  in  any  political  sen- 
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timent,    save  that  which  occasioned  their  mo- 
mentary combination,  that  it  was  judged  expe- 
dient to  avoid  every  discussion,   and  every  allu- 
sion to  general  afifairs,  and  to  limit  their  demands, 
and  their  rallying  word,  to  the  single  proposition 
of  a  free  election,  and  no  compulsory  return  of 
the  two- thirds  from  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention.    The  individuals  who  appeared  in  this 
insurredlion  were  not,  as  on  former  occasions, 
the  refuse  of  villany  and  infamy,  the  dregs  of 
the  suburbs,  and  the  sweepings  of  the  gaols  ; 
but  their   decent   appearance,    and    neatness  in 
their  dress,  exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  of  their 
adversaries,  who  contemptuously  inquired,  whe- 
.  Iher  a  successful  insurrection  had  ever  been  con- 
du£led  by  gentlemen  with  powdered  heads  and 

silk  stockings  ? 

General  Danican,  the  commander  of  the  troops 

of  the  Parisian  sections,  feeling  the  insufficiency 
of  his  force  for  a  manual  contest,  was  anxious  to 
•  avoid  hostilities,  and  spent  great  part  of  the 
night  in  haranguing  the  troops  of  the  Conven- 
tion, under  Barras  and  Buonaparte,  and  attempt- 
ing to  persuade  them,  that,  as  fellow-citizens, 
the  cause  of  the  people  was  their  own.  He  found 
great  difficulty  in  making  himself  heard,  amid 
the  persevering  cry  of  Five  la  Convention  1  which 
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the  battalions  on  duty  were  instructed  to  voci- 
ferate. Many  hot-headed  men  of  his  own  party 
were  eager  to  engage  j  and  Buonaparte,  and  the 
other  sateUites  of  the  Convention,  confiding  in 
their  superior  numbers,  were  desirous  of  hos- 
tihties,  as  the  sure  means  of  estabUshing  their 
own  power,  and  repressing  all  future  exertions 
to  countera<5t  their  unwarrantable  assumption 
of  authority.  Danican  did  not,  however,  nc- 
gle(n:  other  precautions  suitable  to  his  situation  j 
and,  by  his  efforts  m  the  course  of  the  night,  his 
adherents  were  placed  in  a  more  respectable 
position  than  their  numbers  or  their  force  had 
appeared  to  promise.  Several  of  the  sections, 
summoned  by  missionaries  from  the  Conven- 
tion to  lay  down  their  arms,  had  returned  a  reso- 
lute refusal;  and  the  dread  lest  the  soldiery  should 
be  persuaded  to  decline  firing  on  the  people,  ren- 
dered the  strongest  party  uneasy,  though  they 
persevered  in  their  original  determination  to  try 
the  utmost  extremes  of  blood,  fire,  and  famine, 
rather  than  recede. 

The  troops  of  the  Convention  were  reinforced 
during  the  next  night  by  twenty  thousand  men 
from  the  country  j  the  generals  who  were  sus- 
pected of  an  inclination  to  avoid  the  effusion  of 
blood,  were  exchanged  for  others  incapable  of 

remorse 
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remorse  or  shame  ;  the  troops  were  intrenched, 
and  the  best  position  secured.  The  Primary  As^ 
sembhes  were  convened  in  the  section  of  Le 
Pelletier ;  but  the  sanguine  confidence  of  some, 
and  the  treacherous  insinuations  of  others,  bore 
down  the  prudent  counsels  of  General  Danican  j 
and  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  troops  of  the 
Convention  in  their  strong-hold,  not  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  advantage  in  a  regular  confli(5l,  but 
from  a  blind  hope  and  foolish  confidence  that 
the  military  would  not  fire  on  the  people. 

The  line  of  defence  occupied  by  the  Conven- 
tion extended  from  the  Font-fieuf^long  the  quays 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  to  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  was  continued  to  the  Boulevards. 
The  people  were  masters  of  the  Rice  St.  Honore, 
the  Place  de  Vendome^  Sf.  Rochy  and  the  Place 
dii  Palais  Royal ;  but  they  were  v/ithout  order, 
or  a  common  point  of  action  \  and  the  nature  of 
the  insurredlion  had  rendered  it  impossible  to 
establish  any.  The  Convention,  pursuing  the 
system  Vv'hich  they  had  so  often  before  tried  with 
success,  wasted  a  great  portion  of  the  day  in 
sending  deputies  to  harangue  the  se<ftions,  and  in 
receiving  and  discussing  propositions  of  peace  ; 
but  during  the  whole  time  thus  gained,  they 
were  employed  in  reinforcing   their   positions, 

adding 
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adding  to  their  supplies,  and  raising  the  spirits  of 
their  troops.  They  knew  that  the  insurredlion 
must  grow  languid  towards  the  evening,  espe- 
cially as  those  engaged  in  it  had  been  exposed 
during  the  whole  dayj  and  part  of  the  preceding 
night,  to  a  storm,  with  a  torrent  of  rain.  Their 
scheme  was  attended  with  as  complete  success 
as  they  could  wish  for.  Fervent  debates  in  the 
Convention,  messages,  and  an  equivocating  let- 
ter from  the  Committees  to  Danican,  kept  the 
people  employed  in  discussion  instead  of  adlion 
during  the  day ;  but  as  evening  approached, 
when  the  general  of  the  insurgents  was  prepar- 
ing to  withdraw  his  troops  in  separate  portions, 
each  to  its  own  arrondissement,  the  forces  of  the 
Convention  changed  their  position  ;  the  post  of 
the  citizens  at  St.  Roch  was  fired  upon  from  a 
house  in  the  Cul  de  Sac  Dauphin,  and  the  scene 
of  carnage  was  begun.  The  citizens  made  at 
first  some  resistance  ;  but  the  artillery,  com- 
manded by  the  cruel  Buonaparte,  swept  the 
streets  in  every  direction,  killed  or  wounded 
every  person  walking  in  them  ;  and  the  insur- 
gents, neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  despe- 
rate enough  to  rush  forward  and  seize  the  can- 
non, retreated  in  every  direction,  concealing 
themselves  in  houses,  and  under  gateways,  and 

finally 
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finally  In  the  cluircli  of  St.  Roch  ;  while  great 
numbers  fled  from  the  spot,  crying  treason,  and 
spreading  alarm  and  despair  in  every  dire<fi:ion. 
All  the  barricades  erected  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  troops  of  the  Convention  were  beaten  down 
by  Buonaparte's  cannon,  and  men,  women,  and 
children,  killed  without  mercy.  Every  expedi- 
ent for  resistance  failed  ;  and  the  insurgents  be- 
ing dispersed,  and  Danican  himself  obhged  to 
ensure  his  safety  by  concealment,  the  regicide 
Convention  remained  vidlorlous  ;  and  during  the 
whole  night  repeated  discharges  of  cannon  an- 
nounced their  triumph,  and  prevented  any  new 
rallying  of  their  opponents. 

Eight  thousand  mutilated  carcasses,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  were  the  horrible  trophies 
presented  to  the  French  nation  by  Buonaparte's 
first  victory  as  general ;  but  as  he  never  before 
had  filled  any  superior  command,  it  is  necessary 
to  exhibit  hi§  principles  and  patriotism  in  their 
true  colours,  by  shewing,  from  impartial  and 
loyal  authors,  of  what  sort  of  men  a  Conven- 
tion was  composed,  for  whom  Buonaparte  had 
been  fighting,  or  rather  butchering*. 

The 

•  See  Les  Brigands  Demasques,  par  Danican,  and  Histoire  du 
Piredoire  Executif. 
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The  general  chara£ler,  however,  of  this  body, 
at  once  contemptible  and  formidable,  atrociously 
wicked,  and  abjecftly  mean,  cannot  be  given 
complete,  without  a  distindl  revision  of  its  aiTts, 
which  in  government,  religion,  finance,  juris- 
prudence, and  warfare,  exhibit  but  one  principle 
— a  resolute  pursuit  of  a  given  objecl,  with  a  to- 
tal disregard  of  the  opinions  of  mankind,  and  a 
contempt  of  all  established  or  avowed  principles 
of  morality  or  good  faith.  But  perverse  and  ig- 
norant men,  suddenly  possessed  of  all  the  wealth, 
strength,  and  resources  of  an  ingenious,  rich, 
and  powerful  nation,  could  not,  without  a  pe- 
culiar mixture  of  ferocity  and  wickedness,  have 
committed  the  acls  which  stigmatized  the  Con- 
vention ;  nor  could  the  mighty  energies  which 
they  aroused  and  guided  have  been  direifted  to  so 
few  purposes  of  real  national  good,  but  for  the 
folly  which  generally  accom.panies  extreme  vice 
and  depravity,  and  renders  the  triamphs  of  vil- 
lany  bitter,  even  in  the  most  ardent  moment  of 
enjoyment. 

The  general  abstracts  of  the  acls  of  the  Con- 
ventlon,  and  the  effects  of  its  existence,  is  thus 
detailed  by  Prudhomme,  whoj  from  an  outrage- 
ous  jacobin,  became  a  repentant  citizen,  and,  to 
prove  his  sincerity,  recorded  the  atrocities  of  his 
former  accomplices.     The  sittings  of  the  French 

National 
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National  Convention  continued  thirty -seven 
months  and  four  days;  during  which  time, 
11,210  laws  were  enabled;  360  conspiracies 
and  140  insurrections  denounced;  and  18,613 
persons  put  to  death  by  the  guillotine.  The  ci- 
vil war  at  Lyons  cost  31,200  men  •,  that  at  Mar- 
seilles, 729.  At  Toulon,  14,325  were  destroy- 
ed ;  and  in  the  reafllons  in  the  South,  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  750  individuals  perished. 
The  war  in  La  Vendee  is  computed  to  have 
caused  the  destru<9:ion  of  900,000  men,  and  more 
than  20,000  dwellings.  ^  Impressed  with  images 
of  terror,  4790  persons  committed  suicide,  and 
3400  women  died  in  consequence  of  prema- 
ture deliveries  ;  20,000  are  computed  to  have 
died  of  famine,  and  1550  were  driven  to  insa- 
nity. In  the  colonies,  124,000  white  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  60,000  people  of  colrur, 
were  massacred  ;  two  towns,  and  3200  habita- 
tions, were  burnt.  Tiie  loss  of  men.  in  the  v.'ar 
is  estimated,  though  certaijily  below  the  real' 
truth,  at  800,000;  while  123,789,  who  had 
emigrated  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  were, 
by  the  Convention,  for  ever  excluded  from  their 

country*.  -n     ^  • 

•'  Ln  chanted 


*  The  account  of  these  trnnsiftlons  2nd  paiticiilars  is  taken  from 
l.es  Brigands  Dem^isqucs,  by  Cener.il  Danican,  a. id  riudhomcie, 
vcl.  vi,  and  T<ible.iu  General. 
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Enchanted  with  Buonaparte's  humanity  and 
bravery  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  his  proteclor  Bar- 
ras  first  made  him  second  in  command  in  the 
Army  of  the  Interior,,  and  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards commander  in  chief  over  the  same  army* 
During  the  winter  of  1795,  to  qualify  himself 
for  his  nev/  appointment,  and  to  retain  an  inte- 
rest with  the  Director  Barras,  Buonaparte  wedded 
the  widow  of  Alexander  Beauharnois,  who  had, 
since  the  murder  of  her  husband,  in  the  time  of 
Robespierre,  exchanged  with  Barras  complaisance 
for  protedlion,  and  who  brought  her  new  hus- 
band, as  a  portion,  the  command  over  the  army 
in  Italy. 

The  military  talents  of  Buonaparte  were  not 
unknown  to,  or  undervalued  by,  the  Allies  ;  but 
their  armies  in  Italy  were  not  put  on  a  footing 
sufficiently  respecSlable  to  encounter  those  of  the 
Republic ;  they  were  vastly  inferior  in  number, 
and  of  different  nations :  Austrians,  Italians, 
Sardinians,  Neapolitans,  Swiss,  and  Tuscans,  all 
divided  among  themselves  by  national  jealousies, 
instigated  or  kept  up  by  French  emissaries.  Buo- 
naparte's troops  were  both  numerous  and  united, 
and  mostly  composed  of  veterans  and  warriors 
instru<^ed  in  the  school  of  Pichegru,  and  by  him 

accus- 
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sccustomed   to   order,  bravery,  discipline,  and 
viclory. 

Influenced  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  the  King  of  Sardinia  had,  during  the 
winter,  refused  advantageous  proposals  of  peace 
and  neutrality,  and  the  still  more  tempting  offer 
of  the  gift  of  the  Milanese,  if  he  would  join  the 
French.  The  Emperor,  in  return,  had  engaged 
that  his  troops  in  Italy  should  be  augmented  to 
sixty  thousand,  and  General  Beaulieu  was  induced 
to  take  the  command  by  a  similar  promise;  but, 
to  the  great  disappointment  both  of  his  Sardinian 
Majesty  and  the  Austrian  General,  when  the  cam- 
paign was  on  the  eve  of  commencing,  the  Em- 
peror had  only  been  able  to  give  half  the  pro- 
mised reinforcement;  and  General  d'Argenteau, 
whose  treachery  was  suspected,  and  whose  mis- 
<:ondu<n:  had  occasioned  many  of  the  disasters  of 
"the  late  campaign,  v/as  not  recalled,  but  still  left 
to  command,  according  to  his  rank,  the  right  of 
•the  army. 

Hostilities  began  early  in  April.;  at  which  pe- 
riod the  French  had  eighty-five  thousand,  and 
the  Allies  sixty-five  thousand  men.  After  mak- 
ing feints  along  the  whole  cxtertt  of  the  Col  di 
'Tendc,  t-he  Republicans  spread  a  report  of  theii 
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intention  to  seize  Genoa  -,  and  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  under  General  LaHarpe,  pushed 
forward  to  St.  Pierre  d' Arena,  a  suburb  of  the 
city.  General  Beaulieu,  setting  out  from  Alex- 
andria to  oppose  them,  took  post  in  the  front  of 
the  defile  of  the  Bochetta,  and  caused  a  strong 
detachoient  to  advance  to  the  gates  of  Genoa. 
The  chiefs  of  the  government  endeavoured  to 
colledl  troops  for  the  defence  of  their  independ- 
ence ;  but  there,  as  in  all  other  places  which  the 
Republican  satellites  approached,  the  internal 
danger  of  insurre(Stion,  from  the  prevalence  of 
French  principles,  was  far  more  alarming  than 
even  the  terror  of  violence  without. 

The  Austrian  commander,  perceiving  that  the 
French  became  daily  more  formidable,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1796,  prepared  a  judicious  plan 
of  general  attack  ;  in  which  his  operations  were 
combined  with  those  of  General  Colli,  who  then 
commanded  the  Piedmontese  troops  ;  but,  de- 
serting soon  after,  he  was  made,  and  is  yet,  a  ge- 
neral in  the  French  army  •,  and  the  success  in  ex- 
ecution depended  in  a  great  measure  on  him,  and 
on  the  conduct  of  another  suspicious  character, 
d'Argenteau.  Beaulieu's  presence  forced  Colli 
to  be  successful;  but  d'Argenteau,  who  was  to 
stcrm  an  intrenched  position,  consisting  of  three 

great 
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great  redoubts,  was,  as  might  be  expecled,  re- 
pulsed at  the  first  two,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the 
last,  situated  on  Montenotte,  till  the  day  closed* 
Rampon,  the  Fx*ench  general  who  commanded 
it,  received  reinforcements  during  the  night,  and 
dispersed   them    in    the    neighbouring   woods ; 
d'Argenteau,  treacherously   or   incautiously  ad- 
vancing,  wa»   assailed  on  all  sides,  and  put  to 
the  route.     Unwilling  to  remain  longer,  or  fear-  . 
ing  that  he  should  no  longer  be  able  to  resist 
the  French,  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Vuckassowich 
to  join  him  with  three  or  four  thousand  men; 
btity  by  an  astonishing  inadvertence,    dated   his 
letter    erroneously^    and   appointed    the    succours   a 
day  later  than  he  intended.      In  the  mean    time 
Buonaparte,  having   reinforced   his    right,    and 
ordered  La  Harpe  to  advance  between  Generals 
Beaulieu  and  d'Argenteau,  marched  forward  by 
the  valley  of  Tanaro  and  the  heights  of  Savona, 
to  turn  the  right  of  the  Austrians,  and  separate 
them   from  General   Colli.      This  attempt  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  vi<Slory  remained  with 
the  French,  who  took  possession  of  Carcara,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  heights  surrounding 
Cairo. 

On  the  14th  the    Republicans,    rapidly    ad- 
vancing, forced  the  weakened  and  betrayed  Im* 

L  8  perialisis 
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periallsts  to  risk  another  general  engagement  at 
Montelezino,  in  which  they  again  essayed  their 
former  manoeuvre  with  success,  and-  put  d'Ar- 
genteau  to  flight.  Colonel  Vuckassowich,  unex- 
pectedly coming  up  with  the  men  who  had  been 
applied  for,  gained  considerable  temporary  ad- 
vantages, and  might  even  have  turned  the  fate  of 
the  day;  but  d'Argenteau  took  no  means  to  rally 
his  troops,  and  Vuckassowich  was  obliged,  after 
maintaining  an  honourable  conflict,  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  In  his  precipitate  retreat  on  the  12th, 
d*Argenteau  hud  forgotten  a  detached  corps  un- 
der Lieutenant-general  Proveraj  and  this  officer 
did  not  learn  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  till  he  saw 
the  Republicans  advancing  against  him.  He  was 
prevented  from  retreating  to  the  Austrians  by  a 
sudden  swell  of  the  Bormida,  and  therefore  re=- 
tired,  without  provisions  or  water,  to  a  high 
mountain,  where  for  two  days  he  defended  him- 
self with  incredible  valour  against  the  assault  of 
the  whole  French  army,  repulsing  them  with 
dreadful  carnage,  killing  two  and  wounding  one 
of  their  general  officers,  and  surrendering  at  last 
only  through  fatigue  and  famine. 

Though  the  battle  of  Montelezico  had  greatly 
weakened  the  communication  between  the  Aus- 
•trian  and  Piedmontese  armies,  thex  made  no  comr 
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hme4  movement  to  approach  each  other  and  c§n^ 
iracl  their  ItHe.  Buonaparte  gained  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  himself  between  them,  and 
forcing  the  Piednaontese  to  act  separately.  They 
were  on  the  14th  attacked  in  their  intrenched 
camp ;  and,  though  they  repulsed  the  assailants ^ 
General  Colli  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  their 
position  the  ensuing  day,  and  place  them  between 
the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Tanaro  and  Cursaglia, 
where,  for  four  days  more,  they  resisted  the  ef- 
forts of  the  RepubHcans  to  dislodge  them.  The 
French,  however,  having,  as  might  be  expected, 
crossed^the  Tanaro,  Colli  retreated  towards  INIon- 
dovi,  but  was  overtaken  and  defeated  at  Vico ; 
and  Mondovi,  the  same  evening,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  Piedmontese  army,  being  thus  entirely 
separated  from  the  Austrians,  took  a  good  de- 
fensive position  behind  the  Stura,  calculated  to 
prevent  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  Pied- 
mont i  but  the  King  of  Sardinia,  advised  by  his 
faithful  counsellors,  and  fearful  of  risking  his 
crown  on  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  battle,  obtained 
an  armistice  at  the  expence  of  the  fortresses  of 
Coni,  Ceva,  and  Tortona,  and  the  town  of  Alex- 
andria-, several  important  permissions  w^ere  be- 
sides extorted  by  Buonaparte,  and  conceded  to 
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the  Republicans,  particularly  those  of  remaining 
xnasters  of  ail  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tanaro,  of  crossing  the  Po  below  the  town 
of  Valenza,  and  passing  freely  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  This  armistice 
was  succeeded  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
French  republic ,  but  within  eighteen  months 
afterwards  he  was  dethroned  by  the  French  P.e- 
publicans,  after  having  hi  vain  endured  their  re- 
peated plunder,  insults,  and  threats. 

As  this  campaign  began  Buonaparte's  military 
g/oryy  particulars  have  been  related  to  an  extent, 
otherwise  not  corresponding  with  the  plan  of 
this  sketch,  but  necessary  to  prove,  that  treason, 
accompanied  with  superior  forces,  some  ability, 
and  great  audacity  and  fortune,  have  laid  its  prin- 
cipal basis  5  and  that  if  d'Argenteau  and  Colli 
had  done  their  duty  as  generals  and  subjects, 
Buonaparte  might  yet  have  had  to  establish  his 
reputation  as  a  warrior  and  commander ;  but,  si- 
tuated as  he  was,  any  chief,  even  not  possessing 
his  talents,  or  not  so  much  favoured  bv  numbers 
and  fortune,  might  have  done  as  great  things  with 
more  generosity  and  less  cruelty. 

From  this  period,  until  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  Buonaparte  marched  from  success  to 
success,  from  vi<Skory  to  vidory,  owing  more  to 

the 
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the  continual  inferiority  of  the  Austrians,  to  the 
want  of  vigour  in  their  councils,  and  of  capa- 
city in  their  generals  in  the  field,  than  to  the 
courage  and  brilliant  manoeuvres  of  the  French 
commander. 

Buonaparte,  among  his  other  exploits,  terri- 
fied most  of  the  princes  and  states  of  Italy  into  a 
deceitful  peace ;  obtained  great  sacrifices  in  mo- 
ney for  proteciion  and  jwutralitx  ;  and  afterwards 
plundered  in  mass  the  subjects,  and  proscribed 
the  sovereigns,  of  those  protected  and  neutral 
countries. 

Without  generosity,  and  often  without  oppo- 
sition, he  vanquished,  and  without  faith  he  always 
negotiated.  Perfidy  and  ferocity  were  interwoven 
with  his  olive  branches  of  peace,  as  well  as  with 
his  laurels  of  vicflory — laurels  stained  with  the 
blood  not  of  an  enemy  conquered  or  defeated, 
but  with  that  of  deluded  neutrals  and  friends, 
disarmed  as  well  as  deceived. 

By  proclaiming  Lombardy  a  republic,  he  de- 
stroyed its  former  liberty;  and  in  making  its  in- 
habitants citizens 'of  a  commonwealth,  he  pre- 
pared for  them  perpetual  fetters.  The  neutral 
republic  of  Genoa  lost  its  independence,  trade,  and 
prosperity,  with  its  former  name  and  constitution ; 
and  the  present  Ligurian  government  reigns  only 

L  5  over 
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over  the  ruins  of  former  Genoa.  After  having' 
plundered  Venice,  another  neutral,  and  the  most 
ancient  of  all  modern  republics,  of  its  immense- 
treasures.  Its  monuments  of  arts,  and  its  navy, 
and  butchered  fifteen  thousand  of  its  best  citi- 
zens, Buonaparte  exchanged  it  with,  and  gave  It 
up  to  form  same  new  provinces  under  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy.  The  neutral  Tuscany  was  in- 
vaded and  pillaged  by  him  j  but  in  1796,  Austria' 
was  not  yet  weakened  enough  to  endure,  nor  Buo- 
naparte powerful  enough  to  dare  to  create,  a  Spa- 
nish prince  king  over  an  Austrian  province:  thl^ 
remained  to  be  done  when  he  had  attained  the 
climax  of  perfidy  and  power. 

The  Duke  of  Modena  paid  millions  to  Buona- 
parte for  the  neutrality  of  his  dominions,  and  to 
obtain  the  guarantee  of  the  French  Republic  for 
their  integrity.  But  the  French  General,  after 
pocketing  the  money,  continued  to  treat  Modena 
as  a  conquered  country  ;  and  by  his  advice,  with- 
in six  months  after  this  treaty  of  peace,  neutra- 
lity, and  guarantee,  the  French  government: 
incorporated  this  dutchy  with  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, and  the  Duke  of  Modena  died  an  exile 
in  Germany.  Without  being  at  ivar,  the  Pope 
was  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Buonaparte, 
and  to  give  up  some  of  his  most  valuable  provinces 

to 
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to  augment  the  departments  of  the  Corslcan's 
newly-formed  republic ;  and,  two  years  after- 
wards, the  Pope  died  a  prisoner  in  France,  after 
having  seen  the  wretchedness  of  his  subjetfts, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  country  with  that  of  his  go^ 
veirnment.  The  King  of  Naples  made  nume- 
rous pecuniary  and  other  sacrifices  to  obtaia 
peace  and  neutrality;  but  French  intrigues  and 
conspirators  were  more  dangerous  than  Frencb 
soldiers.  When  France  was  no  longer  an  enemy,, 
its  emissaries  perverted  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  ;,. 
and  fourteen  months  of  French  frieridship  obliged- 
his  Sicilian  Majesty  (to  avoid  the  destiny  of  the 
Pope)  to  fly  from  his  capital,  and  be  indebted  to 
an  English  fleet  for  his  safety,  for  his  throne,  and 
for  his  life.. 

In  such  a  manner  did  Buonaparte  a£l,  and  such 
were  some  of  the  consequences  of  his  vitSlories. 
over,  and  his  negotiations  with,  most  of  the 
powers  in  Italy,  v^^hom  French  ambition  treated 
as  enemies,  French  cupidity  received  as  friends,, 
and  French  treachery  weakened,  ruined,  or  anni- 
hilated. When  a  man  is  destitute  of  every  sen- 
timent of  common  justice,  generosity,  and  libe- 
rality J  has  no  political,  faith  or  honour,  and  no; 
religious  principles,  he  must  be  as  unfeeling,, 
barbarpus,  and  tyrannical  over  his  countrymen^,, 
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and  those  immediately  under  his  command  and 
disposal,  as  he  has  been'  base  and  cruel  with  fo- 
reigners and  strangers*. 

In  the  opinions  of  the  inconsistent  and  dege- 
nerated French  republicans,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
some  people  in  other  countries,  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  had  erased  the  crimes  of  the  murderer  at 
Toulon  and  at  Paris :  but  that  a  vicious  nature 
does  not  change  with  fortune,  nor  a   depraved 
character  with  public  opinion,  the  following  let- 
ter, written  in  1797  by  a  French  general,  and 
transmitted  to  this  country  by  an  ambassador  of 
one  of  the  powers  aUied  to  the  French  Republic, 
will  prove.     Its  original  will  be  found  in  No.  101 
of  ^^  Paris  pendant  VAnnee   1797."     Its  repub- 
lication at  present  adds  new  convidlion  to  what 
has  already  been  aihrmed  \  it  identifies  the  Hero 
of  1797  with  the  Consul  of  i&03j  and  serves  to 
estabhsh  more  firmly  the  truth  of  those  atrocities 
of  which  the  Corsican  has  been  publicly  accused, 
both  before  and  since  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written. 

"  Escaped  at  last  from  the  long  and  cruel  fa- 
tigues of  the  most  murderous  of  wars,  I  am  just 
arrived  from  the  army  of  Italy,  after  being  lamed 
for  life  at  the  battle  of  Areola.     I  have  paid  the 

*  S«e  ih«  Hislory  of  tb«  Caaipaiga  u  I7i^. 
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debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owed  to  my  country  ; 
I  have  given  her  proofs  of  my  zeal  and  of  my 
love,  and  have  sealed  them  with  my  blood.  Be- 
come an  invalid  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  no 
longer  able  to  fight  in  her  service,  I  am  entitled 
to  her  proteclion.  In  her  bosom  have  I  sought 
an  asylum;  and  no  longer  able  to  serve  her  with 
an  arm  paralysed  by  the  steel  of  the  enemy,  I 
nevertheless  devote  to  her  a  heart  which  adores 
her,  and  a  holy  boldness  in  denouncing  to  her 
{I  will  not  say  abuses,  that  would  be  too  cold 
an  expression,  but)  deeds  of  atrocity,  at  which 
Nero  himself  would  have  blushed,  and  which 
Suetonius  would  not  have  dared  to  impute  to 
that  monster. 

"  Believe  me,  I  do  not  dispute  the  great  mi- 
litary talents  of  Buonaparte  *,  his  successes  speak 
for  themselves.  But  what  I  contend  for  is,  that 
Buonaparte  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
French  citizens ;  that  Buonaparte  is  a  citizen  in 
the  manner  of  Cassar ;  that  it  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  Csesar  that  he  loves  equality :  and  that  it  is 
with  all  the  contempt  which  Csesar  entertained 
for  the  senate  of  Rome,  that  Buonaparte  speaks 
of  the  government  of  France.  For  the  truth 
of  my  assertion,  I  appeal  to  all  who  are  in 
the-iiabk  of  being  xionstantly  about  his  person. 

Ho 
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He  is  Gustavus  in  the  midst  of  battle ;  but,  like 
Giistavus,  he  pants  for  a  throne  and  a  crown^ 
not  to  set  it  upon  the  head  of  this  or  that  prince, 
but  to  place  it  upon  his  own. 

*'  The  most  violent  satraps  of  the  great  king, 
had  less  power,  and  certainly  less  insolence  and. 
kss  vanity,  than  Buonaparte  has  given  proofs  o£ 
during  his  campaigns  in  Italy. 

*'  These  are  fa(Sls  of  the  greatest  notoriety.-  , 
I  only  relate  what  all  have  seen,  what  every  ge- 
neral has  heard,  and  what  all  are  ready  to  depose 
whenever  they  are  called  on  by  the  Dire^Story, 
with  the  exception  of  a  wretch  of  the  name  of 
JLe  Clerc*  (the  slave  of  Robespierre),  of  i?//j-r^,  a 
drinker  of  blood  and  a  shameless  robber,  and  of 
a  few  brigands  of  the  same  stamp. 

"  Ardently  do  I  hope  that  some  one  more 
skilful  than  myself  will  furnish  the  public  with 
a  detail  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  Buona- 
parte :  they  exceed  all  possible  belief!  I  call 
upon  every  true  Frenchman,  now  at  the  head 
of  our  armies  in  Italy,  to  save  their  country 
and  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  declare  to  the 
Directory  what  they  know  of  the  fa<^s  which  I 

am 

♦  This  wretch  afterwards  married  the  Corsican's  sister,  and  was 
sent  with  the  command  of  the  army  lo  St.  Dcmirijo,  where- h*. 
jaid  tlie  forfeit  of  his  crimes* 
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am  about  to  denounce.  I  call  toa  upon  the  Di- 
redliory,  to  Interrogate  the  best  generals  in  the 
army.  Guarantee  them  but  from  the  poniard  oF 
Buonaparte ;  then  will  they  speak  out,  and  thia. 
is  what  they  will  depose  : 

**  Buonaparte,  besides  the  contributions  which 
he  levies,  exadH  also  enormous  sums  for  him- 
self, and  appropriates  to  his  own  use  as  mucb 
of  the  spoliation  of  the  countries  that  he  has  de- 
vasted  as  suits  his  convenience  j  this  money  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  several  bankers  at  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  and  Venice.  Very  considerable  sums 
also  have  been  sent  into  Corsica. 

**  Buonaparte  is  at  once  the  vainest  and  ths 
most  impudent  of  mortals.  But  he  unites  ths 
vanity  of  a  child  with  the  atrocity  of  a  de» 
mon. 

"  I  say — (and  it  is  what  twenty  thousand  men 
know  without  daring  to  say  it,  but  what  all  wild 
say,  now  that,  like  another  Curtius,  I  throw  my- 
self into  the  gulf,  for  the  safety  of  my  brethren 
in  arms) — I  say,  that  in  no  age,  and  under  no  ty- 
rant, have  crimes  more  enormous  been  com- 
mitted, than  those  which  are  daily  perpetrat- 
ed under  the  direction  and  authority  of  Buona- 
parte. 

"  Will  it  be  credited,  that  ia  the  hospitals 

appro- 
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appropriated  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  sur- 
geons devoted  to  Buonaparte  have  a  constant 
order,  as  soon  as  they  see  a  sick  soldier  past  re- 
covery, or  one  whose  incurable  wounds  will 
render  him  no  longer  of  use  to  the  service,  to  set 
a  mark  upon  his  bed  ;  which  fatal  mark  an- 
nounces to  the  attendants  that  this  victim  is  i$ 
be  carried  aivay  ivith  the  dead !  He  is  accord- 
ingly thrown  into  a  waggon  appointed  to  re- 
move the  dead  bodies  to  the  grave,  and  is  gene- 
rally strangled  or  stfioihercd  !  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  precautions,  as  the  carriages  move  along 
to  the  place  of  interment,  the  cries  and  groans 
of  the  unfortunate  men  about  to  be  buried  alivi 
may  be  distinftly  heard  on  all  sides !  To  this 
horrible  fact  I  have  myself  been  ?x\.  eye-witness, 
as  well  as  to  what  I  am  going  to  relate. 

"  In  the  month  of  July  1797,  after  an  action 
which  took  place  near  Salo,  on  the  Lac  de 
Guarda,  Buonaparte  gave  orders  that,  not  only  the 
dead,  but  the  dying  and  luounded,  should  he  bu- 
ried !  The  wretched  victims  were  placed  upon 
five  waggons,  and  at  midnight  were  dragged  to 
an  enormous  ditch,  and  precipitated  therein. 
The  cries  of  the  living  being  distin(Stly  heard, 
the  monsters  threw  down  eight  loads  of  burning 
lime  upon  tbem,  \^hich,  Ming  upon  the  un- 
dressed 
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dressed  wounds  of  the  poor  victims,  caused  them 
to  send  forth  such  piercing  moans,  that  the  viT^- 
tuous  curate  of  Salo,  seized  with  horror  at  the 
transaction,  died  in  consequence  of  the  affright  I 

**  Such  are  the  atrocities  to  which  I  have  been 
an  eye-witness,  and  which  I  denounce  to  all  men 
and  to  all  ages  !  If  the  Directory  wish  to  b« 
satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  my  assertions,  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  be  so.  I  do  not  sign  my 
name  to  this  letter,  as  I  am  not  desirous  of 
being  assassinated  before  the  examination  of 
the  crimes  that  I  have  denounced  can  tak# 
place.  I  call  upon  the  DireiStory  to  verify  the 
fadts  ;  and,  that  done,  I  will  immediately  pre- 
^sent  myself  before  them  as  a  witness.  In  thf 
mean  time,  I  shall  make  myself  known  to  Rev- 
bel." 

This  letter  speaks  for  Itself,  and  if  Rewbeldid. 
not  denounce  or  punish  Buonaparte  at  that  time, 
it  was  because  he  had  shared  with  him  some  of 
his- plunder  of  Italy  ;  and  that  the  Corsican  was, 
besides,  necessary  to  the  revolution  which  Rew- 
bel,  Barras,  and  laReveilliere  prepared,  and  which 
actually  took  place  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1797. 

Nearly  at  the  same  period  when  Buonaparte 
committed,  or  ordered  to  be  committed,  these 

enor* 
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enormities,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  with  proposals  for  a  termination 
of  hostilities,  couched  in  terms  of  the  most  im- 
pudent hypocrisy  as  to  his  own  sentiments,  and 
insult  as  to  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain.  "  As 
for  me.  General  (said  Buonaparte),  if  the  over^ 
ttire  ivhich  I  have  the  honour  to  make  to  you  can 
save  the  life  of  a  ^ly-Gi.-^  man,  1  shall  pride  myself 
more  upon  the  civic  croivn  which  my  conscience 
If///  tell  me  I  shall  thus  have  deserved^  than  upon 
the  melancholy  glory  which  arises  from  military  suC". 
cess"  What  a  heart  must  that  man  have,  who 
coldly  speculates  upon  suffering?  and  destruflion, 
by  commanding,  with  a  cruel  indifference,  the 
burial  alive  of  his  wounded  soldiers !  What 
barefaced  impudence  must  he  possess,  and  how- 
great  must  his  contempt  have  been,  both  for 
the  prince  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  for  mankind 
in  general,  to  dare  to  talk  of  a  conscience,,  and  to 
make  use  of  expressions  of  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity, whilst  ading  as  the  most  profoundly 
perverted  and  atrocious  of  all  tyrants,  either 
ancient  or  modern  !  But  such  has  been  the 
hypocritical  and  deceitful  jargon  of  all  revolu- 
tionary heroes.  Demons  in  their  minds,  senti- 
ments, and  behaviour,  they  were  angels  in  their 
uords.     Robespierre  spoke  of  liberty  ajid  virtue^ 

whiK 
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while  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  families 
crowded  his>  prisons,  and  hundreds  daily  ascend- 
ed his  scaffolds  ;  just  as  Buonaparte  writes  of  a 
conscience,  when  all  his  acliofis  bid  defiance  to  a 
divinity  as  well  as  to  humanity. 

During  the  campaigns  in  Italy,  in  1T9G  and 
1-797,  military  execution  was  inili(Sted,  and  de- 
struclion  ordered,  by  Buonaparte,  on  a  number  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  on  their  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants.  In  July  1796  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  the  city  of  Pavia,  and  spread 
itself  in  some  parts  of  Lombardy.  At  Milan, 
the  French  bayonets,  and  the  French  butcheries, 
soon  restored  order ;  but,  at  Binasco,  of  eight 
hundred  armed  peasants  who  tried  to  defend 
their  lives  and  property  against  the  republican 
assassins  and  plunders,  two  hundred  were  shot, 
and  this  large  village  entirely  burnt  to  the  ground, 
by  the  command  of  Buonaparte.  At  Pavia,  the 
inhabitants  shut  their  gates  against  the  French 
troops,  who,  with  their  cannon,  forced  theii'  en- 
trance without  losing  an  individual  :  Buona- 
parte, however,  condemned  the  whole  munici- 
pality to  be  shot,  and  two  hundred  hostages  to 
be  sent  as  prisoners  to  France.  In  his  public 
orders  to  his  soldiers,  Buonaparte  declared,  that 
if  a  Frenchman  had  been  killed  in  the  attack  on 

Pavisj^ 
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Pavia,  his  intent  was  to   cause   that  city  to  be 
burnt  or  demolished,  and  to  erect  a  rolumn  on 
the  spot,  with   the  inscription  ;    Li  etoit  la  ville 
de  Pavie.    On  the  8th  of  March  1797,  the  towns 
of  Macegata,  Fermo,  Porto  di  Fermo,  Grotto  di 
Mari,  and  Jesi,  were  by  Buonaparte  given  up  to 
military  execution,  and  their  citizens  to  plunder 
and  murder.     According  to  the  author  of  Les 
Crimes  des  Repuhlicains  en  Italie^   printed   at  Ve- 
rona in  1799,  during  sixteen  months  campaign 
in  Italy,  Buonaparte  caused  twenty-four  villages 
and  six  towns  to  be  burned,  ten  thousand  and 
ninety  of  their  inliabitants  to  be  shot,   thrown 
into  the  fire    of   their  burning    dwellings,    or 
drowned.     Five  thousand  and  forty-two  virgins 
were  ravished,  and  fourteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  married  women  were  vio- 
lated.     Thirty-two   villages,   nine   towns,   and 
four  cities,  were    laid   under  military  execution, 
and  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  of  their 
inhabitants,  who  escaped  death,  were  reduced  to 
want  and  beggary*. 

The  peace  of  Campo  Formio  permitted  Buo- 
naparte to  leave  wretched  Italy,    to  return   to 
France,  and  to  prepare  the  ruin  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

♦  See  Les  Crimes  des  R«publicains  en  Italic,  p.  493  and  496. 
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trses.  A  revolution  had  a  short  time  before 
taken  place  at  Paris,  and  the  Republican  and  DI- 
re^rtorial  Constitution  had  been  openlyviolated 
by  the  conspiracies,  intrigues,  and  crimes  of 
Buonaparte's  friends,  backed  by  the  addresses  and 
bayonets  of  his  army  in  Italy.  By  the  imprison- 
ment or  transportation  of  all  lo^^al  men,  the  very 
dregs  of  the  jacobins,  and  of  all  other  former 
ferocious  factions,  were  become  all  powerful. 
Buonaparte  was  their  idol,  who  could  command 
their  daggers  as  much  he  possessed  their  good 
opinion. 

Of  all  countries  not  yet  cursed  with  French 
fraternity,  Switzerland  was  the  nearest  at  hand, 
and  most  envied  by  Buonaparte,  on  account  of  the 
true  liberty  and  real  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Swiss  government  had,  however,  done 
every  thing  to  please  France,  and  therefore  flat- 
tered itself  with  the  chimera  of  having  acquired 
the  good  will  of  Buonaparte,  and  of  the  French 
rulers  ;  it  bowed  when  it  should  have  armed,  and 
negotiated  when  it  should  have  been  fighting ; 
like  the  worshippers  of  malignant  deities,  it  pro- 
strated itself  before  him  with  the  offering  of  its 
affections,  without  considering  that  the  only  sa- 
crifice which  could  satisfy  him  and  his  associates,, 
was  that  of  the  constitution,  of  the  independence, 

and  of  the  riches  of  Switzerland. 

Th»t 
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That  this  was  really  the  case,  Buonaparte  un- 
dertook in  Italy  to  convince  even  the  most  in- 
credulous *,  and  by  writing  the  sentence  of  rieii" 
$ral  states  on  the,  ruins  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  lie 
divulged  to  Europe  the  mysteries  of  his  own  po- 
iitical  faith,  as  well  as  that  of  present  and  future 
French  republican  rulers.  Such  effrontery  and 
perfidy,  an  hypocrisy  so  dastardly  combined  with 
such  barefaced  usurpations,  announced  the  dis- 
solution of  every  social  system, 

A  revolutionist  by  constitution,  a  conqueror 
by  subordination,  cruel  and  unjust  by  instin(5V> 
insulting  in  vi6lory,  mercenary  in  his  patronage,' 
an  inexorable  plunderer  and  murderer,  bribed  by 
the  viiSlims  whose  credulity  he  betrays,  as  ter- 
rible by  his  artifices  as  by  his  arms,  dishonouring 
valour  by  ferocity,  and  by  the  studied  abuse  of 
public  faith,  crowning  immorality  with  the  palms 
of  philosophy,  covering  tyranny  and  atheism  with 
the  cloak  of  religion,  and  oppression  with  the  cap 
of  liberty ;  this  fortunate  Corsican,  carrying  the 
torch  of  Erostratus  in  one  hand,  and  the  sabre  of 
Genseric  in  the  other,  had  already  laid  the  plan 
for  burying  Switzerland  under  the  rubbish  of 
Italy.  But  this  sulphureous  spreader  of  havock 
had  not  time  to  carry  his  plan  against  Helvetia 
into  execution  ;  certain,  however,  of  its  success, 

he 
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he  was  forced  to  leave  it  to  an  old  accomplice — to 
General  Brune,  a  man  as  worthy  to  be  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  Buonaparte,  as  he  had  before 
been  of  Marat  and  Robespierre  j  and  the  Corsi- 
can  steered  his  course  towards  Africa,  in  the 
hope  of  making  that  part  of  the  world  and  Asia 
as  miserable  as  he  had  left  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  into  which  his  arms  or  his  plots  had  pe- 
netrated. 

Before  the  atrocious  and  sanguinary  tragedy 
of  the  reduction  of  Switzerland  was  accomplish- 
ed,  treachery  and  ambition  had  carried  Buona- 
parte into  Egypt,  and  with  him  the  wretched- 
ness of  French  fraternity,  and  the  horrors  of  un- 
provoked aggression.  While  the  uninformed  in 
France,  as  well  as  other  countries,  were  amused 
by  pretences  of  a  powerful  preparation  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  Buonaparte  went  even 
so  far  as  to  swindle  monied  men  out  of  a  loan 
upon  the  credit  of  the  plunder  of  this  country  j 
those  who  examined  more  considerately  the  place 
and  manner  of  equipping  the  armament,  were  sa- 
tisfied that  its  destination  was  for  some  other  coast, 
and  public  expe(Sl:ation  had  already  pointed  out 
that  of  Egypt.  It  was  so  secret,  that,  during 
the  monarchy,  many  projectors,  who  hoped  to 
recommend  themselves  by  suggesting  extensive 

enter- 
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enterprises,  had  lodged,  as  far  back  as  in  the  timo 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the   offices  of  different  mi- 
nisters, projecSls  for  the  subjugation  of  Egypt ; 
but  the  old  government,  having  always  some  re- 
gard to  appearances,  and  some  consideration  for 
the  lives  of  the  people,  had  not  ventured  to  pa- 
tronize  an    undertaking,    which  could  not   he 
achieved  without  the  infamy  of  assailing  the  do- 
minions of  an  ancient  and  unprovoking  ally,  and 
the  probable  sacrifice  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
army  in  conquering  a  tra£l:  of  land  situated  in  an 
untried  climate,  where  privations  and  diseases 
of  every  kind  would  thin  their  ranks,  and  make 
them  execrate  the  fatal  ambition  of  their  rulers. 
Recent   travellers   from  France    had   described 
Egypt  in  terms  widely  different  from   those  in 
which  the  experience  of  earlier  and  more  honest 
ages  had  depicted  it ;  and  the  hopes  of  possessing 
a  land  replete  with  means  of   colonization  and 
commerce,    combined  with  that  of  destroying 
the  pov.'er  of  Great  Britain  in  India,  were  sup- 
posed sufficient  motives  with  republican  France 
for  the  violation  of  all  treaties,  and  the  oblivion 
of  all  rights. 

Buonaparte  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  this  expedition  ;  and  in  assuming  this  station, 
his  personal  ambition  to  tread  the  ground  which 

had 
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had  been  impressed  by  the  victorious  footsteps 
of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  was  subservient  to  the 
views  of  the  Dircdlory,  who  hated,  feared,  and, 
according  to  Carnot,  were  anxious  to  destroy  him* 
Probably  both  the  rulers  and  the  general  were 
acting  with  refined  artifice  and  duplicity :  they 
hoped  to  deprive  him  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  command  of  an  army  which  he  had  led 
to  glory y  by  involving  that  army  in  a  tedious  and 
uncertain  expedition  j  while  he,  relying  on  his 
renown  and  popularity,  and  desirous  to  avoid  in- 
terfering personally  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Congress  at  Rastadt,  which  then  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  all  Europe,  accepted  the  command  of 
the  expedition,  though  he  intended,  as  his  inter- 
cepted letters  prove,  to  accomplish  the  first  part 
of  its  destination  only,  and  to  return  to  France 
in  the  autumn, 

■  Whatever  sagacity  might  be  exerted  in  con- 
jectures respecting  the  destination  of  the  French 
fleet,  which,  including  transports,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  four  hundred  sail,  nothing  certain 
could  be  learnt :  the  troops  sent  for  embarkation 
were  called  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  squadron  being  assembled  in  the 
port  of  Toulon,  and  the  collection  of  Savmis,  of 
printing  presses,  and  various  other  implements 
VOL.  II.  '  M  ^  of 
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of  science,  demonstrated  that  its  destination  was 
for  some  other  country.  At  length,  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1798,  Buonaparte  repaired  to  Toulon, 
for  the  purpose  of  commanding  this  far-famed 
and  mysterious  expedition  *,  and,  as  a  preparatory 
measure,  published  a  kind  of  miHtary  harangue, 
in  form  of  a  proclamation,  reminding  his  sol- 
diers of  their  numerous  vi£lories  on  mountains/ 
in  plains,  and  before  fortified  places,  and  that 
nothing  now  remained  for  them  to  achieve  but 
maritime  conquests ;  they  would  now,  he  said, 
even  exceed  their  former  exertions  y^^r  the  prospe- 
rity of  their  country y  the  good  of  mankind,  and  their 

own  glory. 

On  the  19th  following,  the  fleet  sailed,  and 
soon  arrived  off  Maha,  which  the  intrigues  of 
France  had  prepared  to  surrender.  On  the  nine- 
teenth of  June,  Buonaparte  commenced  a  farce 
of  provoking  hostilities,  by  demanding  per- 
mission to  water  his  squadron :  an  indire^  re- 
fusal being  conveyed,  the  military  were  disem- 
barked, and  after  two  days  of  pretended  resist- 
ance, a  capitulation  was  signed,  yielding  the 
islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cumino,  to  France. 
Some  ridiculous  stipulations  were  made  for  ob- 
taining indemnities  for  the  Grand  Master  at  the 

Con- 
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Congress  of  Rastadt,  and  for  assigning  to  each  of 
the  knights  a  palry  pension  of  seven  hundred  Hvres 
(29/.  sterhng).  Buonaparte,  as  usual,  accommo- 
dated the  new  acquisition  with  a  constitution  on 
the  French  model ;  and,  having  plundered  the 
island,  again  proceeded  towards  his  final  destina- 
tion. Before  he  set  sail,  however,  he  put  into  re- 
quisition all  Maltese  sailors,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  young  Maltese  knights,  all  sons  or  relatives 
of  emigrated  French  noblemen  who  were  in  the 
army  of  Conde,  or  in  the  Austrian  or  English  ser- 
vice. They  were  distributed  among  the  republi- 
can crews  of  difierent  ships;  and,  in  the  adlionat 
Aboukir,  many  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded 
in  lighting  with  men  and  for  a  cause  which  they 
alike  detested.  Twenty-two  of  these  unfortunate 
young  men  were  blown  up  in  the  L'Orient,  one 
of  wliom  was  a  Chevalier  de  St.  Leger,  from  La 
Vendee,  wliose  father  had  been  killed  in  the  army 
of  Conde,  wJiose  brother  was  butchered  at  Ouibe- 
ron,  and  whose  uncle  had  been  shot  as  a  Chouan. 
On  the  1st  of  j-uly,  Buonaparte  v/ith  all  his 
force  appeared  before  Alexandria,  being  only  two 
days  after  Lord  Nelson  had  quitted  that  station. 
Apprehensive  that  Fortune  might  yet  desert  him, 
and  the  Lnglish  fleet  return  to  frustrate  his  ope- 
rations, 
M  2  ^ 
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rations,  Buonaparte  hastily  effe(5ted  a  landing  of 
about  four  thousand  three  hundred  men  at  Ma- 
rabou.  Although  this  place  was  only  two  leagues 
from  Alexandria,  the  French  found  no  opposi- 
tion from  the  natives  ;  not  even  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery was  planted  for  prote£lion.  Having  subse- 
quently augmented  the  number  landed  to  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  thousand,  they  advanced  in 
platoons  against  the  city,  and  reached  it  unop- 
posed, except  by  a  few  Mamelukes,  who,  hover- 
ing around,  cut  off  stragglers,  and  fought  a  few 
slight  and  partial  skirmishes. 

He  began,  before  any  attack  was  made  on 
Alexandria,  by  circulating  a  printed  address  to 
his  army;  in  which,  after  observing  that  the  Ro- 
mans protected  all  religions,  he  requested  the 
soldiery  to  treat  the  *'  JNluftis  and  Imans  of 
Africa  tuith  the  same  respecl  that  they  had  ex- 
hibited towards  the  bishops  and  rabbins  of  Eu- 
rope." He  also  transmitted  three  proclamations, 
prepared  beforehand,  and  dated  on  board  the 
flag-ship  •,  the  first  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  stating, 
'*  that  he  was  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  exa&io?is 
of  the  Mamelukes  ,•"  and  inviting  his  Highness, 
in  the  oriental  style,  **  to  meet  and  curse  along 
with  him  the  iinpious  race  of  Beys."  Tjie  se- 
cond was  addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  caravan  ; 

and 
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and  the  last  to  the  inhabitants :  in  this  he  had 
the  impudence  to  assert,  "  that  he  was  come  to 
rescue  the  rights  of  the  poor  from  the  hands  of 
their  tyrants  -,"  and  added,  with  his  usual  hypo- 
critical cant,  **'  that  the  French  respeEl^  more  tlian 
the  Mamelukes,  Gcd^  his  Prophet,  and  the 
Koran." 

"Cadis,  Shieks,  Imans,  Chirbadgees!"'  conti- 
nued he,  "  teli  the  people  that  we  are  the  friends 
cf  true  Mussulmen,  Did  we  not  dethrone  the 
PopCy  who  preached  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  war  against  the  tr-ue  helievers  P  Did  we 
not  destroy  the  Knights  of  Malta,  because  those 
foolish  men  thought  that  God  wished  hostilities 
to  be  perpetually  carried  on  against  those  of 
your  faith  ?"  After  stating,  '*  that  all  toivns 
and  villages  which  might  arm  against  the  French 
should  he  hurnt^^  he  commanded  every  one  to 
remain  in  his  house,  enjoined  prayers  to  be  said 
as  usual,  and  concluded  with  "  Glory  to  the  Sul- 
fan  J  Glory  .to  the  French  army.  His  friends, 
citrses  to  the  Mamelukes,  and  happiness  to  the 
people  of  Egypt."  It  is  hardly  possible  to  point 
out  any  page  of  ancient  or  modem  history,  where 
■impudence  is  more  united  with  falsehood,  de- 
ception and  imposture  with  atheism  and  politic- 
cal  treachery.     Buonaparte,  accompanied  by  his 

M  3  staffs 
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stafij  headed  the  advanced  guard  msrching  against 
Alexandria,  a  defenceless  city,  the  property  and 
possession  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  allies  of 
France.  General  Bonn  commanded  the  column 
on  the  right ;  that  in  the  centre  was  led  by  Ge- 
neral Kleber  ^  while  the  rest,  under  General  Me- 
nou,  proceeded  along  the  sea  coast.  Alexandria 
was  garrisoned  by  about  five  hundred  unskil- 
ful Janissaries ;  and  the  remaining  inhabitants, 
in  the  forts,  and  on  the  tops  of  houses,  waited 
the  attack.  It  has  been  asserted,  but  without 
any  proof,  that  Alexandria  was  summoned  ; 
but  the  people  answered  only  by  the  shouts  of 
the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants,  and  by  some 
cannon  shot.  The  French  had  not  yet  landed 
their  ordnance ;  but  the  defences  of  Alexandria 
were  so  weak  as  to  forbid  all  fear.  Buona- 
parte, therefore,  bravely  gave  orders  to  beat  a 
charge  *,  and  the  French,  advancing  towards  the 
walls,  prepared  to  scale  them.  While  the  ge- 
nerals and  privates  were  attempting  to  reach  the 
summit,  Kleber  received  a  musket  shot  in  the 
head,  and  Menou  was  thrown  back  from  the  pa- 
rapet, covered  with  contusions ;  but  the  walls 
were,  notwithstanding,  soon  covered  with  re- 
publicans, while  the  besieged  fled.  Here  began 
a  scene  of  horror  and  carnage,  commanded  by 

the 
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the  sanguinary  and  barbarous  policy  of  Buona- 
parte, which  would  hardly  be  credible,  had  it 
not  been  authenticated  by  the  original  letters  of 
the  French  generals,  intercepted  by  our  cruizers, 
and  made  public  by  our  government.  After  the 
butchery  of  every  person  on  the  walls  or  in  the 
streets,  all  houses  were  forced  and  entered,  and 
neither  age  nor  sex  spared.  Trusting  to  the  pro' 
(lalmed  respeEi  Q>{  Buonaparte  for  their  Prophet^ 
num.bers  of  Mussulmen  took  refuge  in  their  sa- 
cred mosques;  but  the  republicans  pursued  them 
with  the  rage  of  cannibals  :  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  children  at  the  breast,  all  were  inhu- 
manly murdered  without  resistance,  as  well  as 
without  pity;  and  these  bloody  transactions  last- 
ed four  hours  ;  when  at  last  these  improvers  of 
the  happiness  of  mankindy  glutted  with  massacre, 
desisted. 

From  the  manner  m  which  the  capture  of 
Alexandria  by  Buonaparte  is  narrated  by  per- 
sons not  interested  to  impart  false  impressions, 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  because  it  is  positively  af- 
firmed, that  this  city  was  not  summoned,  in  or- 
der to  found  a  pretence  for  storming  it,  and  thus 
striking  terror  into  the  intended  vi(5lims  of  Buo- 
naparte's perfidy  and  barbarity.  In  an  inter- 
cepted letter  from  the  French  Adjutant-general 

M  4?  Boyer, 
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Bpyer,  addressed  to  General  Kilmaine,  are  the 
following  paragraphs  *  : — "  We  began  by  making 
an  assault  upon  a  place  without  any  defence,  and 
garrisoned  by  about  500  Janissaries,  cf  nvhom 
scarce  a  man  kne<w  how  to  level  <t  musket,  I  al- 
lude to  Alexandria,  a  huge  and  wretched  skele- 
ton of  a  place,  open  on  every  side,  and  most  cer- 
tainly very  unable  to  resist  the  efforss  of  25,000 
men,  who  attacked  it  at  the  same  instant.  Wc 
lost,  notwithstanding,  150  men,  whom  we  might 
have  preserved  hy  only  summoning  the  town  ;  but  it 
nvas  thought  necessary  to  begin  hy  striking  terror 
into  the  enemy P 

Possession  of  Alexandria  having  been  thus  ob- 
tained, the  French  commander,  the  Corsican 
Buonaparte,  issued  another  proclamation  among 
the  miserable  survivors  of  massacre,  augmenting 
and  improving  upon  his  former  ones,  and  which 
will  signalize  to  all  ages  his  contempt  of  divine 
institutions  \  a  proclamation  designed,  undoubt- 
-edly,  as  a  trick  to  allure  the  confidence  of  the 
natives  %  but  which,  whenever  viewed  impartial- 
■Jy,  teust  sink  into  the  most  degrading  contempt 
Vhechara^er  of  that  military  adventurer,  who,  in 
iiipiratical  pursuit  of  plunder,  not  only  commit- 

ited 

*  See  Intercepted  Corf|spond«nce,  vol.  i.  No,  «i. 
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ted  the  most  unprincipled  barbarities,  but  volun- 
tarily  announced  the  renunciation  of  his  faith  y 
which,  even  when  done  through  compulsion, 
stamps  on  the  delinquent  the  name  of  renegade,, 
and  is  justly  considered  as  the  last  test  of  a  de- 
praved mind,  as  devoid  of  religion,  virtue,  and 
integrity,  as  incapable  of  honour.  In  this  pro- 
damation,  *^  he  expressly  denies  Jesus  Christ  j" 
affirming,  "  that  he  himself,  his  generals,  offi- 
cers, and  soldiers,  are  true  professors  of  Islam- 
ism,  who  adore  and  honour  the  prophet  Maho- 
met and  his  holy  Koran ;"  that  "  as  a  I\Iussul- 
nian,  he  had  overturned  the  throne  of  the  Chris- 
tian Pope,  visited  Malta,  and  drove  out  the  un- 
believers from  that  island. ' 

From  this  period,  until  his  defeat  before  Acre, 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  except  in  some  skirmishes 
which  he  decorated  with  the  appellation  of  bat- 
tles, Buonaparte  had  no  regular  enemy  to  en- 
counter, no  armies  to  combat  ;  some  strolling 
Mamelukes,  or  Arabs,  were  his  only  foes.  To 
judge  rightly,  therefore,  of  the  bombastic  de- 
scriptions of  his  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  and 
others,  another  passage  from  the  above-quoted 
letter  is  useful,  and  proper  to  .be  extra<Sted  3  as 
the  competency  of  the  writer,  a  general  com- 
municating ; his  sentiments. and  >9piiiioxisto  an^ 
\"  '     '■■    '         M  5'"  '      '        ■■  othet 
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other  general,  cannot  be  questioned.  Its  date 
at  Cairo,  July  28th,  1798,  proves  it  posterior  to 
all  engagements  for  the  possession  of  Lower 
Egypt.  "  Our  entrance  into  Grand  Cairo," 
says  General  Boyer,  will  doubtless  excite  that 
sensation  at  home  which  every  extraordinary 
event  is  calculated  to  produce  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  know  the  kind  of  enemy  that  we  had 
to  combat,  the  little  art  they  employed  against  us^y 
and  the  perJeEl  nulliiy  of  all  their  measures ^  our 
expeditions  and  our  viHories  icill  appear  to  you 
very  common  things.  After  this  (the  assault  of 
Alexandria),  we  marched  against  the  Mame- 
lukes ;  a  people  highly  celebrated  among  t'^e 
Egyptians  for  their  bravery.  This  rabble  (I  can- 
not call  them  soldiers),  ivhich  has  not  the  most 
trtfiing  idea  of  taclics,  and  which  knoix'S  nothing 
of  ivar  but  the  blood  that  is  spilt  in  it,  appeared, 
for  the  first  time  opposed  to  our  army  on  the 
12th  of  July. 

**  From  the  first  dawn  of  day,  they  made  a 
general  display  of  their  forces,  which  straggled 
round  and  round  our  army,  like  so  many  cattle-; 
sometimes  galloping,  and  sometimes  pacing,  in 
groups  of  ten,  fifty,  a  hundred,  &c.  After  some 
time,  they  made  several  attempts,  in  a  style  equally 
ridiculous  and  curious,  to  break  in  upon  us  •,  but 

finding 
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finding  every  where  a  resistance  which  they  pro- 
bably did  not  expect,  they  spent  the  day  in 
keeping  us  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  burning  sun. 
Had  lue  been  a  little  more  enterprising  this  day^  I 
think  their  fate  ixjould  have  been  de  ded;  but  Ge- 
neral Buonaparte  temporised,  that  he  might  make 
a  trial  of  his  enemy,  and  become  acquainted 
with  their  manner  of  lighting. 

'*  This  dav  ended  with  the  retreat  of  the 
^lamelukes,  ivho  scarcely  lost  jive  and  tiventy  men. 
We  continued  our  march  up  the  Nile  till  the 
if  1st,  which  was  the  day  that  put  a  final  ter- 
mination to  the    power    of   the  Mamelukes  in 

%ypt- 

"  Four  thousand  men  on  horseback,  having 
each  a  groom  or  two,  bore  down  intrepidly  on 
a  numerous  army  of  veterans  ;  their  charge  was 
an  act  of  fury,  rage,  and  despair.  They  at- 
tacked Dessaix  and  Regnier  first.  The  soldiers 
of  these  divisions  received  them  with  steadiness, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  only  ten  paces,  opened  a 
running  fire  upon  them,  which  brought  down 
Qfie  huridred  and  fifty.  They  then  fell  upon 
Bonn's  division,  which  received  them  in  the 
same  manner.  In  short,  after  a  number  of  un- 
availing efforts,  they  made  off;  and,  carrying 
with  them  all  their  treasures,  took  shelter  ui 

M  6  Upper 
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Upper  Egypt.  The  fruit  of  this  viBory  was  Grand 
Cairo,  where  we  have  been  ever  since  the  evening 
dfthe22d." 

Not  counting  those  who  perished  in  the  mas- 
sacre at  Alexandria,  from  this  official  letter  we 
learn, that  no  more  than  one  hundred  andseventy- 
-five  enemies  were  killed  by  the  French  in  those 
hriUiant  vicfories  ivith  ^  7iumerous  army  of  'vete- 
rans^ over  four  thousand  inexperienced  Mamelukes, 
which  made  them  masters  of  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile countries  in  the  world. 

At  Cairo,  Buonaparte  mingled  the  toils  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  his  situation  with 
those  exhibitions  and  pursuits  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  captivate  the  people  of  France,  by  ac- 
counts of  their  own  systems  and  manners  ex- 
tending themselves  to  new  regions  \  while  the 
people  of  the  country  were  to  be  at  once  asto- 
nished, terrified,  and  overawed,  the  rigour  of 
military  discipline,  the  privation  of  every  species 
of  liberty  and  property^  the  violation  of  females, 
and  the  disarming  of  the  natives,  were  accompa. 
nied  by  pretexts  of  paying  devoted  homage  to  Ma- 
homet •,  and  this  degrading  hypocrisy  was  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  that  Buonaparte  himself,  after 
issuing  several  profane  and  ridiculous  proclama- 
tions, was  not  unfre^ueiitly  distinguished  by  the 

name 
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name  of  All  Besides  the  mingled  and  absurd 
forms  of  French  revolutionary  jurisprudence,  with 
their  concomitant  buffooneries  and  disguises,  the 
people  of  Egypt  witnessed  with  astonishment* 
efforts  to  countera£l  their  very  natures,  to  bring, 
into  subjecbion  the  fierce  and  uncontrollable 
Mameluke,  tix  the  wandering  and  independent 
Arab,  and  urge  into  aftlvity  the  indolent  and  un- 
inquisitive  Copt.  Under  pretext  of  augmenting 
the  produce  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  all 
sorts  of  property,  and  the  produce  of  every  spe- 
cies of  industry,  were  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  ' 
rapacious  French  ;  who,  while  in  possession  of  all 
that  the  land  could  afford,  were  yet  in  want  of 
most  necessaries,  and  who  extended  far  and  wide 
the  reign  of  misery,  without  being  able  to  rescue 
themselves  from  its  oppressive  grasp. 

V/hile  to  occupy  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
fortifications  were  ordered  to  be  constru<Sled  at, 
Salahich,  Balbeis,  Rosetta,  and  Damietta,  esta- 
blishments were  formed  which  gave  employment 
to  the  numerous  corps  of  Savans  who  attended 
the  army.  An  institution  was  formed  at  Cair% 
on  the  model  of  that  at  Paris  y  a  library  was  coU 
leEled  from  the  plunder  of  those  of  Europe  ;  and  a 
chemical  laboratory  was  erefled,  as  well  for  ge- 
neral purposes,  as  for  the  more  peculiar  motive 

of 
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of  purifying  saltpetre,  to  furnish  the  army  with 
gunpowder.  Hydraulic  machines  were  con- 
strudled,  and  even  estabhshed,  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  soldiery ;  nor  was  it  forgotten  to 
give  them  the  means  of  drowning  their  cares,  by 
extracting  from  the  date  a  strong  liquor,  similar- 
in  its  effects  to  brandy.  These  operations,  ex- 
cept the  structure  of  ovens,  were  more  fitted  to 
captivate  the  imagination  than  to  satisfy  the 
judgment.  Libraries  and  laboratories,  saltpetre 
and  brandy,  were  slender  consolations  to  men 
who  saw  their  clothes  perishing,  Vvithout  a  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  restored  ;  for  no  art  was 
found  to  manufaclare  broad-cloth,  and  the  army 
began  to  fear  that  they  were  doomed  to  absolute 
nakedness.  V/hat  comfort  could  the  lectures  of 
the  National  Institute,  or  the  declamations  of 
tragedians,  some  few  hours  presence  in  an  aca- 
demy or  at  a  play-house,  afford  to  men,  in  v%'ho3€ 
minds  curiosity  was  extinguished  by  distress, 
and  to  whose  hearts  no  other  sentiment  couki 
find  a  passage,  than  an  ardent  and  uncontrollable 
desire  to  revisit  their  native  shores,  from  which 
they  were  destined,  aS  they  conceived,  to  hope- 
less exile  ? 

In  this  state,  nothing  but  eager  exertion  could 

prevent 
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prevent  total  languor  ;  and  therefore  every  cir- 
cumstance which  could  excite  inquiry,  or  afford 
a  pretext  for  pompous  exhibition,  or  which  had 
an  appearance  of  promoting  science,  or  preserv- 
ing a  worthy  memorial  of  the  expedition,  was 
eagerly  embraced. 

At  the  period  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
Buonaparte,  with  accustomed  pomp,  made  tlie 
cut  in  the  dvke  which  convevs  the  water  to  Cai- 
ro  \  and  the  flow  into  the  canal  of  Alexandria 
presented  an  opportunity,  which  was  judiciously 
seized  by  Kleber,  of  transporting  the  artillery  by 
water  to  Gizeh.  General  Andreossy  sounded 
the  Pelusian  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  roads  of 
Damietta,  the  Boghass,  and  Cape  Boyau,  as  well 
as  the  Dibeh  mouth ;  entered  the  Lake  Menza- 
ieh,  where  he  overcame  the  resistance  of  the 
Arabs,  who  opposed  him  with  a  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  Egyptian  craft,  called  dgermes  ,- 
constructed  a  map  of  the  Lake,  and  measured 
with  the  chain  the  circumference  of  the  coast, 
over  an  extent  of  forty-five  thousand  fathoms ; 
determined  the  bearings  of  the  islands,  and  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  Tinch,  of  the  ancient  Pelu- 
sium,  and  of  Farama.  Having  performed  this 
operation,  he  returned  to  Cairo  \  and  speedily 

set 
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set  out,  attended  by  the  sava?i  Berthoilet,  to  sur- 
vey the  Lakes  of  Natron,  where  he  acquitted 
;himself  with  the  same  diligence  and  success. 

All  the  other  Savatu  who  accompanied  Buo- 
naparte, were  engaged  in  pursuits  of  greater  or 
lesser  importance,  according  to  their  powers: 
some  ascertained  points  in  geography,  surveyed 
canals,  and  made  drawings  of  buildings  and  mo- 
numents ;  others  made  collections  and  investiga- 
tions for  natural  history,  cafJstruBifd.  ivmdmills^ 
arranged  ahnanadsj  and  even  composed  a  jour- 
nal. 

During  these  transactions,  General  DessaiXj 
in  pursuance  of  tlie  directions  of  Buonaparte, 
waged  an  active  and  prosperous  war  against 
Mourad  -Bey,  in  Upper  Egypt  j  although  his  en- 
terprise was  as  dangerous  as  his  proceedings  were 
sanguinaiy. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  peo- 
;ple  had  been  deceived  by  Buonaparte's  hypocrisy, 
.into  an  opinion  that  he  was  the  friend  of  their 
Sovereipiy  and  a  zealous  proselyt£  to  their  reli- 
.gionj.but  on  the  21st  of  Oiftober,,  1798,  irnme- 
•diately  on  the  appearance  of  \\\^  firman  declarinjr 
diim  an  enemy  to  the  Porte,  an  insurrection  broke 
out,  though  without  -any  .iipparcnt  plan  or  sys- 
tem of  operation.    The  assembling  of  the  people,     ' 

their 
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tlielr  discourse,  and  tlieir  menaces,  excited  neither 
curiosity  nor  apprehension,  till  they  began  to  at- 
tack and  plunder  the  dwellings  of  the  French. 
The  principal  meeting  was  before  a  mosque  ;  and 
<!?eneral  Dupuy,  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  small 
troop  to  disperse  them,  was  slain,  with  all  his 
followers :  a  few  French  were  killed  in  the  streets ;. 
but  on  the  beating  of  the  generale  the  main 
body  flew  to  arms  \  the  streets  were  soon  cleared;. 
the  people  took  refuge  in  their  mosques,  the 
doors  of  which  Buonaparte  ordered  to  be  forced, 
and  the  buildings  fired;  an  immense  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  followed  \  friends  and  foe:  were 
tilike  exterminated i  to  glut  the  vindictive  fury  of 
the  republicans :  the  horrible  illumination,  occa- 
sioned by  the  burning  of  part  of  the  city ;  the 
firing  of  artillery  from  the  citadel,  the  screams^ 
and  groans  of  people  of  all  classes^  sexes,  and 
ages,  begging  in  vain  for  quarter ,  and  the  furioUs 
shouts  by  which  the  French  rallied  and  encou- 
jraged  each  other,  formed  a  combination  of  hor- 
rors, which,  in  modem  warfare,  seldom  occurs^ 
Quarter  was  at  last  tardily  and  reluctantly  grant- 
ed by  Buonaparte ;  the  city  recovered  a  gloomy 
tranquillity  :  but  the  most  ferocious  and  rigorous 
•measures  were  pursued  for  preventing  future  in- 
•surreftions, 

Tliis 
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This  .event  occurred  before  Buonaparte  had 
made  his  survev  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ;  and 
while  he  was  engaged  in  that  research,  he  learned 
that  Dgezzar  Pacha  had  seized  and  fortified  the 
fort  of  El-Arish,  and  received  such  further  intel- 
ligence as  left  him  no  longer  in  doubt  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Porte.  Pursuing  his 
accustomed  policy,  of  assailing  his  opponents 
before  they  could  become  strong  by  union,  and 
formidable  by  preparation,  Buonaparte  arranged, 
without  loss  of  tim.e,  a  plan  for  attacking  Dgez- 
zar,  setting  apart  for  that  purpose  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  well  supported  with  such  artillery  as 
could  be  transported  according  to  exigency.  He  ' 
divided  this  force  into  five  columns,  under  Kleber, 
Regnier,  Lasnes,  Bonn,  and  Murat;  and,  having 
instructed  his  admiral,  Peree,  to  embark  heavy 
artillery  on  board  three  frigates  for  Jaffa,  and 
taken  precautions  for  securing  the  tranquillity 
of  Cairo,  prepared  to  head  the  expedition  him- 
self.  Before  his  departure,  hypocrisy,  apostacy, 
atheism,  and  fanaticism,  were  again  resorted  to, 
as  political  measures  to  keep  the  ignorant  natives 
quiet  and  submissive.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  if  not  more  loyal,  had,  since  the  late 
butchery,  become  more  obedient  to  their  new 
chief,  who  endeavoured  to  deceive  and  ruletheiii 

by 
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by  means  of  their  prejudices  ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, not  only  recurred  to  the  doBrine  cf  fatnlit^y 
but  wished  to  instil  a  belief  of  kis  ifnmediate  in^ 
tercourse  ivith  the  divinity.  In  an  address  to  the 
"  Cherifs,  Imans,  and  Orators  of  the  Mosque>" 
Buonaparte  enjoined  them  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  "  that  those  who  became 
his  enemies  should  find  no  refuge  either  in  this 
ivcrld  or  the  next" 

"  Is  there  a  man  so  blind,"  says  he,  "  as  not 
to  see  that  all  my  operations  are  conduced  by 
destiny?  Instru^  the  inhabitants,  that  ever 
since  the  world  has  existed,  it  was  written,  that 
after  having  overcome  the  enemies  of  Islamism, 
and  destroyed  the  Cross,  I  should  come  from  the 
furthest  parts  of  the  west  to  fulfil  the  task  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  me.  Make  them  see, 
that,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Koran,  in  more 
than  twenty  passages,  that  which  has  happened 
was  foreseen,  and  that  which  shall  take  place 
has  also  been  explained  ;  let  those,  then,  whom 
the  fear  of  cur  arms  alone  prevents  from  pro- 
nouncing imprecations,  now  change  their  dispo-. 
sitions ;  for  in  ofTering  prayers  to  heaven  against 
?//,  they  solicit  their  own  condemnation ;  let  the 
true  believers  then  present  vows  for  our. success: 
I  could  call  to  account  each  individual  among  you 

fir 
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for  the  most  secret  sentiments  of  his  heart ;  for  1 
know  every  th'ingy  even  that  which  you  never  com- 
municated to  any  person;  and  the  day  will  come 
when  ?dl  the  world  shall  witness,  that,  as  I  acl  in 
consequence  of  orders  from  ahove^  human  efforts  are 
of  no  avail  a<yainst  me." 

After  this  sacrilegious  farce,  he  prepared  to  set 
set  out  for  Syria.  In  addition  to  the  already 
mentioned  generals,  Daumartin  was  appointed 
to  command  the  artiller}^,  and  General  CafFarelli 
to  superintend  the  engirreers  •,  after  which  he 
gave  orders  for  the  troops  to  commence  their 
march. 

On- the  10th  of  February,  1799,  Buonaparte 
left  Cairo  for  El-Arish,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  its  situation,  made  but  a  feeble 
defence.  Regnier  and  Kleber  had  taken  the  vil- 
lage, and  blockaded  the  fort,  before  the- arrival 
of  Buonaparte,  who,  after  a  short  cannonade,  on 
the  25th  following,  compelled  the  garrison  to 
-surrender,  on  condition  of  retiring  to  Bagdat, 
and  through  the  Desert.  Having  left  Regnier's 
division  to  fortify  and  secure  this  conquest,  which 
is  considered  the  key  of  Egypt,  tlte  French 
inarched  through  the  Desert  to  attack  Gaza. 
TheMamelukes  constantly  retreated  before  them^ 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  at  their  approach, 
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on  the  28th,  sent  deputies  to  meet  and  offer 
them  unmolested  possession.  This  peaceful  sur- 
render was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  Buonaparte 
an4  his  troops,  whose  convoys  of  provisions  from 
Cathieh  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  him; 
as  they  found  in  Gaza  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
of  powder,  a  great  quantity  of  cartouches  and 
ammunition,  and  some  artillery,  besides  a  hun- 
dred thousand  rations  of  biscuit,  rice,  tents,  and 
a  large  supply  of  barley.  Buonaparte  spent  two 
days  in  the  civil  and  military  organization,  as  he 
called  it,  of  the  place,  forming  a  divan  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  ;  and  then  prosecuted  his 
route  toward  Jaffa. 

The  way  to  this  town,  anciently  called  Joppa, 
is  across  an  immense  plain,  covered  with  hillocks 
of  moving  sand,  which  the  cavalry  traversed  with 
difficulty,  and  the  camels  slowly  and  painfully 
proceeded  ;  and  for  about  three  leagues  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  treble  the  teams  to  the  artillery.  Hordes 
of  Arabs  hovered  round  the  army,  without,  bow- 
ever,  doing  any  injury;  and  the  advanced  guard,  * 
under  Kleber,  reached  the  town  on  the  third 
day. 

Jaffa  was  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall 
without  ditches,  flanked  by  good  towers  mount- 
ing cannon.     Two  forts  defended  the  port  and 

the 
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tiie  road,  and  it  appeared  well  armed.  The  gar- 
rison having  retired  within  the  place,  the  main 
attack  was  made  on  the  south  side.  The  whole 
army  having  come  up,  and  batteries  being  esta- 
blished, a  pra<Slicable  breach  was  soon  efFe<SI:ed, 
and  on  the  7th  of  March  the  town  was  taken  by 
assault. 

As  the  efforts  of  impudence,  and  sophistry  of 
rebellion,  have  been  employed  in  indiredl  denials, 
or  futile  palliations,  of  the  many  atrocious  deeds 
committed  by  Buonaparte  in  this  city  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  an  extract  from  the  work  of  an 
author,  as  able  as  loyal,  as  instructive  as  an  his- 
torian as  brave  and  distinguished  as  a  warrior, 
will  silence  the  factious,  convince  the  dubious, 
and  exhibit  to  present  and  future  ages  in  his  true 
charafler,  a  man  who,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
the  French  nation,  after  murdering,  drowning, 
and  poisoning  several  thousand  French  soldiers 
and  citizens,  is  suffered  to  remain  the  cruel  un- 
restrained tvr.nt  over  thirtv  millions  of  French- 
men. 

"  General  Hutchinson  was  very  angry  with 
the  Turks  for  still  continuing  the  practice  of 
mangling  and  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  pri- 
soners 5  and  the  Captain  Pacha,  at  his  remon- 
strance, issued  again  very  severe  orders  against 

it; 
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it;  but  the  Turks  justified  themselves  for  the 
massacre  of  the  French  by  the  massacre  at  Jaffa. 
As  this  adt,  and  the  poisoning  of  the  sick,  have 
never  been  credited,  because  of  such  enormities 
being  so  incredibly  atrocious,  a  digression  to  au- 
thenticate them  may  not  be  deemed  intrusively 
tedious;  and  had  not  the  influence  of  pov/er  in- 
terfered, the  a6i:  of  accusation  would  have  been 
preferred  in  a  more  solemn  manner,  and  the 
damning  proofs  produced  by  penitent  agents  of 
these  murders;  but  neither  menaces,  recompense, 
nor  promises,  can  altogether  stifle  the  cries  of 
outraged  humanity,  and  the  day  for  tlie  retribu- 
tion of  justice  is  only  delayed. 

"  Buonaparte  having  carried  the  town  of  Jaffa 
by  assault,  many  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the 
sword ;  but  the  greater  part  flying  into  the 
mosques,  and  imploring  mercy  from  their  pur- 
suers, were  granted  their  lives;  and  let  it  be  well 
remembered,  that  an  exasperated  army  in  the 
moment  of  revenge,  when  the  laws  of  war  justi- 
fied their  rage,  yet  heard  the  voice  of  pity,  re- 
ceived its  impression,  and  proudly  refused  to  be 
any  longer  the  executioners  of  an  unresisting 
enemy.  Soldiers  of  the  Italian  armv,  this  is  a 
laurel  wreath  worthy  of  your  fame,  a  trophy  of 

which 
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the  subsequent  treason  of  an  individual  shall  not 
deprive  you  ! 

''  Three  dap  afterv/ards  Buonaparte,  who  had 
expressed  much  resentment  at  the  compassion 
manifested  by  his  troops,  and  determined  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  the  maintenance  and  care 
of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners  *,  or- 
dered them  to  be  marched  to  a  rising  ground 
near  Jaff.-.,  where  a  division  of  French  infantry 
formed  ay^ainst  them.  When  the  Turks  had 
entered  into  their  fatal  alignment,  and  the 
mournful  preparations  were  completed,  the  sig- 
nal gun  iired.  Vollies  of  musquetry  and  grape 
instantly  played  against  them  ;   and  Buonaparte, 

who 

*  '•  Buonaparte  had  in  person  previously  inspedled  the  whofe 
body,  amounting  to  near  five  thousand,  men,  with  the  objefl  of 
saving  those  who  belonged  to  the  towns  that  he  was  preparing  to 
attack.  The  age  and  noble  physiognomy  of  a  veteran  Janissary  at- 
trailed  his  observation,  and  he  asked  him  sharply,  *  Old  man, 
what  did  you  do  here  r'  The  Janissary,  undaunted,  replied,  '  I 
must  answer  that  question  by  asking  you  the  same;  your  answer 
will  be,  that  you  came  to  serve  your  Sukan  ;  so  did  1  mine.'  The 
intrepid  frankness  of  the  reply  excited  universal  interest  in  his  fa- 
vour. Buonaparte  even  smiled — '  He  is  saved,'  whispered  some  of 
the  aides-de-camps.  '  You  know  not  Buonaparte,'  observed  one 
who  had  served  with  him  in  Italy — '  that  smile,  1  speak  from  ex- 
perience, does  not  proceed  from  the  sentiment  of  benevolence  ;  re» 
member  what  1  say.'  The  opinion  was  too  true.  The  Janissary 
"-vas  left  ia  the  ranks  doomed  to  death,  and  suffered." 
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who  had  been  regarding  the  scene  through  a  te- 
lescope, when   he   saw   the    smoke    ascending, 
could  not  restrain  his  joy,  but  broke  out  int» 
exclamations  of  approval  j  indeed,  he  had  just 
reason  to  dread  the  refusal  of  his  troops  thus  to 
dishonour  themselves.     Kleber  had  remonstrated 
in  the  most  strenuous  manner,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Etat  Major  who  com^manded  (for  the  general 
to  whom   the   division  belonged    was   absent), 
even   refused  to   execute  the  order   without  a 
written   instrudion ;    but   Buonaparte   was   too 
cautious,  and  sent  Berthier  to   enforce  obedi- 
ence. 

''  When  the  Turks  had  all  fallen,  the  French 
troops  humanely  endeavoured  to  put  a  period  to 
the  siifferings  of  the  wounded  j  but  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  bayonet  could  finish  what  the 
fire  had  not  destroyed,  and  probably  many  lan- 
guished days  in  agony.  Several  French  officers, 
by  whom  partly  these  details  are  furnished,  de- 
clared that  this  was  a  scene,  the  retrospe<fl  of 
which  tormented  their  recolle(5lion,  and  that 
they  could  not  reflect  on  it  without  horror, 
accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  sights  of 
cruelty. 

"  These  were  tlis  prisoners  v^-hom  Assalini, 
in  his  very  able  v7ork  on  the  plague,  alludes  to, 
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when  he  says,  that  for  three  days  the  Turks 
shewed  no  symptoms  of  that  disease,  and  it  was 
their  putrifying  remains  which  produced  the 
pestilential  malady,  which  he  describes  as  after- 
wards making  such  ravages  in  tlie  French  army, 

"  Their  bones  still  lie  in  heaps,  and  are  shewn 
to  every  traveller  who  arrives  :  nor  can  tliey'  be 
confounded  with  those  who  perislied  in  the  as- 
sault, since  this  field  of  butchery  lies  a  mile  from 
the  town. 

*'  Such  a  hci  should  not,  however,  be  alleged 
without  some  proof,  or  leading  circumstance 
stronger  than  assertion,  being  produced  to  sup- 
port it  •,  but  there  would  be  a  want  of  generosity 
in  naming  individuals,  and  branding  them  to  the 
latest  posterity  with  infamy,  for  obeying  a  com- 
mand, when  their  submission  became  an  act  of 
necessity,  since  the  whole  army  did  not  mutiny 
against  the  execution  j  therefore,  to  establish 
further  the  authenticity  of  the  relation,  this  only 
can  be  mentioned,  that  it  was  Bonn's  division 
which  fired,  and  thus  every  one  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  satisfying  themselves  respedling 
the  truth,  by  inquiring  of  oiTicers  serving  in  the 
different  brigades  composing  this  division. 

*'  The  next  circumstance  is  of  a  nature  which 
recjuires  indeed   the  most  particular  details  to 

establish, 
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establish,  since  the  idea  can  scarcely  be  enter- 
tained, that  the  commander  of  an  army  should 
order  his  own  countrymen  (or  if  not  immediately  . 
such,  those  amongst  whom  he  had  been  natura- 
lized) to  be  deprived  of  existence,  when  in  a  state 
which  required  the  kindest  consideration.  But 
the  annals  of  France  record  the  frightful  crimes 
of  a  Robespierre,  a  Carriere;  and  historical  truth 
must  now  recite  one  equal  to  any  which  has 
blackened  its  page. 

"Buonaparte,  finding  that  his  hospitals  at  Jaffa 
were  crowded  with  sick,  sent  for   a  physician, 
.whose  name  should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold, 
but  which,  for  weighty  reasons,  cannot  be  here 
inserted:  on  his  arrival  he  entered  into  a   long 
conversation  with  him  respe<Sl:ing  the  danger  of 
contagion,  concluding  at  last  with  the  remark, 
that  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  the  sick  at  present  in 
the  hospital  was  the  only  measure  which  could 
be  adopted.     The  physician,  alarmed  at  the  pro-, 
posal,  bold  in  the  confidence  of  virtue  and  the 
cause   of  humanity,    remonstrated    vehemently, 
representing  the  cruelty  as  well  as  the  atrocity 
•  of  such  a  murder ;  but  finding  that  Buonaparte 
persevered  and  menaced,  he  indignantly  left  the 
lent;  with  this  memorable  cbservation  :  *  Nei- 
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ther  my  principles,  nor  the  character  of  my  pro- 
fession, will  allow  me  to  become  a  human  but- 
cher ;  and.  General,  if  such  qualities  as  you  insi- 
nuate are  necessary  to  form  a  great  man,  I  thank 
my  God  that  1  do  not  possess  them/ 

'^  Buonaparte  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
object  by  moral  considerations  ;  he  persevered, 
and  found  an  apothecary  who  (dreading  the 
weight  of  power,  but  who  since  has  made  an 
atonement  to  his  mind  by  unequivocally  confess- 
ing the  facl)  consented  to  become  his  agent,  and 
to  administer  poison  to  the  sick.  Opium  at 
night  was  distributed  in  gratifying  food  ;  the 
wretched  unsuspecting  victims  banqueted  ;  and 
in  a  few  hours  iive  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers, 
who  had  suffered  so  much  for  their  country,  pe- 
rished thus  miserably  by  the  order  of  its  idol. 

**  Is  there  a  Frenchman  whose  blood  does  not 
chill  with  horror  at  the  recital  of  such  a  fa£t ! 
Surely  the  manes  of  these  murdered  unoffending 
people  must  be  now  hovering  round  the  seat  of 

government,  and 

"  If  a  doubt  should  still  exist  as  to  the  vera- 
city of  this  statement,  let  the  Members  of  the 
Institute  at  Cairo  be  asked  what  passed  in  theif 
sitting  after  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Sy- 
ria :•  they  will  relate,  that   the  same  virtuous 

phy- 
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physician  who  refused  to  become  the  destroyer 
of  those  committed  to  his  prote<Slion,  accused 
Buonaparte  in  the  full  assembly  of  high  treason 
against  the  honour  of  France,  her  children,  and 
humanity ;  that  he  entered  int )  the  full  details 
of  the  poisoning  of  the  sick,  and  the  massacre 
of  the  garrison,  aggravating  these  crimes  by 
charging  Buonaparte  with  strangling  previously, 
at  Rosetta,  a  number  of  French  and  Copts,  w^ho 
were  ill  of  the  plague  •,  thus  proving  that  this 
disposal  of  his  sick  was  a  premeditated  plan, 
which  he  wished  to  introduce  into  general  prac- 
tice*. In  vain  Buonaparte  attempted  to  justify 
himself;  the  members  sat  petrified  with  terror, 
and  almost  doubted  whether  the  scene  passing 

before 

♦  "  Buonaparte  pleaded,  that  he  ordered  the  garrison  to  be  de* 
Stroyed,  because  he  had  not  provisions  to  maintain  them,  or  strength 
enough  to  guard  them  ;  and  that  it  was  evident  if  they  escaped 
they  would  adt  against  the  French,  since  among  the  prisoners  wcr» 
five  hundred  of  the  garrison  of  El-Arish,  who  had  promised  not  to 
serve  again  fthey  had  been  compelled,  in  passing  through  Jaffa,  by 
the  commandant  to  servej  ;  and  that  he  destroyed  the  sick  to  pre- 
vent contagion,  and  save  themselves  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  But  these  arguments,  liowever  specious,  were  refuted 
dire£^ly,  and  Buonaparte  was  at  last  obliged  to  rest  his  defence  oa 
the  positions  of  Machiavel.  When  he  afterwards  left  Egypt,  the 
Savans  were  so  angry  af  being  left  behind,  contrary  to  promise,  that 
they  elefled  the  physician  President  of  the  Institute  ;  an  ad  which, 
spoke  for  itself  fully," 
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before  their  eyes  was  not  Illusion.  Assuredly  all 
these  proceedings  will  not  be  found  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Institute;  no,  Buonaparte^s  policy  foresaw 
the  danger,  and  power  produced  the  erasure.  But 
let  no  man,  calculating  on  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, which  may  prevent  such  an  avowal  as  is 
solicited,  presume  on  this  to  deny  the  whole; 
there  are  records  which  remain,  and  which  in 
due  season  will  be  produced.  In  the  interim^ 
this  representation  will  be  sufficient  to  stimulate 
inquiry ;  and,  Frenchmen,  your  honour  is  indeed 
interested  in  the  examination. 

*'  Let  us  hope  also,  that  in  no  country  will 
there  be  found  another  man  of  such  Machiavelian 
principles,  as  by  sophistry  to  palliate  those  trans- 
actions; nor  must  the  judgment  abuse  itself  by 
bringing  to  recollection  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  thus  diminishing  the  force 
of  those  crimes  by  the  frequency  of  equal  guilt 
in  France,  during  her  contest  for  Liberty  or 
Slavery*.'' 

Besides 

*  "  An  anecdote,  after  what  has  been  said  against,  should 
however  be  related,  as  a  proof  of  the  commanding  genius  of  Biio- 
naparte,  and  will  be  told  as  repeated  by  a  Frenchman  of  high 
consideration.  '  Buonaparte,  notwithstanding  liis  successes  and 
fame,  was  considered  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  as  not  in  him- 
self 
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Besides  these  detestable  barbrirlties,  the  stay 
of  the  French  at  Jaffa  "vras  distinguished  by  their 
accustomed  violence  and  rapacity  i  the  pillage  of 

the 

self  possessing  the  great  qualities  ascribed  to  him.     We   regarded 
him  as  indebted  more  to  an  extraordinary  peculiar  good  fortune, 
forcing  irresisdble  circumstances  to  his  advantage,  than  to  his  own 
abilities  and  exertions.     After  his  disasters  and  repulse  at  Acre,  our 
opinion  was  confirmed,  and  we  expeded  to  see  him  return  dejedied-, 
conscious  of  disgrace,  his  shame  aggravated  by  th.e  recollc*5lion  of 
having  sent  a  messenger  with  a  dispatch,  and  which  was  read  in 
the  Institute,  in  which  he  expressed   himself,  "In  three  days  I 
shall  be  in  Acre;  when  you  open  this,  be  assured  that  Dgezz.ir 
Pacha  is  no  more."  The  day  before  he  entered  Cairo,  wc  received 
orders,  to  our  astonishment,  to   prepare  illuminations,  triumphal 
arches,  &c.  for  honour  to  the  conquerors  of  Syria,  and  of  Dgezzar 
i*acha.     The  troops,  who  h?.d  despondingly  anticipated  a  different 
reception,  whose  murmurs  against  the  man  who  had  planneJ  their 
expedition  amounted  to  mutiny,  whose  expressions  even  menaced 
death  to  him,  as  an  atonement  for  their  seven  thousand   comrades 
who  had  perished,  saw  with  surprise  the  honours  paid  to  il;em  ; 
heard  their  chief  and  themselves  styled  conquerors ;  and,  in  the 
delirium  of  vanity,  forgot  iheir  injuries  and  defeats.     The  next 
iaiornirig  Buonaparte,  assured  of  the  intoxication  still  continuing, 
assembled  his  army  on  parade,  distributed  rewards,   then   moved 
forwaros  a  b.'tiiihon  of  grenadiers,  whom  he  upbraided  with  having 
refused  to  make  another  assault  on  Acre,  and   sentenced  them   to 
carry  ihei;-  arms  sluiig  behind  till  their  charadler  was  retrieved.     It    ' 
was  then,  said  the  narrator,  that  we  pronounced  i>uoiiapar:e  really 
a  great  xnau.     We  coniessed  his  knov/Iedge  of  human  ;;ature,  who 
IB  a  few  hours  could  so  improve  h:s  situation,  and  reassume  his  in> 
fiuence,  as  to  disgrace  those  very  men,  who  the  day  before  would, 
with  the  applause  of  theii  ccmrnties  Cnovv  approving  oi  their  disho- 
nourj,  had  he  uttered  a  word  of  censure,  have  instaotly  assassinated 
him." 
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the  natives  was  so  complete,  that  even  women  and 
little  children  were  robbed  of  the  few  ornaments 
that  they  carried  about  them,  consisting  of  coins, 
such  as  paras,  sequins,  and  piastres.  The  artil- 
lery found  in  the  place  consisted  of  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  being  the  field  equipage  given  to  Dgez- 
zar  by  the  Grand  Signior,  and  twenty  iron  and 
brass  guns  mounted  on  the  walls.  Orders  were 
immediately  expedited  to  Alexandria  for  Pcree  to 
sail  for  Jaffa,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  port 
and  the  entrepot  of  all  articles  to  be  received  from 
Damietta  and  Alexandria.  A  government,  with 
a  divan,  was  speedily  organized  j  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  place  consigned  to  Adjutant-general 
Grenier,  who  was  afterwards  carried  off  by  the 
plague. 

Preparatory  to  his  march  for  St^  Jean  d'Acre^ 
Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  terrify  or  cajoleDgez- 
zar  Pacha  by  an  hypocritical  letter,  in  which  he 
aff.rmed  that  he  had  treated  with  generosity  such 
troops  as  surrendered  at  discretion,  though  he  had 
been  severe  towards  those  who  violated  the  rights 
of  war,  and  promised,  that  as  God  granted  him 
vi6tory,  he  would,  like  hiniy  be  merciful^  not 
only  towards  the  peopl^  but  towards  the  greats 
Pie  recommended  to  Dgezzar  to  abstain  from 
resistance,  to  become  the  friend  of  the  French 

and 
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and  the  enemy  of  the  Mamelukes  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  "  in  reward  he  should  be  taken  into  fa- 
vour ^  and  experience  more  good  than  he  had  pre- 
viously met  with  evil." 

This  gross  deceit  was  too  clumsy  to  deceive 
even  the  m.ost  unsuspicious  of  men,  with  the  tes- 
timony of  damning  and  recent  facts  to  prove  how 
far  every  sentiment  of  honour,  mercy,  or  clemen- 
cy, was  from  the  heart  of  the  writer.  Dgezzar 
sent  only  a  brief  verbal  ansv/er,  implying  that  he 
would  rather  burv  himself  in  the  ruins  of  Acre* 
than  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Buonaparte. 
In  expressing  this  resolution,  he  was  encouraged 
not  only  by  his  own  force,  and  the  assistance  of 
the  Porte,  but  by  the  unexpected  aid  of  the  ge- 
nius, judgment,  and  valour  of  a  British  Captain 
and  a  French  Royalist  Officer  of  Engineers;  who- 
were  destined  to  revive  in  a  remote  century  those 
exploits  which,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  had  ren- 
dered St.  Jean  d' Acre  the  theme  of  so  much  won- 
der and  celebrity. 

Sir^Wiliiam  Sidney  Smith,  after  attaining  the 
rank  of  Post-Captain  in  the  Bl-itish  Navy,  had, 
in  1789,  \Vhen  his  country  was  at  peace,  offered 
his  services  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  then  at  war 
with  Russia,  and  conducted  himself  with  such- 
distinguished  bravery  during  several  actions  with- 
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the  Russian  fleet,  that  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Sword  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Gustavus  III.  and  he  became  the  worthy 
chevalier  of  a  great  king,  justly  called  le  Ckeva- 
lier  des  Rois.  The  war  with  France  soon  after 
made  him  as  remarkable  for  his  courage  as  for 
his  talents  and  activity ;  and  it  was  to  his  care 
that  Lord  Hood  entrusted  the  patriotic  but  dif- 
ficult task  of  destroying  the  fleet  u^  the  port  of 
Toulon. 

Become  a  prisoner  to  the  French  in  conse- 
quence of  an  exertion  of  personal  bravery  in  the 
port  of  Havre,  he  was,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
war  and  of  civilized  nations,  by  the  orders  of  the 
infamous  republican  government,  immured  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  same  Temple  where  so  much 
virtue  and  loyalty  had  suffered  j  and  every  attempt 
for  his  exchange  or  enlargement  was  rejected. 
At  length,  however,  the  gates  were  thrown  open 
by  friendship,  his  liberty  procured,  and  his  return- 
to  England  facilitated,  by  means  that  savour  of 
romance,  rather  than  of  history. 

Received  with  applause  and  admiration  by  all^ 
his  loyal  countrymen,  and  with  approbation  and 
benevolence  by  his  King,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  small  squadron,  with  which 
he,  as,  ccziiinodore>  repaired  to  Const^witincple. 

Li 
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In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  then  British 
Minister  there,  he  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  and,  after  generously- 
procuring  the  hberation  of  a  number  of  French 
prisoners,  repaired  to  Egypt.  Whilst  a  Turkish 
army  was  preparing  to  sail  for  the  East,  he  en- 
deavoured to  defer  the  expedition  to  Syria  by 
bombarding  Alexandria  j  and  when  he  found 
that  the  army  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Desert, 
his  friend  Pliihpeaux  w^as  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  intimidated  Dgezzar  Pacha. 

This  ofiicer  is  the  one  ahready  mentioned,  as 
having  been  bred  in  the  sam.e  college  wuth  Buo- 
naparte, the  friend  of  his  youth,  the  companioa 
of  his  studies  and  of  his  amusements-     Attached 
to  the  monarchy  frojn  principle,  and  to  the  reli- 
gion of  his  ancestors  from  conviction, — on  the. 
annihilation  of  the  throne,  and  the  proscription 
of  Christianity,  he  appeared  in  arms  in  favour  of 
his.  prince  against  the  regicides  and.  rebels,  who,, 
under  the  appellation  of  repuhlicansj  tyrannized 
over  his  wretched  cocntrvmeji^     It  was  he  who* 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,,  had  rescued  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  from  bondage^  and  restored  him  to  his 
country.     After  accompanying  him  to  the  Le- 
vant with  the  rank  of  a  colonel  in  t^e  Britishi 
aexvicejL  he  had  been  sent  into  Syria,  and  had 
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employed  all  lils  talents  as  an  able  engineer  in 
fortifying  Acre,  so  as  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his 
former  school-fellow,  who  had,  by  crimes,  by 
fortune,  and  by  some  capacity,  become  a  re- 
nowned and  dreaded  general. 

The  Commodore,  who  had  arrived  but  two 
days  before  the  French,  although  he  perceived 
the  works  to  be  not  in  a  very  formidable  state  of 
defence,  contributed,  with  Pliilipeaux,  to  soothe 
the  fears  and  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  Pacha,, 
who,  on  seeing  the  enemy  viclorious  every  where, 
had  determined  to  abandon  his  palace,  and  seek 
for  safety  with  his  women  and  treasures  in   a 
more  distant  situation  j  but  no  sooner  did  he  ob- 
serve that  he  was  so  ably  supported,  than  Dgez- 
zar  determined  to  stand  a  siege,  and  participate 
in  the  glory  of  stopping  the  career  of  the  guilty 
and  audacious  Corsican  adventurer. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken  either  with  respecl  to- 
the  Industry  or  the  talents  of  his  new  allies;  for 
the  English  squadron,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
day,  discovered,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Carmel,  a  corvette  and  nine  sail  of  gun-boats, 
laden  with  artillery  and  ammunition,  intended  to 
assist  ill  the  redu<Stion  of  Acre.  Seven  vessels 
belonging  to  this  flotilla,  containing  the  greatest 

part 
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part  of  the  battering  train,  were  captured  ;  and 
this  fortunate  incident  contributed  much  to  save 
the  city,  as  well  as  to  harass  the  invaders ;  for 
the  prizes,  being  manned  with  British  sailors^ 
were  anchored  near  the  town,  and  employed  in 
impeding  the  enemy's  approaches;  while  the  can-* 
non  were  mounted  on  the  ramparts,  so  as  to  an- 
noy that  army  for  which  they  were  intended  to 
ensure  a  boasted  and  apparently  certain  triumph* 
On  leaving  Jaffa,  the  French  army,  after  some 
slight  opposition,  reached  Caiffa,  which  the  peo- 
ple abandoned,  carrying  away  the  artillery  and 
ammunition  of  the  fort,  and  proceeded  to  St» 
Jean  d'Acre.     Having  secured  provisions,  and 
determined  all  the  necessary  previous  points,  vi- 
gorous exertions  were  made  for  carrying  on  the 
siege:  in  this  attempt,  however,  the  French  were 
no  longer  to  be  encountered  by  an  ignorant  adver- 
sary, the  dupe  of  every  ruse  de  guerre^  and  whose 
very  valour  was  more  injurious  to  him  than  cow- 
ardice could  have  been;  but  by  a  brave  though 
fierce  body,  led  to  constant  exertion,  and  trained 
to  the  useful  operations  of  discipline,  by  men  of 
equal  couragd,  greater  prudence,  and   consum- 
mate skill.     Unapprised  of  these  circumstancesj 
the  French  expelled  an  eaey  conquest ;  and  press- 
ed forward  to  an  assault,  in  hopes  again  to  en- 
joy 
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joy  a  sanguinary  triumph  over  an  unequal 
foe. 

•  The  relation  of  all  the  particulars  of  this  me- 
morable siege  demands  too  great  a  length  to.  find 
its  place  here  ;  suffice  it  to  say,,  that  numerous 
acts  of  temerity,  despair,  treachery^  and  cruelty, 
exhibited  by  Buonaparte  and  his  satellites,  were 
encountered  and  defeated  by  the  bravery,  ability, 
constancy,  and  generosity,  of  the  British  Com- 
modore, and  the  British  and  alUed  troops  under 
his  command  and  disposal.. 

Buonaparte  continued  for  sixty  days,  witliout 
interruptionj  to  attack,  bombard,  or  assault 
Acre  ',  though  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks  he  was 
obliged  to  alter  the  manner  of  attacking  it.  At 
this  time  the  garrison,  invigorated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English,  and  defended  by  the  skill 
of  Sir  Sidney  and  Phiiipeaux  (who  unfortunately 
died  soon  after  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel), 
had  erected  cavaliers,  and  constructed  two  places 
of  arms,  together  with  batteries  so  contrived  as 
to  flank  the  tower,  and  produce  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  a  cross  fire  :  a  counter-attack 
was  also  attempted  under  ground,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  the  besiegers  from  their  galle- 
ries. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 

Admiralt]^- 
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Admiralty  at  this  period,   expresses  himself  as 
follows  :   "  We  have  the   satisfa<5lion  of  finding 
ourselves,  on  the    forty-sixth  day  of  the  siege, 
in  a  better  state  of  defence  than  we  were  the 
first  day  the  enemy  opened  their  trenches  ;  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  the  breach,  which 
they  continue  to  batter  with  effect ;  and  the  gar- 
rison, having  occasionally  closed  with  the  ene- 
my, in  several  sorties,  feel  greater  confidence  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  resist  an  assaultj   for  whi.ch 
they  are  prepared.     Had  the  Combined  Powers 
acted  with   the  same  valour,   vigour,  and  deter- 
mination, when  besieged  in  Brabant,  Flanders, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  the  political  mojister  of  a  French 
Republic  would  have  been  confined  within  the 
Mmits.   of  the  French    monarchy,    and  Europe 
would  have  been  still  htQ-, 

It  was  after  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Peree  at 
Jaffa  with  some  heavy  artillery,  that  Buona- 
parte gave  orders  to  change  the  plan  of  opem- 
tions,  and  effed  a  new  breach  in  the  eastern 
curtain,  by  means  of  a  sap  and  a  mine,  which 
was  to  blow  up  the  counterscarp  j  the  English 
however,  not  only  discovered  his  intentions,  but, 
by  making  approaches  under  ground,  entered  the 
gallery,  destroyed  the  frame  work,   and  coun- 

teraded 
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teracled  all  th€  operations :  this  new  attempt, 
didlated  rather  by  disappointed  desperation  thaa 
by  sound  judgment,  was  therefore  completely  in* 
effe<Sl:ual. 

About  the  same  time  a  squadron  of  more  than 
thirty  sail  of  transports  and  corvettes,  under  Has- 
san Bey,  was  seen  standing  in  for  Acre.  Buo- 
naparte, knowing  that  the  landing  of  fresh 
troops  would  be  produ<Stive  of  great  disadvantage 
to  the  besiegers,  determined  to  anticipate  the 
event  by  a  new  and  still  more  desperate  trial  to 
storm  the  place  ;  and  though  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  gun-boats,  he  made  a  lodgment  on 
the  second  story  of  the  north-east  tower,  on  the 
outer  angle  of  wJiich  the  republican  standard 
was  hoisted.  The  fire  of  the  besieged  had  slack- 
ened, and  the  re-inforcements  were  only  half-way 
toward  the  shore.  The  breach  was  feebly  de- 
fended ;  and  this  was  the  critical  moment  of  the 
siege.  At  this  juncfture  Sir  Sidney  Smith  landed 
two  boats  at  the  Mole  ;  and,  hastily  arming  the 
crews,  led  them  to  the  breach.  The  Turks,, 
animated  by  this  unexpected  supply,  flocked  to 
the  point  of  danger,  where  the  besiegers  were 
contesting  on  equal  terms  with  the  defenders  of 
"Cix^  town  j  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets  were  in 

contact,^ 
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conta(Sl:,  and  the  spear-heads  of  the  colours  locked 
in  each  other. 

The  condu(St  of  the  English  upon  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  fully  entitled  them  to  the  grati- 
tude of  their  allies,  and  to  the  admiration  of  a 
more  generous   foe.     Dgezzar,  who,  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  was  sitting  in  a  con- 
spicuous  place,   rewarding   those  who  brought 
him  the  heads  of  enemies,  and  distributing  sup- 
plies of  ammunition,  rushed  to  the  breach,  and 
exhibited  the  unprecedented  sight  of  a  Turkish- 
chieftain  exhorting  Christian  soldiers  to  retire 
from  the  post  of  danger,  as  in  them  he  should 
lose  his  best  defenders.    The  general  enthusiasni 
prevalent  under  these  circumstances  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day;  the  French  were  kept  in  check 
until  reinforcements  were   landed  ;  oriental  jea- 
lousy gave  way  to  the  sense  of  peril ;   a  well-dis- 
ciplined regiment,  the  Chiffleck  (disciplined  un- 
der Sultan  Sellm's  own  eye),  being  admitted  into 
the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio,  made  a  sortie,  and 
although  the  Turks  were  repulsed,  the  besieeers, 
being  obliged  to   expose  themselves  above  their 
parapets,  were  mowed  down  in  great  numbers 
by  the  flanking  iire  of  the  garrison  ;  their  force- 
»t  the  breach  was  diminished,  and  the  small  num- 
ber 
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ber  remaining   on  the   lodgment  were  killed  of 
dispersed. 

During  this  tremendous  conflict:,  Buonaparte, 
surrounded  by  his  generals  and   aides-de-camp, 
and  burning  with  rage   and  shame,  had  placed 
himself  on  an  eminence,  called  Richard  Cosur  dc 
Lion's  mount,  already  made  famous   by  the  ex- 
ploits of  that   British   hero  j    his  gesticulations, 
and  the  mission  of  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  main 
body  of  his  forces,  indicated  a  resolution  to  re- 
new the  attack.      Accordingly,    a  little   before 
sun-set,  a  massive  column  was  descried  descend- 
ing to  the  breach,  which  was  not  wide  enough 
to  admit  fifty  men  abreast.     On  this  occasion,  a 
$tratagem  of  war,  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the 
Pacha,  proved  highly  successful.     This'  French 
column,  which  advanced  to  the  attack,   was  suf- 
fered to  mount  the  breach  without  molestation. 
On  their  descent   into   the  Pacha's   garden,   the     _ 
foremost   was   encountered   by  the  Turks,  who 
lay  in  ambuscade  ;    and  where  combined  tallies 
could  not  avail,   the  republican  bayonet  was  ex- 
erted in  vain  against  the  Turkish  scimitar   and 
dagger,  wielded  in  the  right  and  left   hand  with  .  * 
equal  force  and  dexterity.     The  column  was  re- 
pulsed j   it  was  in  vain  that  General  Lasnes  at- 
tempted to  rally  the  fugitives  j    for  he  himself 

was 
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was  \Youndcd  by  a  musket  shot  near  the  wall, 
w  liile  Rambaiid  perished  in  the  city,  of  which 
he  vainly  imagined  that  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion. 

A  few  days  after  this,  with  a  zeal  expressive 
of  rashness  and  cruelty  rather  than  of  true  cou- 
rage, Buonaparte  ordered  a  new  assault  to  be 
made  ;  but  the  troops  selected  for  the  occasion, 
having  to  mount  the  fatal  breach  over  the  putrid 
bodies  of  their  unburied  countrymen,  refused  to 
stain  themselves  with  this  new  outrage  to  hu- 
manity. On  hearing  this,  the  grenadiers  of  the 
twenty-first  demi-brigade  solicited  and  obtained 
the  honour  of  storming  the  place  :  on  advancing 
for  this  purpose,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  completed  three  lines  of  defence, 
which  it  became  impossible  to  carry  5  so  that, 
after  a  useless  massacre,  in  the  course  of  which 
General  Bonn,  Adjutant-general  Fowler,  and 
one  of  Buonaparte's  aides-de-camp,  were  killed, 
and  several  officers  severely  wounded,  a  retreat 
was  beaten,  and  the  discomfited  volunteers  re- 
turned to  the  camp. 

In  proportion  as  the  troops  relaxed  in  their  ar- 
dour, and  the  capture  of  Acre  became  dubious, 
chagrin,  despair,  and  ferocity,  began  to  be  visi- 
ble in  the  facQ  and  actions  of  Buonaparte,  who, 

hitherto 
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hitherto  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  hfe  beheld  himself  foiled,  and  that 
too  by  a  town  scarcely  defensible  acccrdifig  to  the 
rules  of  art  ,•  while  the  surrounding  hills  were 
crowded  by  a  multitude  of  armed  spectators, 
who  waited  the  result  of  the  contest,  to  declare 
for  the  victor.  Convinced,  at  length,  by  what 
had  passed,  that  the  supposed  invincibility  of  the 
French  was  not  real,  these  people  easily  yielded 
to  the  invitation  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  pre- 
ferred a  union  with  "a  Christian  knight,  ta 
the  friendship  of  an  unprincipled  renegado."^ 
They  dispatched  ambassadors,  declared  their  re- 
solution to  arrest  all  mountaineers  who  should 
be  discovered  transporting  ammunition  or  provi- 
sions to  the  French  camp  ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of 
their  sincerity,  sent  in  four-score  individuals 
whom  they  had  taken  in  such  an  attempt.  This 
determination  prevented  the  further  progress  of 
Buonaparte  to  the  northward  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  received  intelligence  from  Cairo,  that 
several  provinces  were  in  insurredlion ;  that 
Gizeh  was  invaded  by  a  wandering  Arabian 
tribe  from  the  heart  of  Africa  ;  and  that  an  im- 
postor, calling  himself  the  angel  El  Mahdi,  an- 
nounced in  the  Koran,  had  gained  numerous  ad- 
herents, and  carried  several  posts. 

To 
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To  barter   honour   for    success  was  no  new 
traffic  with  Buonaparte  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
made  an  attempt  of  the  most  odious  and  dis- 
honourable   kind,   to    gain   the   long-contested 
town.      The   dead  bodies   over  which   he  had 
made  his  last  assault,  beconaing  putrid,  generated 
diseases,  and  even  the  plague,  in  the  camp.   Em- 
ploying an  Arabian  dervise  as  a  flag  of  truce, 
Berthier,  in  the  name  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Dgezzar,  desiring  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  till  the  dead  could  be  buried,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
effe£led.      While  this  message  was  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  flag  of  truce  waited  for  the 
answer,  Buonaparte,  in  defiance  of  all  laws  of 
justice   and  humanity,  and  to  the  everlasting  dis" 
grace  of  the   name  of  soldier,  commenced  an  as- 
sault, hoping  to  take  the  town  by  surprise.  For- 
tunately,   however,    the    garrison    was    on   its 
guard  J  and  this  a6V  of  desperate  treachery  met 
its  due  reward  in  defeat  and  disgrace.     Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  with  difficulty  rescued   the    dervise 
from  the  fury  of  those  who  considered  him  as  a 
voluntary  instrument  in  the  treason  which  had 
been  committed  j  and  gained  a  full  and  delicious 
revenge,   by  sending  him    back  to  Buonaparte 

with 
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with  a  letter  of  reproof  which  overwhehned  liini 
and  his  army  with  shame*. 

Foiled 

**THE  GENERAL  IN  CHIEF  TO  CHIEF  OF  THE  ETAT 

MAJOR  -GENERAL. 

*  The  Commander  of  the  English  Squadron  before  Acre  having 
had  the  barbarity  to  embark  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  infedled 
with  the  plague,  the  French  prisoners  made  in  the  two  tartans 'la- 
den with  ammunition,  which  he  took  near  Caiffa  ;  having  beett 
remarked  at  the  head  of  the  barbarians,  in  the  sortie  which  took 
place  on  the  i8th,  and  the  English  flag  having  been  at  the  same 
time  flying  over  many  towers  in  the  place,  the  barbarous  conduft 
which  the  besieged  displayed  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  two  vo- 
lunteers which  were  killed,  must  be  attributed  to  the  English  com- 
mander, a  condudl  which  is  very  opposite  to  the  honours  which 
have  been  paid  to  English  officers  and  soldiers  found  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  and  to  the  attentions  which  have  been  paid  to  the  wound- 
ed and  to  prisoners. 

*  The  English  being  those  who  defend  and  provision  Acre,  the 
horrible  condudl  of  Dgezzar,  who  caused  to  be  strangled  and 
thrown  into  water,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  more 
than  two  hundred  Christians,  inhabitants  of  this  country,  among 
whom  was  the  secretary  of  a  FreRch  consul,  must  be  equally  at- 
tributed to  tliis  officer,  since,  from  circumstances,  the  Pacha  found 

.iiimself  entirely  dependent  upon  him. 

*  This  officer  having  besides  refused  to  execute  any  of  the  arti- 
cles of  exchange  established  between  the  two  powers,  and  his  pro- 
posals in  all  the  communications  which  have  taken  plate,  and  hif? 
conduft  since  the  time  that  he  has  been  cruising  here,  having  been 
those  of  a  madman;  my  desire  is,  that  you  order  the  different 
commanders  on  the  coast  to  give  up  all  communication  with  the 
English  fleet  aftually  cruising  in  these  seas. 

(Signed]  *  BUONAPARTE.' 

Sugh 
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Foiled   in   this  foul  and  disgraceful   attempt, 
Buonaparte    found  himself  obliged   to    retreat, 

,    and, 

Such  accusations  many,  perliaps,  will  think  too  contemptible 
to  be  noticed  ;  but  there  are  otiiers  who,  infatuated  with  Buona- 
parte, might  find,  in  silence,  ground  for  recrimination.  I  therelore 
shall  briefly  observe,  first  a*  to  the  massacre  of  the  Christians,  that 
Dgezzar  Pacha,  previous  to  the  disembarkation  of  any  individual 
from  the  English  ships,  caused  thirty  men  in  the  French  interest 
to  be  strangled,  foreseeing  that  resistance  would  be  made  to  the  aft, 
if  not  perpetrated  before  Sir  Sidney's  landing;  that  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  prisoners  in  vessels  infefted  with  the  plague  is  a  ludi- 
crous charge;  for  would  Sir  Sidney,  in  that  case,  have  placed  an 
English  guild  on  board  over  them  ?  So  contrary,  however,  is  the 
faft,  that  some  French  sick  embarked  afterwards  at  Jaffa,  for  Da- 
raietta,  in  eight  or  ten  tartans,  having  heard  of  the  kind  treat- 
ment their  comrades  experienced,  stood  out  to  the  Tigre,  thea 
cruizing  off,  and  surrendered  themselves.  The  charge  about  cut- 
ting off  the  heads  of  dead  men  is  frivolous  ;  besides,  how  could 
Sir  Sidney,  in  his  situation,  abolish  the  pradtice  ?  and  it  is  urged, 
with  some  effrontery,  by  the  man  who  had  a  short  time  before 
butchered  in  cold  blood  near  4000  Turks.  The  abusive  part  is 
too  low  to  be  noticed  ;  but  I  will  exalt  the  vi£lorious  adversary  of 
Buonaparte  «vea  higher  than  his  character  has  yet  reached,  by 
relating,  that  when  Sir  Sidney  found  the  French  had  raised  th€ 
siege  of  Acre,  he  instantly  sailed  for  Jaffa,  off  which  place  he 
stood  close  in  to  the  shore,  and  saw  a  body  of  the  enemy  filing  into 
the  town.  Immediately  he  cannonaded  what  he  supposed  was  an 
enemy,  and  his  shot  evidently  did  considerable  execution;  at 
length,  by  his  glass,  he  perceived  that  the  column  which  he  was 
attacking  consisted  only  of  wounded  and  sick  rr^en  riding  on  ca- 
mels, almost  all  of  the  soldiers  having  bandages  on  some  of  their 
limbs  ;  when  he  diredlly  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and  allowed 
the  whole  convoy  to  pass  on  unmolested  ; — a  trait  which  must  pro- 
cure for  him  the  gratitude  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  love  of  his  owa 
countrymen. 
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and,  instead  of  returning  as  a  conqueror,  to  re- 
tire like  a  fugitive.  His  last  efforts  were  worthy 
of  him  j  t/:ey  luere  dedicated  to  revenge.  No  longer 
hoping  to  gain  the  town,  he  bravely  destroyed 
the  aqueduBy  bombarded  the  principal  buildings, 
and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reduce  the 
palace  of  Dgezzar  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  After  a 
siege  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  21st  of  Mav, 
conducted  with  treachery  and  atrocity  without 
advantage,  and  conducted  without  honour,  Buo- 
naparte commenced  his  retreat.  His  artillery,  and 
the  wounded  whom  he  had  not  time  to  poison, 
were  embarked  in  country  vessels,  to  be  con- 
veyed coastwise  to  Jaffa  -,  but  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
placing  himself  between  that  place  and  Damietta, 
the  crews,  destitute  of  all  necessaries,  even  of- 
provlsions  and  water,  steered  directly  towards  the 
British  fleet,  relying  on  the  honour  and  huma- 
nity of  the  English  commander,  and  execrating 
and  deploring  the  want  of  those  qualities  in  their 
own. 

Previous  to  his  retreat,  Buonaparte  addressed 
to  his  troops  a  proclamation  filled  with  futile 
boasts,  false  assertions,  and  delusive  consolations. 
He  complimented  them  on  having  traversed  the 
Desert  which  separates  Asia  from  Africa,  with 
more  rapidity  than  an  army  of  Arabs  3  destroyed 

the 
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the  army  intended  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt ; 
frustrated  an  intended  attack  on  Alexandria  j 
and  though  but  a  handful  of  men,  carried  on  the 
war  for  three  moi:ths  m  the  heart  of  Syria. 
"  You  have  taken,"  said  he,  "  forty  iieid-pieces, 
lifty  standards,  and  six  thousand  prisoners;  razed 
the  fortifications  of  Gaza,  Jaffa,  CaifFa,  and  Acre, 
In  a  few  days  you  might  have  hoped  to  take  the 
Pacha  in  the  midst  of  his  palace  ;  but,  at  this 
season,  ihe  capture  of  ike  casile  of  Acre  is  not 
100 rih  the  less  even  oj  a  few  days ;  besides,  the 
brave  men  whom  I  must  lose  in  the  exploit  are 
wanted  for  more  essential  operations."  These 
boasts,  with  the  vengeance  of  burm?jg  villages  and 
harvests,  and  shooting  the  Naplusians  luhom  he 
took  prisoners,  were  the  only  consolations  of  Buo- 
naparte during  his  march.  Such  was  the  close 
of  an  expedition,  the  success  oi  which  Buona- 
parte had  anticipated  with  a  profane  threat,  that 
furnishes  the  world  with  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  piety  of  the  most  Christian  Consul,  Ali-Buo- 
naparte.  The  priests  at  Jerusalem  told  several 
British  travellers,  that  Buonaparte  had  said,  that 
should  he  ever  obtain  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
he  would  plant  the  TREE  OF  liberty  on  the  spot 
on  which  the  cross  of  Jesus  siood^  and  would 
BURY  the  first  French  Grenadier  %cho  should 
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fall  hi  the  attach^    in  the  tomb  of  our   blessed 
Saviour  !  I  ! 

His  approach  to  Cairo  was  a  moment  of  an- 
xiety and  apprehension, — embarrassed  as  he  was 
with  dangers  which  required  all  his  audacity  to 
face,  and  all  his  cunning  and  fortune  to  avert. 
In  a  boastful  letter,  which  was  read  in  the  In- 
stitute, he  had  used  these  expressions  :  "  In  three 
days  I  shall  be  at  Acre ;  ivhen  you  open  this,  be 
assured  that  Dgezzar  Pacha  is  no  more^^  No- 
thing was  left  for  him  but  to  veil  his  disgrace 
under  the  appearance  of  triumph,  and  assume  the 
deportment,  not  of  a  leader  returning  discomfited 
and  disappointed,  but  of  a  real  conqueror.  Or- 
ders were  accordingly  dispatched  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Cairo,  to  prepare  illuminations,  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  a  festival  for  the  Conquerors 
of  Syria  tjiA  of  Dgezzar  Pacha.  The  troops,  who 
had  despondingly  anticipated  a  different  recep- 
tion, whose  murmurs  against  the  man  who  had 
planned  their  expedition  amounted  to  mutiny, 
whose  expressions  even  menaced  death  to  him, 
as  an  atonement  for  their  seven  thousand  com- 
rades who  had  perished,  saw  with  surprise  the  ho- 
nours paid  to  them  •,  heard  their  chief  and  them- 
selves styled  conquerors  *,  and,  in  the  delirium 
af  vanity,  forgot  their  injuries  and  defeats.   The 

next 
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next  morning  Buonaparte,  assured  of  the  in- 
toxication still  continuing,  assembled  the  rem- 
nants of  his  army  on  parade,  distributed  rewards, 
then  moved  forward  a  battalion  of  grenadiers, 
whom  he  upbraided  with  having  refused  to  make 
another  assault  on  Acre,  and  sentenced  them  to 
carry  their  arms  slung  behind  till  their  charac- 
ters v/ere  retrieved.  This  extraordinary  stroke 
of  policy  converted  many  of  Buonaparte's  de- 
tractors into  admirers.  They  confessed  his  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  French 
slaves,  when  in  a  few  hours  he  could  so  improve 
his  situation,  and  re-assume  his  influence,-  as 
to  disgrace  those  very  men,  who  the  day  before 
would,  with  the  applause  of  their  comrades  who 
now  approved  of  their  dishonour,  had  he  ut- 
tered a  word  of  censure,  have  instantly  assassi- 
nated him. 

From  this  period,  till  the  time  when  he  added 
desertion  to  his  other  crimes,  Dessaix  continued 
vi^orious  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  Buonaparte  him- 
self defeated  8000  Turks  who  had  captured 
Aboukir,  of  whom,  although  2000  were  saved, 
with  his  usual  veracity  he  declared,  in  his  re- 
ports, the  number  of  killed  and  drowned  amount- 
ed to  seventeen  thousand  men.  This  achieve- 
Hieut  terminated  the  military  exploits  of  Buo- 
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naparte  in  Egypt.     The  effrontery  and  ascen- 
dancy of  his  chara<Sler,  the  celebrity  of  his  name> 
and  dextrous  application  of  his  talents  to  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  his  authority,  were  in- 
sufficient to  prevent   the  formation  of  a  formi- 
dable party  in  his  own  army,  who  were  dissa- 
tisfied at  seeing  the  honour  of  France  tarnished 
by  his  wanton    barbarities ;    while    the    troops 
seemed  doomed  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  conquest  which  would  never    be  thoroughly 
achieved,    since  every  new  success  led  only  to 
the  formation  of  more  extravagant  and  diffusive 
designs.     It  has  already  been  said,  that  on  Buo- 
naparte's return  from  Syria,  the  physician  who 
had  refused  to  administer  poison  accused  the  ge- 
neral,    in  a  full  assembly  of  the  Institute,  of 
treason  against  the  honour  of  France,  hfcr  chil- 
dren, and  humanity.     The  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
resistance  thus  disclosed,  and  a  convidtion,   de- 
rived from  the  conduct  of  the  troops  at  Acre, 
that  a  time  might  come  when  his  commands 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  ensure  general  obe- 
dience,   powerfully  stimulated   him   to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  wishes  that  he  had  always 
entertained  of  returning  to  France.     To  these 
motives  were  added  others  arising  from  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  recQived,  of  the  viiTtorious  pro- 
gress 
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gress  of  the  Allies  in  Italy,  which  totally  de- 
stroyed all  hopes  of  succour  from  France  for  the 
army  in  Egypt.  When  Buonaparte  had  fully 
resolved  to  quit  his  deluded  comrades,  whom  he 
so  often  and  so  solemnly  had  promised  never  to 
leave  before  he  carried  them  back  agjain  to 
France,  he  prepared  for  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
je<Sls  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  knowing  that  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  his  design  must  have  proved 
fatal  to  him.  He  ordered  Rear-admiral  Garr- 
theaume  to  equip,  and  keep  in  readiness  for  sail- 
ing, the  frigates  which  remained  in  his  possession  j 
and  to  give  notice  the  moment  the  combined  Bri- 
tish and  Turkish  squadron  should  quit  the  coast. 
The  desired  intelligence  reached  the  General  on 
the  1 8th  of  August,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening : 
at  nine  he  dispatched  orders  to  those  who  were 
to  share  in  the  dishonour  of  his  desertion,  and 
to  accomp?my  his  flight,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  set  out  at  midniglit  to  attend  him 
on  a  tour  in  Lower  Egypt.  They  were  to  meet 
him  on  the  beach  ;  and  each  was  furnished  witJi 
sealed  instructions,  not  to  be  opened  till  the 
moment  of  rendezvous. 

Gantheaume  had  stationed  in  the  road,  at  the 
distance  of  a  league  from  the  shore,  two  frigates; 
and  Buonaparte,    having    secured    the  military 
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dbest,  and  sealed  orders  for  General  Kleber,  re- 
paired on  shipboard,  attended  by  a  few  confiden- 
tial followers,  leaving  the  army  enraged,  sur- 
prized,  and  despondent,  to  lament  the  miseries  of 
their  situation, and  the  perfidy  of  their  chief.  His 
voyage  was  at  first  retarded  by  contrary  winds, 
and  was  considerably  lengthened  by  the  necessity 
of  steering  close  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  which 
was  considered  as  m.ost  likely  to  be  out  of  the 
track  of  any  European  vessels,  and  least  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  pursuit.  At  length,  however, 
they  reached  the  port  of  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica  ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  Buonaparte  landed  near 
Frejus,  in  Provence. 

Frcm  the  next  events  that  attended  Buona- 
parte, it  would  seem  as  if  Fortune,  in  the  ut- 
most caprice  of  her  reputed  divinity,  had  endea- 
voured to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  splendid  and  ex- 
traordinary specimen  of  her  power  to  elevate  2 
guilty  individual,    in  defiance  of  circumstances 
and  in  contempt  of  merit.     It  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  possible,  that  a  General  abandoning  his 
army  without  even  a  pretext  of  orders,  without 
the  means  of  apprizing  government  of  his  views^ 
and  w^ithout  any  strong  party  in  the  state  formed 
to  favour  him,  should  escape  severe  animadver- 
sion, or  avoid  personal  degradation,  if  not  pu- 
nishment ; 
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nishment  5  but  at  this  period,  so  abje^l  was  the 
domestic  situation  of  France,  that  the  govern- 
ment, possessing  neither  power,  ability,  virtue, 
nor  popularity,  appeared  to  await  with  stupid  re- 
signation the  new  revolution,  which  was  to  ter- 
minate its  too  protra<5led  existence;  while  indi- 
ifiduals  were  endeavouring,  with  clumsy  exer- 
tions, only  to  avert  the  weight  of  ruin  from 
themselves,  and  establish  such  a  character  of 
comparative  innocence,  as  would  enable  them  to 
retreat  in  safety  from  the  approaching  storm. 
While  the  detestation  of  the  Dire<5\ory  was  ge- 
neral, accusations,  recriminations^  and  denunci- 
ations, occupied  much  of  the  time  and  of  the 
debates  in  the  two  CoimciIs»  Jacobin  clubs 
were  already  established  at  Paris  and  in  many  of 
the  departments.  The  blood-suckers  and  terror- 
ists of  Robespierre  and  of  his  accomplices,  com- 
ing forward  from  their  hiding-places,  provoked 
laws  of  barbarous  severity  against  seditious  move- 
ments, and  the  tyrannical  enforcement  of  decrees 
for  a  forced  loan  and  levy  of  conscripts.  The 
torch  of  civil  war  was  again  lighted  in  many  de- 
partments, particularly  those  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  French  Republic.  A  sense 
of  the  inability  of  government  to  surmount  these 
disasters  was  universally  prevalent ;  and  General 
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Jourdan,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, had  actually  proposed  a  decree  for  declar- 
ing the  country  in  danger,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  had  been  decreed  after  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1792,  and  which  had  been  the  indirect 
cause  and  the  dire<ft  excuse  for  all  the  crimes  and 
horrors  committed  during  the  reign  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention. 

One  of  the  dlre<^ors,  Sieyes,  was  labouring 
with  endeavours  which  could  scarcely  be  termed 
covert,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government; 
he  was  secretly  assisted  by  Talleyrand,  whom 
the  Jacobins  had  lately  forced  to  resign  his  place 
of  Minister  for  the  Foreign  Department.     The 
exact  views  of  these  crafty  intriguers  cannot  be 
developed  ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  their  past  crimed, 
with  a  hatred  of  the  right  heir  to  the  crown,  oh 
the  one  hand  ;  and  a  dread  of  the  jacobins,  whom 
they  had  mortally  offended,  and  therefore  feared, 
on   the  other,  would  impel   tkem  to   avoid  the 
Fe-estabiishment  of  royalty,  or  the  alteration  of 
the  existing  system  to  a  form  favourable  to  the 
ferocious  band  of  republicans.     Strength  as  u^ell 
as  firmness  was  evidently  wanting  to  the  execu- 
tive power  ;  and  that  could  oftly  be  given  by  a 
dictator,  or  a  protectorship  residing  in  one  indi- 
vidual, not  embarrassed  by   councils   who   had 
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shewn  that  they  knew  neither  how  to  use  nor  to 
restrain  authority,  with  whom  faction  was  every 
thing,  and  virtue  and  liberty  nothing  *. 

Such  is  the  true,  though  imperfect  picture  of 
the  internal  situation  of  the  French  common 
wealth  ;  but  if  this  was  dreadful,  the  external 
actions  and  transactions  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  its  generals  and  troops,  were  as  con- 
temptible, dishonourable,  and  disastrous.  The 
Congress  at  Rastadt  had  proved  to  all  the  world 
the  bad  faith,  the  dangerous  pretensions,  and  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Direcftory ;  and  the  vic*- 
tories  of  the  Allies  in  Germany  and  Italy  were 
convincing  evidences  of  the  weakness,  disaffec- 
tion, or  disorganization  of  the  republican  ar- 
mies. The  people,  therefore,  when  fortune 
landed  Buonaparte  in  France,  far  from  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  his  past  conduct,  were  happy 
to  suppose  that  he  brought  the  means  of  termi- 
nating their  present  misfortunes  and  disgraces ; 
they  flattered  themselves  that  their  destinies  were 
in  his  hands,  and  that  the  success  which  had  for- 
merly attended  his  banner  in  Italy  would  again 
be  extended  over  the  whole  country.  His  arrival 
in  Paris  was  therefore  hailed  as  a  great  na- 
tional 
*  See  Ulitoat  du  Direftoire  Execudf,  ani  Desadouard's  History. 
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tional  deliverance  -y  and  he  became  the  centre  of 
those  intrigues  which  seemed  to  receive  their 
final  sanation  and  guarantee  from  the  addition  of 
his  name.  The  two  Councils  prostrated  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  and  gave  a  splendid  and  so- 
lemn banquet  in  honour  of  his  return,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice,  called,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Temple  of  Vi<Slory.  At  this  fete  the 
Directory  and  the  members  of  both  Councils  at- 
tended; but,  although  the  efforts  of  art  and  taste 
were  exhausted  in  rendering  the  scene  iilustri- 
ous  and  agreeable,  and  the  fraternal  banquet 
sumptuous  and  animating,  the  general  aspe(ft  of 
the  guests  was  replete  with  constraint  and  em- 
barrassment. Suspicions  prevailed  on  all  sides  ^ 
the  machinations  for  the  new  overthrow  of  the 
Government  and  Constitution  were  ready  to  be 
carried  into  execution ;  Buonaparte  appeared 
only  for  a  moment  in  the  hall,  and  retired ;  im- 
pressed, perhaps,  with  the  fear  which  v^as  never 
afterwards  absent  from  his  mind,  that  in  som.e 
morsel  or  some  goblet,  to  be  presented  by  the 
hand  of  treachery  or  vengeance,  he  might  swal- 
low his  death. 

At  length,  three  days  after  this  fete,  which, 
to  please  a  new-converted  Mussulman,  had  pro- 
faned a  Christian  church,  and  after  many  secret 
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interviews  had  taken  place  with  Sleyes,  Tallev- 
rand,  Fouche,  Volney,  Roederer,  and  other  con- 
spirators, Buonaparte    determined    to   bury   the 
Direiftorial  Constitution  amid   the  ruins' of  the 
four  former  ones,  which,   since  the  Revolution, 
had  made  France  wretciied,  and  troubled  Europe ; 
and  to  erect  from  their  rubbish   a  code   of  go- 
vernment, vv^hich  his  bayonets  should  proclaim, 
his  bayonets  enforce,  and  his  bayonets  protect  or 
change,  according  to  his  whim,  passion,  or  ca- 
price.    To  achieve  this,  it  became  indispensably 
necessary  to  remove  the  scene  of  action  from 
Paris,  where   both  the  loyal   adherents  to  mo- 
narchy and  religion,  and  the  guilty  partisans  of 
a  Revolution  which  had  annihilated  the  throne 
with  the  altar,  were  still  numerous  and  power- 
ful.    The  leading  members  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients  were  therefore  gained;  and,  to  conceal 
the  real  plot,  a  suppositious  one  was  feigned,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Legislature  assembled 
at  St.  Cloud.     An  attempt   was  then   made  to 
seduce   the   Council   of  Five   Hundred  ;  but  as 
the    majority    proved    refractory,    the    Corsican 
Buonaparte,  imitating  the  condu(Sl  of  the  Eng- 
lish   Cromwell    when   he    dissolved    the    Long 
Parliament,  and  overturned  that  commonwealth 
which  he  had  sv/orn  to  preserve,  recurred  to  vio- 
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lence.  The  representatives  of  the  French  people 
were  driven  from  their  seats  by  the  deluded  sol- 
diers of  a  foreigner  5  three  consuls  were  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  a  dire(51ory  of  five ;  and  a 
ridiculous  Senate,  an  enslaved  Legislative  Body, 
and  a  mock  Tribunate,  succeeded  the  Councils 
of  Ancients  and  of  Five  Hundreds 

Before  this  usurpation  was  effected,  he  had  as 
much  flattered  all  parties,  as  he  has  since  deceiv- 
ed them.  Bv  his  kno^vn  connexion  with  Sieves  x 
and  Volney,  the  republicans  hoped  for  what  he, 
ihe  day  before  the  Re'uolution,  had  so  solemnly  pro- 
mised, a  RepubUc  founded  on  true  liberty,  on 
civil  liberty,  on  equality,  and  on  national  repre- 
sentation.'* His  intimacy  with  Talleyrand  and 
Rcederer,  and  the  hints  that  he  threw  out, 
caused  the  constitutiond  royahsts  to  hope  for  a 
revival  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  while  his 
past  transat^tions  at  Toulon  in  1793,  and  at 
Paris  in  1795,  and  his  present  consultations  with 
Fouche  c:  Nantes,  and  other  notorious  terrorists, 
made  the  Jacobins  believe  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  anarchical  conventional  code  of  the 
vear  2,  and  the  return  of  the  reign  of  terror.  He 
therefore  experienced  but  little  resistance  even 
from  the  Jacobins,  who  otherwise  on  all  occa- 
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sions,  have  exhibited  more  energy  and  determi- 
nation than  the  rebels  of  other  factions. 

But  if  General  Buonaparte  had  imposed  upon 
them  all,  the  Firsi;  Consul  tried  to  reconcile  them 
by  an  equal  distribution  of  places  and  lucrative 
employments,  and  by  mixing  in  the  same  Senate 
and  Councils,  the  royalist  and  the  demagogue ; 
the  aristocrat  and  the  democrat ;  the  republican 
and  the  terrorist ;  the  moderate  and  passive  ad- 
mirer of  the  Revolution,  and  the  extravagant, 
desperate,  and  active  jacobin.  Sieyes  ha?  said 
more  than  once,  that  the  whole  revolution,  or, 
rather,  all  the  revolutions,  have  been  nothing  but 
continual  change  of  places  j  and  that  ambition, 
plots,  and  intrigues  for  places,  have  been  the  first 
and  only  m.overs  of  French  patriotism ;  the  only 
wish  and  call  for  a  liberty  equally  proscribed 
by  ail  the  heroes  of  the  difi?erent  revolutions  for 
these  last  fourteen  years.  This  heterogeneous 
composition,  of  chief  intriguers  and  pretenders 
for  places,  has  therefore  already  preserved  the 
consular  revolutionary  constitution  longer  than 
any  of  the  preceding  ones^  It  has  besides,  by 
preferring  affluence  to  rank,  and  slavery  to  liberty 
and  equality,  made  the  power  of  the  usurper  un- 
limited, and  the  anions  of  th«  consular  tyrant 

un- 
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uncontrollable ;  so  that  all  French  citizens,  whon;i 
>  neither  places  can  make  courtiers,  pensions  can 
silence,  nor  money  bribe,  the  Temple,  the  mili- 
tary commissions,  the  guillotine,  or  Cayenne, 
remove  out  of  the  "vvay,  or  bury  their  clamors, 
murmurs,  disaffcelions,  or  complaints. 

'  Having  united  all  the  authorities,  both  civil 
and  military,  in  his  own  person,  it  only  remain>- 
cd  necessary  to  adapt  the  yoke  to  the  necks 
which  were  to  bear  it,  to  prevent  discontent  at 
first  *,  and  in  the  early  use  of  power,  to  seem  a 
benefadlor  dispensing  blessings,  and  not  a  tyrant 
imposing  burthens.  Yet  the  First  Consul  and 
his  principal  advisers,  Talleyrand  and  Fouche, 
were  not  now  to  learn,  that,  in  order  to  retain 
uncontrolled  ascendancy,  it  was  necessary  to 
fitter  the  press.  If  the  unlimited  right  of  pub- 
lication remained,  no  permanent  usurpation  and 
dominion  could  be  expe^ed  among  a  people 
prone  to  changes,  disposed  to  cavil,  and  disgust- 
ed with  upstfirt  governors  and  governments. 
.  The  Executive  Dire^ory,  from  the  moment  of 
,  their  establishment,  had  severely  felt  the  embar- 
rassment arising  from  this  •  circumstance  :  their 
utmost  despotism  had  been  exerted  in  vain; 
presses  'ad  been  seizd,  journals  suppressed,  and 
editors  punished  with  exemplary  rigour^,    but 

yet 
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yet  new  presses,  journals  similar  in  sentiment 
though  different  in  came,  and  editors  of  equal 
audacity  and  ability,  daily  arose.  Buonaparte, 
however,  at  an  early  period  of  his  sway,  termi- 
nated this  difficulty,  by  decreeing  that  only  a 
certain  number  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
reviews,  should  be  tolerated  •,  and  the  new  con- 
stitution contained  not  a  syllable  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  printing  or  speaking.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  the  pages  of  histo- 
ry three  guilty  characters,  such  as  Buonaparte, 
Talleyrand,  and  Fouche,  who  had  more  to  ap- 
prehend from  a  liberty  of  the  press,  which  might 
alike  expose  the  crimes  of  the  barbarous  poison- 
er, of  the  crafty  unfeeling  intriguer,  and  of  the 
ferocious  terrorist,  drowner,  and  plunderer.  That 
it  has  been  their  constant  plan,  therefore,  to  en- 
slave and  fetter,  in  the  same  manner,  the  presses 
of  the  countries  where  French  arms  ha-ve  pene- 
trated, or  French  intrigues  prevaikd,  is  neither 
surprising  nor  unexpected. 

Having  thus  paralysed  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable means  of  creating  an  opposition  to  a  revo- 
lutionary government,  and  knowing,  as  he  did, 
that  it  was  not  his  vi<5lories,  but  his  pacifica- 
tions, not  his  valour  and  fortune  in  the  field,  but 
his  fcrmer  negotiations  and  avowed  professions 

for 
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for  a  peace,  that  had  made  him  popular  with  the 
French  nation  (which  now  totally  disregarded 
all  laurels  and  trophies  of  triumph,  and  only- 
sighed  and  prayed  for  the  termination  of  hosti- 
lities, and  desired  the  olive-branch  of  peace  to 
close  the  temple  of  Janus  for  ever),  he  deter- 
mined to  preserve  his  popularity  by  the  same 
hypocritical  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  it, 
and  to  propose  the  cessation  of  war.  He  there- 
f9re  wrote  letters  to  the  Emperors  of  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  *, 

con- 

♦  Lettredu  Ministre  des  relations  Exterieuies  de  France,  a  Lord 
Crenville,  principal  Secrecaire  d'Etat  de  sa  Majeste  Britanniqiie 
au  departeraent  des  Affaires  Etrangeres. 

MILORD, 

J'expedie,  par  ordre  du  General  Buonaparte,  Premier  Consul 
^e  la  Republique  Fianyaise,  un  Courier  a  Londres  ;  il  est  porteur 
d'ufic  letire  du  I'lemier  Consul  de  la  Republique  pour  sa  Majeste 
le  Roi  d'Angltterre.  Je  vous  prie  de  donner  des  ordres  neces- 
saires  pour  qu'il  puisse  la  remettre  sans  intermediaire.  Cette  de- 
marche annonce  d'elle  meme  i'importance  de  son  objet.  Recevez, 
Milord,  I'assurance  de  ma  plus  haute  consideration. 

CH.  MAU.   TALLEYRAND.  , 
Fari'f,  5  JS'ivose,  an.  8. 

Lettre  ae  Buonaparte  a  sa  Majeste  Britannique. 

Republique    Franjaisc,    Souverainete   du    Peuple. 

liberte.ecalite!! 

Pan's,  5  Nivosft  an.  8. 
jifpeU  par  U  i  ceu  de  la  I^'ation  Fraxcaise  a  occuper  la  premiere 
^asisU4Wi€  de  k  Kepubliqucj  j>  crQii  convenatley  en  entrant  en 

charge. 
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containing  the  usual  bombastic  expressions  of 
the  deceitful  revolutionary  cant,  and  declaring 
his  abhorrence  of  luar ;  though  war  alone  bad 
dragged  hitn  from  his  obscurity^  and  made  him' 
every  thing*  The  first  words  in  this  letter 
which  struck  the  eyes  of  lawful  Sovereigns  were. 
Liberty  and  Equality  !  As  this  was  the 
accustomed  etiquette  of  the  former  republican 

usurpers 

charge,  d'en  falre  dirtSfement  part  \  voire  Majeste,  La  guerre  qui 
^epuis  huit  ans  ravage  les  quatre  parties  du  monde,  doit  cHe  etre 
•ternelle  ?    N'est  il  aucun  moyen  de  s'entendre  ? 

Comment  les  deux  nations  les  plus  eclaires  de  I'Europe,  puis* 
santes  et  fortes  plus  que  ne  I'exigent  leur  surete  et  leur  indepen- 
ilence,  peuvent  elles  sacrifier  ^  des  idees  de  vaine  grandeur,  le  bien 
du  commerce,  la  prosperite  interieure,  le  bonheur  des  families? 
Comment  ne  sentent-elles  pas  que  la  paix  est  le  premier  des  be« 
soins  comme  le  premier  des  gloires  ? 

Ces  sentiments  ne  peuvent  etre  etrangers  au  cceur  de  votre  Ma- 
jeste, qui  gouverne  une  nation  libre,  et  done  le  seul  but,  est  de  la 
rendre  heureuse. 

Votre  Majeste  ne  verra  dans  cette  ouverture,  que  mon  desIYe 
sincere  de  contribuer  efficacewent,  pour  la  seconde  foity  a  la  paci- 
fication geaerale  par  une  demarclie  prompte,  toute  de  confiance^  et 
degagee  de  ces  formes,  qui,  necessaires  peut-etie  pour  deguiser  la 
dependance  des  etats  faibles,  ne  decelent,  des  etats  forts,  que  le 
desir  mutuel  de  se  tromper. 

La  France,  \'Ang\e\.txxe.ypar  l^abus  de  leursforcesy  peuvent  long- 
tems  e,ncore,  pour  le  malheur  de  tous  les  peuples,  en  retarder 
I'epuisemcnt ;  mais  j'ose  Ic  dire,  le  sort  de  toutes  les  nations  civi- 
Usees  est  attache  a  la  hn  d'une  guerre,  qui  embrase  le  monde  en* 
tier. 

(Slgnej  BUONAPARTE. 
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usurpers  in  their  correspondence  with  neutral 
Princes,  it  would  not  deserve  any  observation, 
.  had  not  the  petty  vain-glorious  Buonaparte,  on 
all  occasions,  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger  united 
the  vanity  of  a  coquet  •,  and  therefore  these 
words  were  neither  written  by  chance  nor  by 
custom,  but  to  let  all  Europe  know,  that  he 
pretended  already  to  an  equality  \vith  its  £rst 
monarchs,  though  he  had  been  only  a  fortnight 
an  usurper  :  it  proved  to  them  what  right  and 
equality  they  might  expedt  for  the  future,  should 
fortune  favour  his  vanity  and  pretensions,  and 
that  his  intent  and  endeavour  v/ould  be,  not  only 
to  insult  and  dishonour  kings,  but  by  such  an 
equality  to  undermine  and  destroy  monarchy  it- 
self, and  as  all  possible  power  could  never  pro- 
-cure  him  the  equal  respedl  due  to  legal  princes, 
nor  the  equal  regard  customary  between  here- 
ditary Sovereigns,  his  constant  plans  and  plots 
would  be  to  force  them  to  descend  to  a  level 
with  him,  as  he  can  never  ascend  to  an  equal 
,  elevation,  birth,  and  prerogative  with  them. 

By  addressing  this  letter  to  our  King  himself, 
Buonaparte  likewise  deserted  the  regular  forms 
of  diplomatic  proceedings  :  Lord  Grenville  there- 
fore very  properly  answered  Talleyrand,  by  ob- 
serving, "  that  the  King,   seeing  no  reason  for 

depart- 
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departing  from  the  forms  of  transa<flmg"  affairs 
between  foreign  states,  which  prevailed  through- 
out Europe,  had  dire(fted  him  to  answer  the  pro- 
positions of  the  First  Consul  by  a  note  to  his 
minister.'*  He  traced  the  conducft  of  France 
from  the  origin  of  the  existing  hostilities,  and 
noticed  the  repeated  assurances  made  by  every 
succeeding  government  of  pacific  intentions, 
nvhilst  all  their  aEis  luere  replete  ivith  aggressions. 
"  The  new  government  had  given  no  proofs  of 
a  disposition  to  adopt  a  different  system,  nor 
could  any  certainty  be  given  of  its  stability. 
The  best  assurances  which  Great  Britain  could 
receive  of  the  formation  of  a  regular  government 
in  Francs,  would  be  the  restoration  of  that  race 
of  princes,  which,  for  so  many  ages,  had  pre- 
served the  Frenth  nation  in  internal  prosperity, 
and  in  consideration  and  respect  among  foreign 
•powers.  But  although  such  an  event  would  ob- 
viate every  obstacle,  his  Majesty  did  not  consi- 
der it  indispensably  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  a  safe  and  durable  peace  ;  but  whenever  he 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  security  of  his  own 
dominions,  and  those  of  his  Allies^  and  the  general 
security  of  Europe y  could  be  attained,  he  would 
eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  to  concert  with 
his  Allies  the  means  of  an  immediate  and  general 

paci- 
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pacification.  Hitherto  no  such  security  existed ; 
and  nothing  remained  for  liim  to  do,  but  to  pro- 
secute, in  conjundticn  with  the  other  powers,  a 
just  and  defensive  war." 

At  the  very  period  when  Buonaparte  held  the 
language  of  peace  to  Great  Britain,  his  ministers 
at  Berhn,  Stockhohn,  and  Copenhagen,  and  hiis 
emissaries  at  St.  Petersburgh,  were  proposing  and 
preparing  the  plan  for  that  Northern  Coalition 
against  the  British  empire,  which  twelve  months 
afterwards  was  concluded,  and  which  Lord  Nel- 
son's victory  dissolved.  Our  ministers,  therefore, 
judged  rightly  of  the  First  Consul's  sincerity  in  a 
negotiation  offered  and  undertaken  only  to  shew 
his. consequence  abroad,  to  preserve  his  popula- 
rity at  home,  and  to  lull,  if  possible,  England 
into  a  fatal  security,  or  to  lessen  the  vigorous  ef- 
forts of  the  late  n^inisters  to  crush  to  pieces  the 
French  revolutionary  monster,  as  the  only  cer- 
tain means  of  terminating  with  honour,  advan- 
tage, and  safety,  a  war  which  it  alone  had  pro- 
voked and  commenced. 

The  attention  of  Buonaparte  was  next  occu^ 
pied  by  the  disturbances  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  western  and  southern  departments,  and  which 
seemed  to  augur  a  renewal  of  the  Vendean  con- 
fll6t.     Not  satisfied  wrth  preparing  an  army  to 

subdue 
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subdue  the  insurgents,  his  natural  inclination, 
so  well  corresponding  with  the  cruel  and  Ma- 
chiavelian  counsels  of  Fouche,  made  him  re- 
solve by  bribes,  threats,  intrigues,  and  murder, 
to  finish  what  he  called  a7i  impious  war ;  and  by- 
gaining  over  or  disuniting  some  of  the  royahst 
chiefs,  he  hoped  to  be  enabled  bravely  to  butcher 
Jhe  remainder  v/ithout  resistance,  when  either 
deserted  or  betrayed.  Thus  when  d'Autichamp, 
Bourmont,  Chatillon,  and  Fourmont,  received 
tliree  hundred  thousand  livres  each,  the  loyal 
and  incorruptible  Frotte  was  betrayed  and  shot, 
though  with  a  republican  safc-cofiduEf  in  hjs 
pocket*.  If  any  doubt  should  remain  of  Buona- 
parte's humane,  generous,  and  conciliating  mea- 
sures in  the  insurgent  departments,  the  following 
lines,  extracted  from  the  mandates  which  he 
sent  to  his  military  commissioners  and  to  his/^-. 
cifying  g^ri^r-3\s^  will  dispel  it :  they  were  ordered 
"  to  shoot  every  royalist  ivho  should  be  found  in 
arms,  and  also  every  person  liable  to  suspicictty 
ivithout  sparing  either  age  or  sex  I  —  to  strike 
those  who  negotiate — to  hill  these  who  hesitate  or  re- 
sist .1 1 T 
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*  The  particulars  of  Frotte's  capture  are  related  in  Fouche's 
■Wit,:  as  the  author  had  it  from  the  republican  General  Cuidal,  it 
may  be  defended  upon.    See  vol.  i.  page  145. 
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Having  in  such  a  noble  manner  quieted  or 
got  rid  of  the  internal  enemies  to  his  usurpation, 
Buonaparte  issued  orders  for  the  assembling  of 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  near  Dijon,  in 
Burgundy,  called  the  Army  of  Reserve.  To 
encourage  young  men  to  join  and  enlist  in  the 
different  corps  composing  this  army,  he  issued  an 
hypocritical  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  French  vouths,  and  not  their  rea- 
son,  or  to  that  of  their  parents  : — 

"  You  are  desirous  of  peace,"  says  he  :  "  p?«r 
government  desires  it  with  still  greater  ardour  ; 
its  most  earnest  wishes,  its  ccnstant  solicitude^  is 
for  that,  and  that  alone.  But  the  English  mi- 
nistry, eager  to  debase  France  to  the  rank  of  a 
secondary  pQiver^  and  anxious  to  keep  J^ll  the  con- 
tinental states  at  variance,  on  purpose  to  seize 
on  their  spoils,  still  rejecl  the  idea.  The  go- 
vernment, however,  which  was  not  afraid  to 
fjffer^  and  even  to  solicit  this  blessing,  is  well 
aware  that  it  belongs  to  you  to  command  it;  and 
to  command  it,  money,  steel,  and  soldiers  are 
necessary. 

"  Let  all,  therefore,  be  eager  to  participate  in 
the  common  defence.     Let  the  young  men  fly 
to  arms  j   //   is  ^o  longer  for  the  support  of  a  fac- 
tion^ 
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*  * 

tb/7f  it  is  tJQ  lo7iger  for  the  choice  of  a  tyrant y  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  take  the  field  \  it  i^for 
the  safety  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them  ;  it  is  for  the  sa^ 
cred  interests  of  humanity^  for  the  support  of  liberty^ 
andy^r  the  honour  of  France.** 

As,  however,  many  doubted  the  stability  of 
Buonaparte's  government,  and  his  solicitude  for 
peace,  while  hitherto  his  only  passion  and  glor-^ 
had  been  ijuar ;  and  were  not  quite  sure  that  in 
lighting  for  an  usurper  they  should  be  taking  the 
field  for  the  liberty  and  honour  of  France  ;  the 
proclamation  had  not  the  desired  effect :  the  usual 
revolutionary  measures  were  therefore  resorted 
to.  All  young  men,  under  the  appellation  of 
conscripts,  were  again  torn  from  their  families 
in  the  most  oppressive  manner,  and  compelled 
to  serve ;  but  as  he  could  not  entirely  depend 
upon  these  volunteers^  he  united  with  them  the 
veterans  who  had  fought  in  La  Vendee  ;  well 
knowing  that  soldiers  who  had  not  objected  to 
stain  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  arms  for  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
would  have  no  repugnance  to  force  others  to 
fight  for  and  defend  the  cause  of  usurpation  and 
rebellion. 

Through  the  neglccl,  ignorance,  or  treachery 

of 
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of  Melas,  it  was  with  an  army  thus  composed 
that  Buonaparte  was  able  to  disorganize  and  en- 
slave the  European  continent. 

The  different  columns  which  composed  the 
Army  of  Reserve  marched  early  in  May  1800 
towards  Geneva,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month  were  reviewed  by  the  First  Consul  in  the  - 
neighbourhood  of  Lausanne.     They  then  com- 
tinued  their  march  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  until  they  reached  the  confluence  of  the 
Durance,  near  to  Martinack.  Thus  far  the  roads 
had  been  practicable  j  but  before  they  could  ar- 
rive at  the  valley  of  Aosta,  it  became  necessary 
to   traverse  twenty  Italian  miles  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of   the  great    St.  Bernard,    si- 
tuated between  those   of   Simplon    and  Mount 
Blanc,    nearly  inaccessible    to    man,    and    over 
which  a  carriage  had  never  passed.     After  some 
dangers  and  great  fatigues,  however,  the  army 
reached  Aosta  •,  which,  after  a  very  slight  resist- 
ance, opened  its  gates  to  the  invader.    Chatillon 
and  the  castle   of  Bard   surrendered  in  a  few 
days.      Master  of  these  places,   and  the  Castle 
of  Ivrea,  Buonaparte  had  before  him  two  roads 
by  which  he  might  march  to  the  relief  of  Ge- 
noa, then  closely  pressed  by  the  Austrians,  and 
bravely  defended  by  Massena ;  the  one  by  Chi- 

vasso, 
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Vasso,  Turin,  Asti,  and  Alexandria;  and  the  other 
by  Vercetti,  Navarre,  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Placenza. 
The  first  was  rather  the  shortest;  but,  in  pre- 
ferring the  other,  Buonaparte  avoided  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  under  the  cannon  of  Turin  and 
Alexandria,  and  gained  the  advantage  of  seizing 
the  principal  magazines  and  stores  formed  and 
colIe<Sl:ed  by  the  Austrians  on  the  Tessino,  the 
Adda,  and  the  Oglio,  and  which  the  fatal  secu- 
rity and  negligence  of  Melas  had  left  almost  un- 
protected. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  army  that 
Buonaparte  carried  with  him  into  Italy,  and 
which  was  far  superior  to  the  Austrians,  he  or- 
dered and  received  reinforcements  from  General 
Moreau  of  twenty-five  thousand  veterans,  com- 
manded by  General  Moncey;  and  thus  his  army 
amounted  to  eighty-five  thousand  men,  while 
that  of  the  enemy  was  only  about  forty -five 
thousand. 

Although,  in  a  fortnight  after  his  descent  from 
the  Alps,  Buonaparte  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
his  former  conquests,  yet  he  was  with  his  v/Jiole 
army  perfeiStly  isolated,  and  it  appeared  certain 
that  a  single  reverse  must  expose  him  to  inevita- 
ble destruction  5  trusting  tiierefore-to  fortune, 
and  to  the  number  of  his  troops,  he  was  very  de- 

VOL.  II.  p  sirous 
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sirous  of  bringing  General  Melas  to  a  decisive 
engagement;  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  Em- 
peror would  send  reinforcements ;  and  had  the 
two  armies  been  equal  in  numbers,  Buonaparte, 
probably,  would  not  have  had  more  reason  to 
boast  of  his  campaign  in  Italy  in  1 800,  than  that 
of  Syria  in  1799. 

Genoa  had  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  June, 
and  the  blockading  army  under  General  Ctt 
joined  the  chief  corps  under  Melas  on  the  9th  : 
preparations  were  made  for  a  pitched  battle, 
which  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  appeared 
only  an  ordinary  encounter;  whilst  it  was  obvi- 
ous, that  upon  the  fate  of  this  contest  depended 
the  power,  reputation,  and,  perhaps,  the  life  of 
Buonaparte.  » 

At  dav-break  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  Aus- 
trians  divided  into  three  columns,  passed  the 
Bormida  upon  an  equal  number  of  bridges;  that 
of  the  right  ascended  along  the  bank ;  while  the 
centre  followed  the  great  road  leading  to  the 
village  of  Marengo,  and  the  left  advanced  to- 
wards Castel  Ceriolo.  After  an  obstinate  con- 
test, which  lasted  six  hours,  the  Austrians  had 
gained  possession  of  Marengo,  and  compelled 
General  Viclor,  who  commanded  the  left  and 
the  centre,  to  retreat;  and  his  movement  forced 

Lasnes, 
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Lasnes,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  to 
adopt  the  same  measure.  The  victory  appeared 
complete;  the  rcpubhcans,  defeated  in  all  direc- 
tions, retired  in  confusion  to  the  plain  of  San 
Guilio,  where  Dessaix  was  placed  with  a  chosen 
corps  de  reserve.  With  this  corps  Dessaix  made 
a  sudden  and  desperate  charge  on  the  pursuing 
army;  the  Austrians  were  broken  in  their  turn; 
and,  after  a  close  engagement  of  thirteen  hours, 
vi<Slory  remained  with  the  French.  The  whole 
glory  of  this  battle  appertains  to  Dessaix,  for 
the  laurels  of  Buonaparte  had  that  day  withered 
on  his  brow ;  the  First  Consul  was  defeated  and 
in  full  retreat,  when  this  General  rushed  for- 
ward and  devoted  himself  for  the  preservation  of 
his  countrymen,  though,  by  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune, the  honour  and  advantages  of  the  vi(51:ory 
remained  with  Buonaparte,  while  the  vi(Sl:or 
Dessaix  was  killed  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Complete  as  this  victory  was,  had  not  Melas 
been  awed  by  the  influence  of  circumstances,  his 
judgment  dazzled  by  the  supposed  ascendancy  of 
Buonaparte,  or  his  faculties  enfeebled  by  the 
temporary  failure  of  his  troops,  he  would  never 
have  consented  to  sign  such  a  degrading,  impoli- 
tic, and  dishonourable  armistice  as  that  conch:ded 
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and  agreed  on  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Ma-"* 
rengo  :  the  Imperial  troops  were  not  dispirited  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  called  for  the  renewal  of 
the  encounter,  because  they  would  not  allow 
that  the  incident  which  closed  the  dav  entitled 
their  opponents  to  claim  the  honours  of  victory. 
But  the  intrigues  of  Buonaparte  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  even  his  armies :  the  great  and  ex- 
perienced General  Melas  vanished  from  view,  and 
nothing  remained  but  an  abject  and  dispirited 
individual,  ready  to  yield  to  every  terror,  to  pur- 
chase relaxation  by  every  concession,  forgetting 
alike  his  honour  as  a  general,  and  his  duty  as  a 
subject:  influenced  and  blinded  by  a  debasing 
panic  alone,  he  gave  up,  in  one  evil  hour,  what 
had  required  years  of  victories  and  rivers  of  blood 
to  conquer;  and  in  acting  so,  he  changed  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  general  aspect  of  affairs, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
unable  to  refuse  the  ratification  of  this  inglorious 
and  injudicious  compact  between  weakness  and 
audacity. 

From  this  brief  account  it  is  evident,  that 
the  subsequent  disasters  and  humiliation  of 
Austria,  and  the  slavery  of  the  continent,  or:- 
ginitted  not  from  the  battle  of  Marengo,  which 
the  Imperial  commander  To:?t  to  General  Des- 

saix  ;. 
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saix;  but  from  the  conventioti  of  AleAandria, 
which  Buonaparte  swindled  from  the  trembling 
JNielas. 

Buonaparte  was  now  asrain  enabled  to  ravage 
wretched  Italy;  and  that  he  did  so,  surprised 
nobodv  who  had  witnessed  or  suffered  from  hii: 
former  dominion  over  that  countr}" ;  but  though 
absent  onlv  three  years,  he  had  during  that  pe- 
riod proclaimed  himself  an  apostate,  renounced 
his  Saviour,  and  adored  Mahomet.  It  astonished 
even  his  generals  and  the  Italian  patriots,  there« 
fore,  to  see  this  arch-hypocrite,  after  the  victory 
of  Marengo,  affecl  once  more  to  be  a  Christian^ 
by  ordering  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  at  the  Metro- 
politan Church  at  Milan,  yi/r  the  kappy  deliverance 
cf  Italy  from  heretics  and  infidels  I  and  dare  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  his  Redeemer,  whom  he,  as 
a  political  Judas,  had  so  frequently  deserted. 

At  once  the  sovereign  disposer  of  the  immense 
resources  of  fertile  Italy,  as  well  as  those  of 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  Buonaparte 
expected  to  dictate  terms  of  submission  to  his 
continental  enemy;  and  to  dishonour  him,  by 
compelling  him  to  desert  his  British  ally  before 
his  forces  had  been  conquered  by  French  arms. 
But  had  the  Austrian  army  be'in  as  complete  as 
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its  fidelity  and  spirit  were  great ;  and  the  Fir^ 
Consul,  instead  of  Moreau,  had  comnianued  the 
republicans  in  Germany,  where  a  young  prince, 
and  not  an  old  woman,  headed  the  brave  Impe- 
rialists, the  cowardly  blunders  of  Italy  might 
have  been  repaired,  and  Europe  been  yet  free  ; 
because  Moreau,  though  vastly  superior  to  his 
opponents,  gained  the  battle  of  Hoheniinden  only 
by  his  brilliant  and  vigorous  manoeuvres,  surpass- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  military  men,  all  that  Buo- 
naparte ever  achieved,  or  pretended  to  achieve,  by 
force  of  numbers,  perfidy,  and  bloodi 

As  the  valour  of  Dessaix  had  procured  Buo- 
naparte Italy,  so  the  successes  of  Moreau  in  Sua- 
bia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  made  him  powerful 
enough  to  oblige  Austria,  for  the  first  time,  to 
acknowledge,  in  a  formal  treaty,  the  superiority 
of  France,  and  to  resign  to  the  French  republi- 
cans the  first  place  among  continental  states, 
which  it  had  for  centuries  maintained  and  de- 
fended. But  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  if  it  be  a 
monument  of  the  weakened  situation  of  Austria, 
is  at  the  same  time  an  eternal  reproach  to  an 
ungenerous,  fortunate  foe,  who  by  this  pacifica- 
tion told  all  the  world,  that  an  universal  repub- 
X  lie,  founded  upon  universal  plunder,  corruption, 
and  overthrow,  is  the  constant  plan  and  detenni- 
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nation  of  the  Corslcan  ruler  over  theFrench  com- 
monwealth ;  more  so  than  an  univeral  monarchy 
was  formerly  that  of  some  of  the  lawful  sove- 
reigns during  the  French  monarchy  *. 

England  being  now  the  only  adtlve  enemy  of 
the  French  Republic,  Buonaparte  employed  all 
his  arts  and  influence  in  exciting  such  a  spirit 
among  his  own  subjedis,  and  establishing  such 
a  system  among  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  as 
would  promote  his  views  of  crushing,  and,  if 
possible,  destroying  the  British  nation.  Every 
Fommotion  in  France,  every  attempt  of  expir- 
ing fa<ftious,  eVery  crime  dictated  by  political  en- 
thusiasm or  personal  vengeance,  was  imputed  to 
the  secret  agency  of  the  British  administration  ; 
and  enslaved  as  was  the  French  press,  and  preju- 
diced and  ignorant  as  were  the  people,  it  was 
not  more  difficult  now,  than  during  the  former 
periods  of  the  Revolution,  to  dupe  their  credu- 
hty  and  excite  their  passions  by  the  grossest  ab- 
surdities. They  easily  believed,  therefore,  when 
Buonaparte's  countryman  Arena,  and  several 
other  jacobins,  in  revenge  for  being  imposed 
upon  by  his  revolutionary  hypocrisy,  conspired, 
or,  ratlier,  ivsre  accused  of  having  conspired  his 

destrufiion,, 

*  See  the  Secret  History  of  the  battle  of  Mnrengo,  printed  by 
Mercier  j.t  Paris,  18^1,  0:  year  ix.  page  30,  3  r,  and  32. 
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ilestru^llon,  and  when  seme  enthusiastic  anti- 
republicans  endeavoured  by  their  infernal  ma- 
chine to  rid  the  earth  of  a  rebel  who  had  long  dis- 
honoured it  by  his  crimes,  before  he  oppressed 
it  by  his  tyranny,  that  both  these  plots  were 
paid  by  British  gold,  and  planned  in  British 
councils.  To  confirm  the  French  people  in  their 
belief,  a  fabricated  narrative,  the  production,  and 
worthy  of  the  genius,  veracity,  and  humanity  of 
the  regicide  Fouche,  was  published,  and  made 
use  of  as  a  political  instrument  to  infiame  the  re- 
publicans against  the  British  Government  and 
Nation,  by  imputing  to  them  a  design  totally 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  Englishmen,  that  of 
assassinating  an  enemy.  They  willingly  accre- 
dited every  fiiTtion,  however  gross,  and  not  only 
gave  implicit  faith  to  the  tale  suggested  by  the 
late  transa£lions,  but  were  convinced  by  the  official 
consular  Moniteur,  that  all  the  horrors  and  mur- 
ders which  had  disfigured  France  in  the  course 
of  the  Revolution  were  diredled  and  paid  by  the 
British  Government ;  that  Mirabeau  and  Brissot, 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  Rewbel  and  Barras,  had 
all  obtained  instruftions  and  salaries  from  Pitt,  to 
guillotine,  to  murder,  to  shoot,  to  drown,  or  to 
-transport  the  virtuous  French  Citizens. 

..But 
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But  while  Great  Britain  maintained  the  indis- 
putable sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  the  effe(5l  of 
French  or  Corslcan  hatred  was  little  to  be  ap- 
prehended.    To  countervail,  therefore,  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  British  naval  power,  Buonaparte 
availed  himself  of  some  jealousies  and   disputes 
between    England    and   two   of   the    Northern 
Powers;  and  by  one  of  those  strange  turns  of 
politics,  which  often  derange  the  best  proje£ls  oF 
lumian  wisdom  and  foresight,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  totally  changing  those  noble  principles 
which  had  entitled  him  to  the  greatest  share  of 
admiration,  from  a  loyal  defender  of  all  tlirones, 
w^as  become  the  zealous  partizan  of  French  usur- 
pation, and  the  soul  of  a  league  with  Prussia^ 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  fabricated  under  the  au- 
spices of  Buonaparte,  for  the  ruin,  as  it   waf- 
hoped,  of  Grerit  Britain.     As  success  gilded  tfie 
banners  of  the  Corslcan,  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor 
P.uil  became  dazzled^  and,  seduced  by  French 
emissaries,  he    panted    to  share  his  friendsliip. 
Buonaparte  easily  appreciated  the  charadler  of 
-this  unfortunate  prince ;  and  saw  that  he  rather 
admired  what  was  splendid,  than  pursued  what 
was  just  j  that  he  as  often  confounded  fortune 
with  merit,  as  caprice  with  reason:  he  therefore 
Mattered   the  Emperor's  vanity,  and   desire  of 
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being  thought  a  model  of  heroism  and  virtue,  by 
the  most    abject   and   incessant   soothings  •,  but 
such  is  the  blasting  curse  of  Buonaparte's  friend- 
ship, that  the  Russian  monarch  had  not  been  six 
months  connecSted  with,  or  attached  to  this  re-- 
publican  ruler,  before  a  premature  death  broke 
those  ties,  which  victorious  crime  had  no  inten- 
tion to  respect  any  longer  than  interest  demand- 
ed, or  hyprocrisy  continued  to  dupe  capricious 
or  imbecile  power.     Under  these  circumstances, 
the  victor  of  the  Nile,  gathering  new  laurels  be- 
fore  Copenhagen,  again  blighted  the  hopes  of 
Buonaparte,  and  dissolved  in   one   day  a   confe- 
deracy which  French  emissaries  and  Intriguers 
had  been  months  preparing  ana  concluding. 

Obtaining  at  the  same  time  information  of  the 
vi£tories   and   progress    of  the  British   arms    In 
Egypt,  Buonaparte  determined  to  try  to  gain  by 
the  cunning,  sophistry,  and  Machiavelism  of  his 
negotiators,  those  advantages  for  which  his  war- 
riors and  those  of  his  allies  had  in  vain  been  com- 
bating both  In  Europe  and  In  Africa,  both  in  the 
Sound  and  before  Aboukir.     For  near  six  months 
Citizen  Otto  therefore  corresponded,  presented 
plans  and  counter-plans,  for  a  pacification  be- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France  j  but  he  did 

not 
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not  sign  the  preliminaries  before  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  no  Frenchman  commanded  any  longer 
in  Egypt,  by  the  surrender  of  Alexandria  ta 
Lord  Hutchinson. 

As  the  perfidy  of  Buonaparte  and  his  represen- 
tative, in  giving  up  Egypt  only  as  a  compensation 
for  the  restitution  of  the  French  colonies,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  fully  acquainted  with  the 
fall  of  Alexandria,  has  been  doubted  by  many  ; 
the  author  who,  during  the  summer  of  1801,  was 
a  prisoner  on  parole  at  Marseilles,  can  afSrm, 
that  on  the  21st  of  September  a  vessel  anchored 
in  its  neighbourhood  from  Alexandria,-  which  it 
had  left  on  tlie  1st  of  the  same  month,  and 
brought  the  official  account,  of  the  capitulation 
of  General  INIenou,  concluded  two  days  before, 
or  August  30th.  This  capitulation  wa«  known 
upon  the  Exchange:  at  Marseilles  before  three 
o'clock  that  day  •,  in  the  evening,  at  the  play- 
house :  both  the  prefect  La  Croix,  and  the  Com- 
mander General  Cervoni,  made  no  secret  of  it, 
or  that  they  had  expedited  couriers  to  Paris  with 
information  to  government  of  this  event.  Orders 
were  besides  publicly  sent  to  the  commissary  of 
marine,  and  to  the  inspector  of  the  quarantine, 
to  prepare  provisions,  refreshments,  &c.  for  the 
garrison  of  Alexandria,  of  which  four  hundred 
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arrived  on  the  the  1st  of  0£lober  in  the  road  of 
Marseilles.  The  distance  between  this  citv  and 
Paris  is  two  hundred  leagues,  which  a  courier 
may  easily  travel  in  four  days  and  nights  ;  no 
doubt  therefore  can  remain,  but  that  before  the 
26th  of  September  the  surrender  of  Menou  was 
known  to  Buonaparte,  who,  in  consequence,  or- 
dered Otto  to  conclude  a  peace,  which,  though 
highly  honourable  to  the  good  faith  and  sincerity 
of  the  British  cabinet,  treachery  alone  signed  on. 
the  part  of  France. 

The  impolitic  eagerness  to  applaud  Lauriston, 
who  brought  over  the  preliminary  treaty,  and 
the  honours  (humiliating  to  all  loyal  Britons) 
which  were  shewn  to  this  emissary  of  an  usurper, 
caused  Buonaparte  and  his  minister  Talleyrand 
to  beheve  that  such  was  the  want  and  desire  of 
peace  amongst  all  classes  of  Britons,  that  they 
might  do,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  England, 
any  thing  that  caprice,  passion,  or  ambition 
should  instigate  or  demand,  to  gratify  humour^ 
avarice,  hatred,  pretension,  or  vanity.  A  peace, 
or  rather,  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  therefore  swin- 
dled from  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  an  army  sent 
to  St.  Domingo.  Buonaparte  usurped  the  su- 
preme magistracy  in  Italy,  and  added  Parma,  the 
island  of  £lba,  and  Louisiana,  to  iiis  other  dp- 
minions, 
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minions.     All   these   in<lire<5l  threats  to   Great 
Britain,  and  real  acquisitions  for  France,  took 
place  within  six  months  after  the  preliminaries 
had  been  agreed  to,  and  before  the  definitive 
treaty  between  England  and  France  was  signed  5, 
and  the  very  day  after  its  signature,  he  insulted 
our  country    by  another  tre<ity  with  Holland, 
which  deprived  our  ancient  ally,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  (the  relative  of  our  beloved  Sovereign), 
of  all  his  claims   in  the  Batavian  Republic. — 
These  repeated  and  barefaced  provocations  made 
the  most  enlightened  politicians,  both  in  England 
and  upon  the  Continent,  conclude  that   Buona- 
parte had  no  intention  to  live  in  peace  and  amity 
with  the  British  empire,    and  they,  in   conse- 
quence, anticipated  a  speedy  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties. 

And,  in  fact,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  this  (for  the  happiness  cf  the  world)  short- 
lived peace,  every  a£t  of  Buonaparte  was  as  im- 
perious as  unjust,  as  humiliating  as  vexatious  to 
us :  new  restraints  were  laid  upon  our  com- 
merce, the  debts  due  to  British  subjedb  -were 
never  paid,  and  all  British  travellers  (with  some 
few  political  or  patriotic  exceptions)  were  either 
vexed,  insulted,  plundered,  or  arrested ;  the  re- 
presentative of  our  nation,  as  well  as  the  lowest 
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of  its  members,  felt  the  effects  of  Buonapnrte^s^ 
unmanly  and  ungenerous  hatred  toward  this, 
country;  and,  as  if  afraid  that  his  audacity  and 
ill-will  should  not  be  sufnciently  known  through- 
out Europe,  the  political  monster,  in  his  official 
Moniteur,  continued  to  accuse  and  calumniate 
Great  Britain,,  and  to  dictate  to  its  government 
in  the  manner  that  he  was  accustomed  to  com- 
mand the  enslaved  nations  of  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Holland.  When  at  last,  therefore, 
the  patience  and  moderation  of  our  ministers 
were  exhausted,  and  we  were  permitted  to  call 
a  man  our  enemy  who  had  never  been  our  friend, 
the  unanimity  was  greater  in  favour  of  war,  than 
the  rejoicing  had  been  for  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities* 

Short  as  the  peace  was,  however,  it  had  been 
useful,  by  exposing  in  its  true  light  to  all  de- 
luded, factious,  or  seduced  Britons,  the  real 
character  of  a  man,  in  favour  of  whom  many  had 
been  so  infatuated  ;  whose  hypocrisy  was  as 
great  as  his  cruelty  *,  who  offered  freedom  when 
he  intended  slavery  ;  and  held  out  equality  when 
all  his  a6tions  and  transactions  had  proved,  that 
he  could  no  more  endure  an  equal  than  a  supe- 
rior. 

Wherever  Buonaparte  was  only  known  by  his 
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fame  as  a  fortunate  general,  he  was  admired;  but 
people  of  all  countries  and  climates,  in   America 
as  well  as  in  Europe  and  Africa,  when  cursed  by 
his  presence,  or  the  presence  of  his  arm.ed  or  dis- 
armed slaves,  soon  changed  admiration  into   de- 
testation— the  tyrant  has  been  abhorred,  and  the 
-viflor   hated  or   despised.     Under    pretence  of 
encouraging  commerce,   and   extending  his  pa- 
ternal protection  to  the  colonies,  he  duped,  ar- 
rested, and    murdered   Toussaint   L'Ouverture, 
and  violated  the  plighted  honour  of  the  nation  to 
the   unhappy  negroes,  who  had   by  their  arms 
preserved  St.  Domingo  as  a  French  colony  j  but 
whom  his  treachery  made  ferocious,  and  whose 
valour  and  despair,  assisted  by  the  diseases  of  an 
oinhealthy  atmosphere,  have  annihilated  numbers 
of  those  veteran  troops  who  had  escaped  the  iire, 
sword,  and  bayonets  of  the  English,  the  German, 
the  Italian,  the  Turk,  and  the  Mameluke.    Buo- 
naparte could  not  trust  in  France,  and  therefore 
sent  to  perish  in  St.  Domingo,  near  two-thirds  of 
that  ill-fated  army,   consisting   of  chosen  men, 
who  had   fought  and  distinguished  themselves 
under  Generals  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  but  were 
suspedled  by  the   Corsican,   with  whom   trans- 
portation or  death  always  and  immeaiately  fol- 
low suspicion.    / 

By 
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Bv  the  religious  Concordat,  which  he  put  the 
Pope  in  requisition  to  approve  and  sign,  Buona- 
parte published  his  own  disbeUef  in  all  religions, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  only  by  policy  and  not 
by  faitk  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  tranquillizing 
the  consciences  of  the  timorous,  he  troubled 
those  of  the  really  devout  Christians,  who,  seeing 
a  murderer  and  a  poisoner,  an  apostate  and  a 
blasphemer,  sacrilegiously  usurp  the  right  of 
proclaiming  himself  the  restorer  of  the  worship 
of  our  Saviour.  be2;an  to  'doubt  whether  it  was 
possible  that  a  God  could  exist,  and  permit 
such  outrages  and  unheard-of  impiety  and 
profanation,  by  suiTering  this  cruel  man  to  aug- 
ment the  mass  of  his  revolutionary  crimes,  and 
w^ith  a  revolutionary  religion,  to  profane  the  al- 
tars of  his  God,  as  he  had  already  d.QT\t  the  throne 
of  his  king. 

In  creating-  a  corps  called  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour^ Buonaparte,  in  a  republic  of  eouality,  has 
ere<rted  a  revolutionary  nobihty,  with  rank,  pre- 
cedence, and  privileges,  far  superior  to  those  of 
all  former  nobles,  either  in  France  or  in  Europe, 
What  causes  the  French  people  to  suffer  so 
much  the  more  from  these  novi  homines,  or 
republican  and  upstart  patricians,  is,  that  most 
of  them  are  men  sprung  from  the  very  dregs  of 

the 
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the  revolutionary  inobs,  who  within  these  last 
fifteen  years  have  committed  the  most  enormous 
crimes ;  possessing  no  more  education,  probity> 
or  patriotism,  than  honour,  moraUty,  or  reli- 
gion j  who  are  only  slaves  to  the  Corsican, 
tliat  they  may,  unpunished,  tyrannize  over  their 
countrymen. 

It  is  a  curious  facV,  that  regularly  every  yea^y 
since  Buonaparte  usurped  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons,  he  has,  by  some  changes  or  other,, 
once  or  oftener,  violated  that  constitution  which 
made  him  a  First  Consul.  In  1800,  the  returr^ 
of  the  emigrants  and  of  the  proscribed  clergy  y 
in  1801,  the  concordat  with  the  Pope-,  in  1S02> 
the  amnesty  for  the  emigrants,  and  the  consulate, 
for  life;  in  1803,  the  legion  of  honour — are  ali 
despotical  a(Els,  and  institutions  contrary  to  the 
very  letter  of  the  republican  code,  which  he,  in 
1 799,  had  so  solemnly  sworn  to  respe£l.  Know- 
ing the  changeable  and  unsteady  French  charac- 
ter, he  has  taken  care  to  provide  yearly  some 
new  subjects  for  the  speculation  and  occupation 
of  philosophers  as  well  as  of  poHticians,  to 
encourage  the  hope  of  the  royalists,  without  di- 
minishing the  expectation  of  the  republicans,  or 
the  hope  of  the  jacobins.  He  has  promoted  and 
employed  men  of  all  parties,  deceived  men  of  all 

parties-> 
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parties,  and  punished  men  of  all  parties  ;  and 
thus,  by  making  them  by  turns  his  accompUces> 
slaves,  or  victims,  he  rules  over  them  all,  and 
has  already  reigned  longer  than  any  of  his  revo- 
lutionary predecessors. 

With  the  same  cunning,  impudence,  and  au- 
dacity, that  he  allures,  cheats,  or  oppresses  French 
citizens,  he  undermines  monarchy,  and,  in  the 
persons  of  their  representatives,  insults  and  de- 
grades foreign  monarchs  -,  shewing  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  respect  the  prerogative  of  lawful 
sovereigns  more  than  the  rights  of  free  people, 
the  independence  of  states  more  than  the  laws 
of  nations  or  etiquette  of  courts.  The  vulgar 
language  of  the  corps  des  gardes,  and  the  com- 
manding language  of  the  camp,  are  oftener  heard 
in  the  castles  of  the  Thuilleries  and  St.  Cloud> 
than  the  decorous  conversation  and  dignified  ad- 
dress of  a  chief  magistrate  and  commander  over 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  civilized  nations  in 
the  world.  At  Buonaparte's  diplomatic  audi- 
ences, at  his  military  reviews  or  levees,  at  the 
court  circle  with  his  wife,  the  ambassadors  of 
emperors  and  kings  tremble  and  blush,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  First  Consul,  who  s6 
often  forgets  his  rankj  and  stoops  to  a  behaviour 
and  conversation  which  his  lowest  valst  should 

be. 
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be  ashamed  to  make  use  of  among  his  equals  m 
the  republican  servants'-hall  or  in  the  consular 
kitchen.  It  is  true,  the  »Temple  is  no  longer  in 
fashion,  to  ttinch.  privileged  di^lovn-alic  agents  the 
revolutionary  laws  of  nations  j  but  the  First 
Consul,  in  the  audience  chamber  at  the  Thuil- 
leries,  is  often  more  illiberal,  unfeeling,  and  un- 
generous, than  was  formerly  the  first  jailer 
over  the  official  dungeons  in  the  republican 
Temple-bastile. 

When,  in  1786,  Louis  XVI.  went  to  Cher- 
•bourg,  he  was  escorted  by  no  more  than  forty  of 
his  life-guards  :  when  Buonaparte,  in  1303,  went 
to  Normandy  and  Brabant,  his  escort  consisted 
of  twelve  hundred  horsemen.  All  the  expences 
for  the  journey  which  Louis  XIV.  made,  did 
not  amount  to  a  million  of  livrssy  or  forty-two 
thousand  pounds  ;  the  daily  expences  of  Buona- 
parte and  his  suite,  during  the  late  journey,  were 
calculated  by  his  minister  Ivlarbois  at  the  rate  of 
six  hundred  thousand  livreSy  or  twenty-nve  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  Such  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  order  and  economy  of  a  regular  and 
paternal  government,  and  the  tyrannical  one  of 
an  upstart  and  usurper  ;  as  extravagant  now,  as 
he  was  formerly  poor  and  distressed. 

B.ourrienne,    Buonaparte's  confidential  secre- 
tary. 
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tary,  was  last  autumn  dismissed  with  disgrace,, 
and  disgraced  with  eclat ,-  some  indiscreet  obser- 
vations, on  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
during  the  seven  years  that  he  shared  the  conii- 
dence,  and  perhaps  the  crimes,  of  Buonaparte, 
was  the  cause  of  a  rupture,  which  many  thought 
it  impossible,  because  they  beUeved  it  impolitic  on 
the  part  of  the  Corsican.  In  hopes  to  regain 
favour,  or  with  a  design  to  revenge  wrongs, 
Bourrienne  published  a  pamphlet,  called  TU 
Livre-Rouge  of  the  Consular  Court y  dedicated  to 
the  Economists,  and  other  Modem  Reformers, 

Before  it  could  be  offered  to  the  pubHc,  the 
police  at  Paris  seized  it,  and  the  author  and 
printer  were  both  sent  to  the  Temple.  With 
the  exception  of  three  copies,  the  whole  was 
destroyed  :  from  one  of  these  copies  we  shall 
present  the  public  with  an  extract. 

Bourrienne's  preface  to  this  pamphlet  con- 
tains no  less  than  twenty-four  pages,  intended  to 
prove  the  near  connexion  between  "revolutionary 
government  and  revolutionary  finances  \  that  the 
confusion  of  the  one  is  inseparable  from  the 
anarchy  of  the  other  j  and  a  decree  of  the  First 
Consul,  or  a  Senatus  Consultus  of  his  slavish 
senate,  may  as  well  declare  it  against  the  honour 
of  the  Great  Nation  to  have  any  natiohal  debt. 
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as  It  has  already  decreed  and  declared  It  political 
to  dishonour  the  Great  Nation  v/ith  a  Corslcan 
Consul  for  life. 

It  is  a  fa6l,  says  Bourrienne,  which  French- 
men and  Foreigners  have  not  sufficiently  attend- 
ed to,  that  since  our  financial  quacks,  the  econo- 
mists, began  to  put  their  absurd  theories  into 
practice,  we  have  no  more  order  or  regularity  in 
our  finances,  than  from  practising  the  no  less 
absurd  and  dangerous  theories  of  our  political 
quacks,  we  have  received  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  our  persons  and  principles,  or  the  happiness 
of  security  for  our  property  and  possessions.  So 
long  as  France  continues  to  have  no  stable  go- 
vernment, it  will  continue  to  have  no  finances ; 
and  the  French  government  can  never  be  called 
stable,  whilst  its  stabiUty  depends  upon  the  life 
of  one  individual,  and  that  individual  a  foreigner, 
or  at  least  no  Frenchman,  but  a  cruel  and  vile 
Corsican  intriguer. 

Mella  jubes  Hyblaea  tibi  vel  Hymettia  nasci, 

Et  tijma  Ceciopix  Corsica  ponLs  api. 

Mart, 


The 
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The  annual  civil  list   establishment 

of"  the  First  Consul, 24,000,000 

His  wardrobe,  plate,  china,  the 
crown  jewels  that  he  has  appro- 
priated to  his  use,  those  plundered 
or  extorted  in  Italy,  Soain,  and 
Portugal, ^ 20,000,000 

The  private  jewels,  plate,  &:c.  of  Ma- 
dame Buonaparte,  3,000,000 

Her  pin-money,   annually,  1,000,000 

For  the  establishment  of  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte, paid  at  once, 2,000,000 

A  yearly  pension, 1,200,000 

An  annuity  to  four  relations  of  IMa- 

dame  Joseph  Buonaparte,' 200,000 

Presents  to  Joseph  Buonaparte  for 
his  negotiations  at  Luneville, 
Amiens,  &c 1,500,000 

The  establishment  of  Lucien  Buo-     . 

naparte,  ....,.,.., 2,000,000 

A  yearly  pension, 1,200,000 

His  wardrobe,  china,  plate,  pidlures, 
and  the  diamonds  that  he  extort- 
ed from  Spain  and  Portugal, 4,000,000 

Annuities 

*  A  franc  is  about  tenpence  halfpenny. 
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Franci, 

Annuities  to  the  parents  and  rela- 
tions of  his  late  wife,  daughter 
of  an  inn-keeper  at  St.  Maxi- 
min, 200,000 

Debts  paid  in  France  and  Spain,  ....    3,000,000. 

The  establishment  of  Louis  Buona- 
parte,      2,000,000 

A  yearly  pension,  1,200,000 

Debts  paid  at  Berlin,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  in  1800,  and 
1801, 1,000,000 

At  his  marriage, 600,000 

Ditto    to    his    wife,    Mademoiselle 

Beauharnois,   600,000 

At  the  birth  of  her  child,  600,000 

For  an  hotel  at  Paris,  and  two 
estates  in  the  country,  for  the  fu- 
ture  establishment  of  Jerome  Buo- 
naparte, , -    1,500,000 

A  yearly  pension  until  married, 600,000 

Money  deposited  in  foreign  banks, 
in  the  name  of  Jerome  Buona- 
parte, .„.„.,.. 1,000,000 


THE 
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"     ,  THE  FIRST  .consul's  SISTERS. 

Frand. 

It  Madame  Bacchiochi,  an  establish- 
ment,   1,000,000 

A  yearly  pension, 600,000 

Presents  in  diamonds,  &c. 600,000 

To  several  of  her  husband's  rela- 
tions, annuities, 200,000 

2.  Madame  Santa  Cruce,    an  esta- 

blishment,  X 1,000,000 

A  yearly  pension,  ..^ 600,000 

Presents  in  diamonds,  &c; 600,000 

Annuities  to  two  of  her  husband's 

relations,   100,000 

3.  Madame    INIurat,    an    establish- 

ment,    1,000,000 

A  yearly  pension,  600,000 

Presents  in  diamonds,  &c 600,000 

To  five  of  her  husband's  relations, 

annuities,  200,000 

4.  Madame  Le  Clerc,  an  establish- 

ment,    1,000,000 

A  yearly  pension,  600,000 

Presents  in  diamonds,  &c.  ..; 600,000 

Ditto  for  going  to  St.  Domingo, ,.  500,000 

A  To 
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Francf. 

To   some  of    her  hnsband's    rela- 
tions, armuitks,  , ^ „..       300,000 

To  Madame  Buonaparte,  the  Con- 
sul's mother,  an  establishment,  ...    2,000,000 

A  yearly  pension, 1,000,000 

Presents,  &c ^ 600,000 

(As  she  lives  mostly  with  the  Con- 
sul,   she  distributes    her  pension 
among  her  other  children). 
The  Consul's  uncle,  tlie  Archbisliop 

^of  Lyons,  an  annuity,  600,003 

For  an  establishment, ^^.       500,000 

To  pay  for  a  library, ^...       300,000 

To  eight  poor  cousins,  and  twelve 
more  distant  relations  of  the  Con- 
sul, annuities, 500,000 

To  a  butcher,  a  second  cousin  of  the 
Consul,   paid   at    once  on   condi- 
tion of  his  not  leaving  Corsica,  ....       300,000 
Annuities   to  his  wife  and  children, 

on  the  same  condition, 50,000 

To  young  Beauharnois,  an  annuity,       600,000 
A  present  at  his  sister's  marriage,  ....       300,000 
An  hotel  and  an  estate  for  his  fu- 
ture establishment,  6,000,000 

Paid  for  his  debti, 1,200,000 

VOL.  II.  Q  To 
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To  Madame  La  Pagerie  (Madame 
Buonaparte's  mother)  for  an  esta- 
blishment,     1,000,000 

A  yearly  pension,  ^..... 600,000 

To  six  of  her  relations,  annuities,  ....       500,000 
To   fifty  private  spies   of  the  First  - 

Consul,  yearly, 300,000 

'  Barrere's  name  is  among  them  ;  but 
he  is,  besides,  in  another  part  of 
the  Livre  Rouge,  a  Censor  over 
the  Press,  with  a  stipend  of  12,000 
francs.  Pensions  to  406  other 
;•  /persons,  either  distant  relations  of 
the  Buonaparte  family,  or  favou- 
rites- 'y  amongst  others,  Ruostan, 
the  favourite  Mameluke,  of  24,000 
francs  ;  six  women  ruined  by  Lu- 
cicn,  of  3000  francs  each ;  IMa- 
dame  Louis's   dancing-master,    of 

SOOO  francs,  &c.  &c 5,000,000 

Secret    service    money    among    the 
(,"<  household  troops  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  castles  of  St.  Cloud 

and  the  Thuilleries,  annually,  1,500,000 

•The  Second  Consul,  yearly,  «.,...    2,000,000 

To  his  relations,  ditto, 200,000 

The 
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F>\i  nc  r. 

The  Third  Consul,  yearly, .„..    3,500,000 

To  his  children,  ditto, 300,000 

To  other  relations,  ditto,  ,....       200,000 

(private.) 
secret  expexces  of  the  eip.st  consul. 

year  viit. 
To    the    members    of    the    Council 
of   Ancients,    in    Brumaire,    year 

viii '. 1,500,000 

To  ditto  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, ditto, 3,000,000 

To  the  Dire(ftorial  Guard,  ditto, 1,000,000 

To  General  Le  Fevre,  for  the  mili- 
tary at  and  near  Paris, 2,500,000 

To  the  disposal  of  Fouche, 1^200,000 

The  Consticutional  Committee^ 2,000,000 

For  accelerating  the  acceptation  of 
the   Conrtitution,  with  addresses, 

^^-  "' — • 6,000,000 

The  Army  of  the  West,  durine 
the  negotiation  with  the  Royal- 
ists,  ,..  5,500,000 

For  the  pacification  of  the  Royalists,  2,400,000 

To  the  Army  in  Switzerland,  1,200,000 

r©  the  Army  in  Germany,  ., 2,000,000 


ri'' 
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Francs, 

To  the  Army  on  the  War,  and  in  LI- 

guria,  1,000,000 

Ditto  in  Egypt  (Ventose), 1,500,000 

Ditto  of  Reserve  (Germinal), C00,000 

To  Adjutant  Duroc  at  Berlin, 2,000,000 

To  Citizen  Otto  in  England, 1,000,000 

Ditto  for  the  inspections  over   the 

Bourbons,  ...^ 100,000 

For  ditto,  ditto,  in  Poland  and  Hol- 

stein, « 100,000 

For  ditto  ditto  and  the  Armyof  Conde,  200,000 
Remitted  to  Madame  Bonoeille,  for 

secret  services  in  Russia, 800,000 

To  the  different  members  of  the  Se- 
nate, ., 600,000 

Ditto  of  the  Legislative  Corps,  600,000 

Ditto  of  the  Tribunate,  500,000 

To  twenty-five  generals,  .., 1,800,000 

Distributed  at  Brest,  1,200,000 

Ditto  at  Toulon, 600,000 

Remitted  to  private  agent  at  Vienna, 

in  Floreal  and  Fruaidor, 3,000,000 

New  remittances  to  the  Army  of 
Egypt,  on  account  of  some  cap- 
tures by  the  English,  1,200,000 

To  Generals  Menou  and  D'Estaign,  1,000,000 

YEAR 
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YEAR   IX. 

Francs, 

To  Loius  Buonaparte  at  Beriin~(FrI- 

maire), „ 1,500^000 

Ditto  at  Konigsberg  and  Dantzig,  for 

Russia,  3,000,000 

For  private  information  at  the  Armies 

of  Moreau  and  Augereau,  1,200,000 

Ditto  at  the  Army  of  Interior,  .., 600,060 

Ditto  at  ditto  against  Portugal, S00,000 

Ditto  at  ditto  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 

and  Holland,  .«♦.« 300,000 

To  some  leading  members  of  the  Se- 
nate,   « ..- 500,000 

Ditto  of  the  Legislative  Body,  ...m 300,000 

Ditto  of  the  Tribunate, 200,000 

Remitted  to  Adjutant  Lauriston  at 

Copenhagen  (Germinal),  600,000 

Ditto  to  Adjutant  Duroc  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, in  Prairial, 3,000,000 

Ditto  to  Citizen  Otto  in  England, ....    1,200,000 

Ditto  to  General  Menou, 600,000 

For  the  inspections  over  the  Bour- 
bons In  England,  Poland,  and  Ger- 
many,        600,000 

Among  the  naval  armies    at    Brest 

and  Toulon,  for  secret  information,       300,000 

q3  To 
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To  sixteen  generals,   ,..       800,000 

For  secret  influence  at   the  military 

special  tribunals, SO0,CO0 

YEAR  X. 

For  the  return  of  some  bishops  and 

priests,  ...„. 2,600,000 

The  Consultaat  Lyons, 4,000,000 

To  some  leading  Members  of  the  Se- 
nate, on  the  motion  of  the  Con- 
sulate, for  life, ^....       800,000 

Ditto,   ^ ^ 700,000 

Ditto  of  the  Council  of  State,  ditto,       600,000 
Ditto  of  the  Legislative  Body,  ditto,       500,000 

Ditto  of  the  Tribunate,  ditto,  500,000 

To  the  different  Prefeas,  ditto, 12,000,000 

To  fifty  generals,  ditto, S,500,000 

To  the  different  armies,  ditto,  3,000,000 

To  the  navy  at  Brest  and  Toulon, 

ditto, « 600,000 

For  acceleratijig  the  votes  and  pro- 
posing    addresses     at    Paris,     to 

Fouche  and  Dubois,  300,000 

Ditto  in  the  departments..  3,000,000 

For  the  inspeftion  over  the  Bour- 

.  bons, 600,000 

Remitted 


^ 
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Francs. 

Remitted  to  Citizen  Otto,  50a>000 

For  the  private  inspc<fkion  over  the 

ministers,  and  at  their  offices,  ....  100>000 
Among  the   military  at  Paris,  per 

General  Junot, 100,000 

Ditto  In  the  departments,  ,..« 4,000,000 

To  prove  with  what  indifference  and  profu- 
sion millions  are  squandered  away,  and  with 
what  contempt  the  squandered  millions  are  ac- 
counted for,  the  kidget  presented  to  the  Legislative 
JBody  at  its  last  meeting,  in  February  1803,  and 
ptihlished  in  the  official  Montteur^  contains  the  fol- 
lowing concise  narration,  how  nearly  three  mil- 
lions sterling  have  been  expended. 

YEAR  IX. 

32  millions  expended  in  negotiations  (pour 
fres  des  negotiations). 

TEAR  X. 

10  millions  unforeseen  expences  (depences 
imprevues), 

15,505,000  francs  expended  in  negotiations 
(pour  frais  des  negotiations). 

Let  those  who  complain  of  the  shew  and  pro- 
digality of  princes,  who  libel  the  expences  at- 
tending monarchical  governments,    who  praise 

0  ■\  the 
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the  simplicity  and  economy  of  republican  ad- 
ministrators, who  speak  of  the  absurdity  of  he- 
reditary sovereignty,  and  of  the  advantage  of 
electing  rulers— let  them  read  the  above  authen- 
tic extra(St,  and  then  say  what  France  has  gained 
by  exchanging  an  ancient  monarchy  for  a  fa- 
shionable commonwealth,  a  Bourbon  for  a  Buo- 
naparte*. 

f^  JPeople  who  have  not  resided  for  some  time  iH 
revolutionary  France,  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
disorder  that  reigns  in  her  finances,  of  the  un» 
certainty  and  insecurity  of  property,  of  the  total 
want  of  confidence,  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  of 
the  immorality  and  crimes  of  her  government, 
and  of  the  vices  and  slavery  of  her  inha.bitants. 
Of  France  it  may  truly  be  said,  for  these  last 
eleven  years,  that 

Her  slaves  are  soldiers,  and  her  soldiers  ?!av«s ! 
Her  knaves  are  rulers,  and  htr  rulers  knaves* 

And,  in  fa£l:,  any  upstart  in  place  or  in  affluence, 
who   is   even   notoriouslv  known   to  have   com- 
mitted  murders  and  assassinations,  to  have  in- 
trigued 

♦  The  Author  sent  tn'.s  f  strad  of  the  Livre  Rouge  to  the  Editor 
of  those  well-conduaed  papers  the  JVittsh  Press  and  the  Globe, 
and  it  aprcareiin  them  both,  August  :5th,  1803. 
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trigued,  robbed,  betrayed  or  plundered  ever  so 
much,  //  respeEfed  as  an  irreproachable  charaEler, 
Many  good  and  innocent  persons  have,  besides, 
since  the  Revolution,  been  suspe^led,  accused, 
judged  and  condemned  by  former  facSlions  as  cri- 
minals •,  this  has  introduced  a  confusion  in  ideas, 
advantageous  to  those  really  guilty  and  deserv- 
ing of  punishment ;  the  public  opinion  is  there- 
fore always  uncertain  and  hesitating  about  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  the  accused.  But  the  im- 
moral indifference  and  cowardly  baseness  of  the 
French  republicans  would  be  incredible,  were  it 
not  manifest,  that  notwithstanding  they  are  con- 
vinced of  the  enormous  crimes,  both  of  the  First 
Consul  and  of  most  of  his  senators,  of  his  coun- 
sellors of  state,  &c.  crimes  that,  under  a  regular 
government,  and  in  a  country  where  honour^ 
morality,  and  religion  were  revered,  would  long 
ago  have  forced  them  to  descend  from  power, 
and  to  renounce  their  rank  and  riches  for  a  gib- 
bet, the  galleys,  or  a  prison  ; — they  continue  to 
submit  to  Buonaparte  as  they  did  to  Robes- 
pierre, and  speak  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  for- 
mer in  1 803,  as  they  did  of  the  unparalleled  hu^ 
/w«;i//y  of  the  latter  in  1793.  On  all  others,  as 
well  as  on  the  present  king  of  fadtion,  the  pro- 
stitution of  praise,   and  every  degree  of  cnco- 

Q  o  miastic 
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miastic  venef ation,  have  been  bestowed.  Terms 
peculiar  to  the  adoration  and  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being  have  been  applied  to  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  as  well  as  to  Buonaparte  ;  wretches, 
all,  whom  it  was  the  reproach  of  humanity  to 
number  among  men,  and  whom  nothing  but 
riches  and  pov/er,  fear  or  meanness,  prevented 
those  who  published  or  proclaimed  their  deifica- 
tion from  hunting  into  the  toils  of  justice,  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  nations. 

In  a  pamphlet  called  "  La  Sainte  FamUle,'* 
the  following  calculation  is  made  and  published, 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  had  perished  by 
the  commands  of  Napoleone  Buonaparte,  before 
'he  was  firmly  seated  upon  the  republican  throne 
of  France  as  a  First  Consul. 

In  December  1793,  Brutus  Buonaparte  com- 
manded the  cannons  and  bayonets  which  killed, 
or  rather  murdered,  twelve  hundred,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  at  Toulon.  In  Odober 
1795,  eight  thousand  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  butchered  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  by  Barras, 
Buonaparte,  and  his  satellites.  During  the  cam- 
paigns of  1796  and  1797,  in  Italy  and  Carinthia, 
according  to  the  official  report  in  the  war-oiEce, 
twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty 
Freach  citizens  were  itilkd  by  the   enemy  on 

the 
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the  fields  of  battle,  and  nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  perished  in  the  hospitals ; 
of  whom  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  supposes 
at  least  three  thousajtd  to  have  been  strangled^ 
poisonedy  or  buried  alivey  by  the  orders  of  Buo- 
naparte, after  having  been  dangerously  wounded 
in  combating  for  this  atrocious  general.  During 
the  same  campaign,  according  to  Rerthier*s,  and 
ot-her  generals'  reports,  upwards  of  forty-four 
thousand  enemies  in  arms  were  killed,  besides 
fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  disarmed  inha- 
bitants. Men,  women  and  children,  who  pe- 
rished in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  given  up  to 
pillage,  taken  by  storm,  put  under  military  exe- 
cution, or  who  were  stabbed  and  shot,  or  burned 
alive  as  insurgents,  as  refracftory,  or  as  fanatics. 

Buonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt  and  to 
Syria,  and  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  cost  the  lives 
of  twenty-two  thousand  Frenchmen,  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  Egypt,  and  six  thousand  in 
Syria  ;  and,  according  to  Menou's  account, 
thirty-six  thousand  Turks  and  English  were 
killed  by  the  republicans  or  by  the  climate, 
(The  number  of  Frenchmen  poisoned  In  the  hos- 
pitals by  the  orders  of  Ali  Buonaparte,  Menoii 
does  not  mention).  During  the  campaign  of 
ISOO,  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and 

,     •  <2  6  imtil 
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until  the  Peace  of  Luneville  ensured  Buona- 
parte*s  usurpation,  twenty-six  thousand  eight 
hundred  Frenchmen  died  on  the  field  of  battle, 
or  In  the  hospitals  ;  and,  according  to  Moreau's, 
Bfrthler's,  Massena's,  and  Macdonald's  accounts, 
more  than  double  that  number  of  enemies  pe- 
rished in  the  same  campaigns.  And  thus  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  to  procure  Buonaparte  a  rank  and  a 
power,  of  which  he  makes  no  other  use  than  to 
confer  an  organized  misery  and  slavery  on  man- 
kind, by  a  continual  oppression,  plunder,  and 
tyranny;  by  his  religious  and  political  hypo- 
crisy, as  rou-  h  as  by  his  revolutionary  plots,  pre- 
tensions, intrigues,  and  agitations. 

Thanks  to  the  courageous,  loyal,  and  able  his- 
torian. Sir  Robert  Wilson,  v.'ho  relating  in  a 
style  equally  pure,  nervous,  eleV^ted,  and  clear, 
incontrovertible  fa^ls,  has-  exposed  the  hitherto- 
unheard  of,  or  disbelieved,  titrocities  of  Napo- 
leone  Buonaparte,  and  made  the  world  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  principles  and  con- 
dudl  of  this  fortunate,  but  misconceived  man  j 
and  proved,  that  neither  command  nor  affluence, 
neither  authority  nor  prosperity,  neither  a  throne 
nor  popularity,  **  can  make  a  villain  great  J"*  Suc- 
cess has  sometimes  meliorated   the    sanguinary 

thiv- 
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chara£lers  of  former  usurpers.  The  Emperor 
Augustus  was  very  different  from  the  Triumvir 
Oclavius ;  but  the  tyranny  and  ferocity  of  Buo- 
naparte increases  with  his  prosperity  ;  znd  the 
fortunate  First  Consul  never  ceases  to  exhibit 
the  cruel  character  of  the  adventurer  and  terrorist 
Brutus  Buonaparte  at  Toulon  of  1793,  of  th^ 
jacobin  and  murderer  Barras  Buonaparte  at  Paris 
of  1795,  and  of  the  poisoner  and  butcher,  Ali 
Buonaparte,  at  Jaiifa,  of  1799. 

Future  ages,  more  happy,  more  independent, 
and  more  impartial,  will  do  the  British  Nation 
that  justice,  and  bestow  on  it  that  admiration, 
which,  terrified  by  revolutionary  threats,  and 
gained  over  by  regicide  indemnities,  some  cotem- 
poraries  have  refused;  and  draw  an  honourable 
conclusion  concerning  the  spirit,  patriotism,  and 
morality  of  modern  Britons,  from  the  irrecon- 
cileable  hatred  with  which  they  have  been  dis* 
tinguished  by  all  French  rebels  and  regicides,  of 
all  faiflions,  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  constitutions; 
by  the  Brissot,  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre 
of  the  year  one,  as  w  ell  as  by  the  Talleyrand, 
Roederer,  Fouche,  and  Buonaparte  of  the  year 
twelve. 

As  to  Napoleone  Buonaparte,  either  consi- 
dered as  a  powerful  usurper  or  a&  a  private  citi- 

zen^ 
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zen,  cither  as  a  warrior  or  as  a  politician,  it  has 
before  been  justly  said,  "  That  success  may,  for 
inscrutable  purposes,  continue  to  attend  him  — 
Abje(St  senates  may  decree  him  a  throne,  or  the 
pantheon;  but  history  shall  render  injured  hu- 
manity justice,  and  an  indignant  posterity  inscribe 
on  his  cenotaph: 

*'  lile  venena  Colchica, 

Et  quicquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas, 

Traaavit."* 

*  Some  rebels  and  regicides  have  lately  transformed  Napo>eone 

T^uonaparte  into  an   Emperor  of  the   French;  and   next   year  we 

shall  probably  hear  that  these  sair.e  criminalsare  building  temples, 

and  eredting  altars,  for  their  worthy  idol !  ! !  '  j 
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**  It  is  the  fall  degrades  her  to  a  whore  ; 

Let  greatness  own  lier,  and  she's  mean  no  more." 

POPE. 


JOSEPHINE  LA  PAGERIE  was  married 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  Viscount  Alexander 
de  Beauharnols,  then  second  major  In  a  regiment 
of  infantry;  a  rank  which  he  owed,  not  to  his  mi- 
litary capacity,  but  to  his  assiduity  at  Versailles, 
in  the  ante-chambers  of  favourites  and  ministers ; 
and  to  his  reputation  among  the  courtiers,  of 
being  an  agreeable  and  able  dancer.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  rich  Mademoiselle  ia  Pagerie  with 
the  poor  Viscount  de  Beauharnols,  was  concluded 
from  love  and  afFe^lion  on  one  part,  and  from 
interest  and  necessity  on  the  other ;  because  de 
Beauharnols  was  both  in  debt,  and  some  years 
younger  than  his  wife.  Both  were  born  at 
Martinique,  and  educated  In  France  5  and  both 
descended  from  noble  but  obscure  or  reduced 
families,  who  had  transplanted  themselves  to  the 

West 
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West  Indies^  in  expectation  of  making  in  the 
colonies  a  fortune,  of  which  they  had  neither 
a  prospe<5l  nor  a  hope  In  their  mother  coun- 
try. 

Notwithstanding  that  Monsieur  and  IMadame 
de  Beatiharnois  were,  soon  after  their  marriage, 
introduced  at  co\irt,  and  presented  to  the  king 
znd  to  the  royal  family,  yet  their  usual  society 
chiefly  consisted^of  persons  who,  like  themselves, 
possessed  some  property,  no  claim  to  eminence, 
but  great  envy  towards  those  who  with  riches 
united  dis  In^tion  and  favour.  Both  sexes  of 
|his  society  were  immoral  citizens,  ambitious  and 
dangerous  intriguers,  and  the  principal  though 
indirect  plotters  and  conspirators  both  against 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  against  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as  well  as  against  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  of  Frenchmen  in  ge- 
neral. Talleyrand,  Charles  and  Alexander  La 
Methe,  Beaumetz,  La  Tour  Maubeuge,  Sillery, 
and  Flahauit,  were  some  of  the  persons  most 
visited  by  Madame  de  Beauharnois  and  her  hus- 
band •,  characters  who  have,  with  their  ladies, 
more  or  less  figured  in  the  French  revolutionary 
annals,  and  prepared,  by  their  atheistical,  dis- 
affected, and  seditious  conversations  and  writ- 
ings, the  subversion  of  the  monarchical  govern- 

jnent^ 
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mcnt,  and  the  wretchedness  of  France  and  Eu-^ 
rope.   They  were  known  fro;ideurs,  as  the  French 
called    them;    or,   what    is    the  same,  sticklers 
against  the  government,  without  cause  or  reason, 
as  well  as  without  shame,  gratitude,  duty,  or  po- 
licy.    Among  these  coteries  of  the  second  class, 
or  petty  nobility,  vice  walked  barefaced,  and  the 
sacred  ties  of  matrimony  were  less  respcfted  than 
in  t/?e  first  class,  otherwise  reported,  or  rather  ca^ 
lumniated,  as  the  most  debauched  and  unprin- 
cipled 5  though  a  regard  to  their  names,  and  to 
the  known  virtuous  charafter  of  Louis  XVI. 
forced  many  of  them  at  least  to  save  the  ap» 
pearance  of  virtue,  or  to  be  discreet  in  their 
vices,  and  to  avoid  all  scandal  and  publicity,  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  the  good  opinioi^ 
and  favour  of  their  prince.    This  was  not  the 
case  with  ih^  familiar  company  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Beauharnois :  burning  with  desire 
to  become  notorious,  their  constant  and  criminal 
emulation  was  to  obtain  an  infamous  applause> 
to  be  fashionable  in  the  immoral  French  capital, 
and  to  gain  renown  by  making  the  public  ac- 
quainted  with  their  reciprocal   intrigues,   their 
mutual  infidelities,  and  their  equal  reiinements 
in  vice  and  debauchery.     The  gallants   of  Ma- 
dame de  Beauharnois  were  therefore  as  nume- 
rous 
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rous  as  they  were  notorious ;  and  her  vanity  was 
no  do'jbt  flattered,  at  hearing  that  her  amours 
were  the  common  topic  of  conversation  not  only 
at  Versailles,  but  at  Paris,  in  the  theatres,  as  well 
as  in  the  coffee-houses.     In  March  1789,  at  the 
hotel  of  the  Countess  de  F — ,  (the  bonne  amie  of 
Talleyrand)  IN^dame  de  Beauharnois  said,  in  the 
ferge  circle  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled 
there,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  de  Beauhar- 
nois, that,  of  her  several  pregnancies y    she    could 
mt  reproach    her    husband   ivith    any,    except    the 
firsts   which  ended  in  a  miscarriage.     This  sally 
was  heard,  commended,  and  envied  by  all  the 
ladies  present-,  and  the  next  day  trumpeted  about 
Paris  by  the  gentlemen,  and  laughed  at  or  ad- 
mired every   where.     A   few   days  afterwards, 
when  Madame  de  Beauharnois  appeared  in  her 
box  at  the  opera,  she  was  saluted  with  the  re- 
peated  applauses  of  the  good  and  virtuous  Pa- 
risians,   who   then   were  preparing  the    moral 
regeneration  of  France,  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world*.  . 

Mr.  de  Beauharnois  had  about  this  period  been 
chosen,  by  the  nobility  of  the  bailiwick  of  Blois, 

a  de- 

•  La  Chroni^ua  Scandaleuse,  de  Tan.   1789,  chez,  Barrce,  \ 
^aris,  pag.  iZi  and  122. 
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a  deputy  to  the  States-GeneFal.  Dazzled  by  this 
honour,  and  by  the  flattery  which  his  friends  paid 
to  the  charms  of  his  wife  and  to  the  good  din- 
ners of  her  cook,  and  convinced  oi  his  own  su^ 
periority  in  dancing,  he  thought  himself  a  man 
of  consequence  j  and,  to  prove  himself  such,  de- 
termined, with  a  degree  of  impudence,  as  disho- 
nourable as  ineffe(ftual,  in  gratitude  for  all  the 
favours  and  benefa<5lions  that  he  had  received 
from  the  generous  bounty  of  Louis  XVI.  to  de- 
claim, and  to  declare  his  implacable  enmity  to 
this  Sovereign  and  to  the  Royal  Family.  But,  in 
the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  afterwards 
called  the  National  Assembly,  wdien  he  ascended 
the  tribune,  he  read  his  treacherous  speeches 
with  an  ostentation  which  his  chilling  and  un- 
feeling voice  made  ridiculous  j  and  the  orator 
was  as  contemptible  as  the  traitor  was  detestable. 
His  accomplices,  La  Fayette  and  La  Methe, 
however,  caused  him,  notwithstanding  his  want 
of  abilities,  to  be  ele(Sled,  in  June  1791,  president 
of  this  National  Assembly  j  and,  as  such,  he 
signed  the  proclamation  addressed  to  the  French 
people,  when  Louis  XIV.  was  arrested  at  Va- 
reniies.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  made 
his  peace  with  the  court,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  adjutant-gcneralj    and  served  as  such 

under 
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General   Biron,    when    the  French   troops,   in 
April  1792,  were  routed  near  Mons. 

Beauharnois  was  the  friend  of  La  Fayette  as 
long  as  he  was  popular  ;  but  afterwards  joined 
his  enemy  and  successor  in  popularity,  Dumou- 
fierj  and  when  the  latter  was  proscribed,  he 
courted  Custine,  whom,  when  proscribed  also 
in  his  turn,  he  succeeded  in  the  command  over 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine;  which  place  he,  contrary 
to  the*  wishes  of  the  jacobins,  desired  to  resign, 
but  was  forced  to  occupy  until  August  1793, 
when  the  representatives  of  the  people  sus- 
pended him  from  all  fundHons,  and  ordered  him 
to  retire  above  twenty  leagues  from  the  frontiers. 
He  was  soon  afterwards,  with  his  wife,  arrested 
as  suspeifled  persons  j  and  on  the  2Sd  of  July, 
1794,  he  was  sent  to  the  guillotine,  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  imaginary  conspiracy  of  the 
prisons.  The  day  before  his  execution  he  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  his  wrfe,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended to  her,  in  the  true  republican  style,  ^er 
children  ;  and  m  particular  twt  to  neglect  to  rC" 
establish  his  memory  and  reputation^  by  proving 
**  that  HIS  WHOLE  LIFE  had  been  consecrated  to 
serve  liberty  and  equality*,'*     This  revolutionary 

hypo- 
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hypocrisy  of  a  man  who  had  been  twenty  years 
a  courtier,  and  only  four  a  patriot,  will  not  seem 
^surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  at  this 
time  liberty  and  equality  were  very  fashionable 
words  in  republican  France,  and  Mr.  de  Beau- 
harnois  no  doubt  intended  to  die  as  he  had  lived, 
a  fashionable  man.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
■^  hen  he  ascended  the  scairold  of  the  guillotine, 
he  exclaimed,  "  If  I  had  served  my  King  iv'ith 
tie  same  zeal  atid  Jideiity  as  I  have  do?ie  his  mm'' 
(iercrSy  he  nvould  have  reivarded  me  in  a  diff'crent 
mnnnery  It  is  a  consolation  to  proscribed  and 
suffering  loyalty,  and  an  evidence  that  Provi- 
dence does  not  always  permit  successful  crime  to 
remain  unpunis^-cd,  that  most  of  the  nobles  Avho 
revolted  against  their  lawful  Sovereign,  have 
either  perished  by  the  hands  of  their  sovereign 
people,  or  what  is  worse,  and  more  painful  both 
to  real  patriots,  and  to  patriotic  intriguers,  are 
forced  to  live  the  abjecl  slaves  of  the  vilest  of  all 
tyrants,  and  to  endure,  under  a  foreign  usurper, 
a  bondagti  as  dishonourable  as  oppressive,  after 
sacrificing  the  real  liberty  which  they  enjoyed 
inider  the  best  of  all  the  French  kings*. 

During 

*  See  Le  Recueil  d'Anecdotes,  pag.  1 59. 
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During  the  revolutionary  career  of  General 
Beauharnoisj  his  wife  lost  many  of  her  former 
friends ;  either  by  emigration,  as  the  two  bro- 
thers La  Methe  ;  by  proscriptionj  as  Talleyrand 
and  La  Fayette  ;  or  by  the  guillotine,  as  Bar- 
nave,  Sillery,  and  Flahault.  It  was,  therefore, 
when  at  Strasburgh  in  July  1793,  her  intention 
to  emigrate ;  which  her  husband  prevented, 
however,  by  sending  her  back  to  Paris  ;  where, 
soon  after,  she,  like  him,  was  immured  j  but  not 
in  the  same  prison. 

It  has  been  said,  and  believed  every  where, 
that  in  1794,  to  save  her  life,  Madame  de  Beau- 
harnois  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  one  of  the 
indirect  murderers  both  of  her  husband  and  of 
her  king;  and  that  she  had  no  choice  left  but  the 
impure  embraces  of  the  regicide  Barras,  or  death 
fi-om  the  republican  guillotine.  That  it  was  not 
from  necessity,  hcvve-ver,  but  from  a  vicious  ha- 
bit and  scandalous  perversity,  that  she  began  to 
intrigue  with  Barras,  was  at  the  time  well  known 
at  Paris,  and  may  easily  be  proved  in  London, 
General  Beauharnois  was  beheaded  on  the  23d 
of  July  179-^,  five  days  before  the  death  of  Ro- 
bespierre, and  six  days  before  the  guillotine 
ceased  to  kill  en  masse.  In  the  25th  number  c»f 
Fouquier    Thionvilk's    printed    lists  (counting 

fron-* 
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the  day  which  made  her  a  widow)  Madame  dc 
Beauharnois's  name  was  inscribed*,  and  had  not 
Robespierre  perished,  she  would ;  certainly  have 
ascended  the   scaffold  in  her  turn;  and  Barras 
was  the  last  of  all  the  conventional  regicides  who 
could  have  saved  her,  being  himself  marked  out 
upon   an  anterior  list,  as  one   of  Robespierre'* 
first  viclims.     Besides,  when  Madame  de  Beauj- 
harnois,   on   the    24-th   of  Thermidor,  or    12th 
of  August,    1794-,   recovered    her    liberty,    she 
was    released,    not    by  Barras,  but  by  the    Pa- 
risian butcher  and  representative  of  the  French 
people,  the  regicide  Legendre,  who  kimi/y  pro- 
teBed  her  for  some  time  in  his    house,    where 
she  made  acquaintance  both  with  Madame  Tal- 
lien  and  with  Barras,  who,  to  the  great  disap-  . 
pointment    of  Legendre,   in    September    of  the 
sam.e  vear,  caused  the  seals  to  be  taken  off  her 

house  , 

*  After  tlie  death  of  Robespierre,  seals  were  put  on  a!!  ilie 
papers  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  which  were  delivered  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Among  these  papers  were  frund  36 
lists  of  persons  who  were  arrested  or  suspedledt  and,  in  tlic  36 
fd'owing  days,  were  destined  for  the  guillotine.  Birras's  nome 
was  upon  the  ninth  list,  and  Madame  de  Beauhr.rnois's  name  upon 
the  twenty-fifth.  Some  of  these  lists  contained  80  names,  othe-fs 
60,  40,  &c.  but  none  less  than  32  nam  s;  they  were  all  signed 
FouquJer  ThionviLJc,  public  .  accuser,  and  printed  durir-g  his 
trial.    - 
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house  in  the  Rue  de  Viflolres ;  and  to  proteEi  her 
in  his  turn,  he  occupied  an  apartment  in  her 
house,  until  he  exchanged  it  in  October  1795 
for  the  Palace  of  Luxembourg,  and  procured 
her,  in  his  accomplice  Napoleone  Buonaparte,  a 
husband  to  cover  the  embarrassed  state  to  which 
she  was  at  that  period  reduced,  by  her  intimacy 
and  connexion  with  him  as  her  lover  *. 

All  those  ladies  of  noble  families  in  France, 
whose  licentiousness  got  the  better  of  their  duty 
during  the  Revolution  (and  to  the  honour  of  the 
sex  they  are  not  many),  have  made  their  pre" 
tended  dangers  an  apology  for  their  real  guilt* 
Danger  was  the  excuse  of  Madame  de  Fontenay, 
for  marrying  the  regicide  Septembrizer  Tallien  ; 
of  the  Duchess  of  Fleury,  for  divorcing  herself 
to  marry  a  gamester  j  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Bourdemont,  for  marrying  her  coachman  ;  and 
of  Madame  de  Beauharnois,  for  living  in  adul- 
tery with  the  married  jacobin  Barras.  But  the 
revolutionary  crimes  of  the  revolutionary  fac- 
tions are  manifest,  public,  and  numerous  enough, 
without  any  augmentation  from  libertinism  to 
extenuate  private  corruption  j  and  if  those  ladies 
who,  like  the  Princess  of  Monaco,  the  Duchess 
of  Biron,  and  the  Marchioness  de  St.  Luc,  pre- 
ferred 
*  See  La  Sainte  Famillc,  page  29' 
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ferred  death  to  infamy,  deserve  the  warmest  ad- 
miration ;  those  who  forget  themselves,  whea 
<  surrounded  by  the  examples  of  the  martyrs  of 
loyalty  and  religion,  and  with  the  scaffolds  of 
virtue  and  innocence,  and  who,  in  those  dread- 
ful days  gave  loose  to  their  vile  passions,  de- 
serve to  be  exhibited  both  as  a  shame  to  them- 
selves, and  as  a  warning  to  others  whom  future 
revolutions  may  tempt  to  future  imitation  and 
degradation. 

While  Madame  de  Beauharnois  thus,  in  com- 
pany with  Barras,  consoled  herself  for  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  INIadame  Tallien,  a  beautiful 
woman,  but  whose  charadler  is  as  depraved  as 
h^r  form  is  perfect,  was  the  then  fashionable  idol 
of  tbe  gay,  corrupt,  and  giddy  Parisians.  These 
two  female  friends  of  Barras  soon  became  rivals 
in  the  Scandalous  Chronicles,  in  which  were 
recorded  their  mutual  efforts  to  outshine  each 
other  5  to  make  conquests,  and  to  desert  the 
conquered  ;  to  change  lovers,  as  they  changed 
their  clothes*,  and  to  exhibit  at  the  theatres,  in 
the  public  walks  and  assemblies,  their  new  and 
motley  suitors,  as  impudently  as  their  more  than 

half  naked  persons  *. 

During 

♦  It  is  well  known  i\\  France,  thit  tlie  naked  fashion  was  in- 
VOL.  U,  K 
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During  the  years  1795  and  1796,  IMadamc 
Tallien  always  had  the  precedence  in  the  Pari- 
sian popularity  and  favour^  and  was  the  most 
fashionable  idol  of  those  times.  Madame  Beau- 
harnois  gained  no  applause  or  approbation  when 
her  second  marriage  was  known.  Her  choice^  Na- 
poleone  Buonaparte,  was  the  detestation  and  ab- 
horrence of  allParis,where  he,two  months  before, 
had  made  so  many  widows  and  orphans;  and  even 
his  brilliant  campaign  of  1796,  in  Italy,  caused 
the  Parisians  to  shudder  at  the  very  name  of  the 
viclor  Buonaparte,  wdiom  they  always  remem- 
bered and  regarded  as  a  murderer. 

By  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  or  rather  by 
the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fruclidor,  or  4th  d£ 
September,  1797,  Buonaparte  silenced,  without 
reconciling,  his  enemies.     The  flatterers  of  his 

fortune, 

vented  in  1794,  in  consequence  of  the  executioners  custom  of 
tearing  off  ladies'  handkerchiefs  and  p.irt  of  their  gowns,  in  order 
to  unc9ver  their  shoulders  before  they  were  fuiilotined  !  Madame 
Napoleone  anJxMadame  Taiiienwere  the  liisi  who,  after  the  death 
of  Robespierre,  sliewed  themselves  thus  naked  to  the  public,  and 
Tvho  invented  the  red  wigs,  shawls,  and  handkerchiets,  in  imitation 
of  the  red  shirts  with  which  the  pretended  conspirators  against  the 
republic  of  regicides  were  dressed  when  carried  to  execution.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  invent  fashions  from  more  atrocious  or  cruel 
•ccurrences.  The  head-dress,  a  la  J  irus,  originated  from  the 
executioners'  cutting  off  the  hair  of  those  condemned  to  be  guiite- 
lined* 
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fortune,  however^  caused  his  wife  to  share  in  his 
triumph,  and  forced  Madame  Tallien  to  re* 
nounce,  or  at  least  to  admit  a  partner  upon,  the 
throne  of  fashion,  which  for  two  years  she  had 
occupied  without  any  rival;  and  though  Ma- 
dame Napoleonc  (^ci-devant  de  Beauharnois)  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  never  had  been  a  beauty, 
the  Notre  Dame  des  Vifloires,  as  the  military 
called  her,  was  more  the  talk  of  the  day,  than 
Notre  Dame  de  Septembre,  as  the  royalists  had 
styled  JMadame  Tallien,  on  account  of  her  mar- 
riage with  a  regicide,  who  was,  besides,  a  Sep* 
tembrizer. 

\\'hen  Buonaparte  sailed  for  Egypt,  in  May^ 
1798,  he  left  his  wife  in  greater  affluence  than, 
he  had  found  her  in  1795:  in  distress  at  that 
period  himself,  he  had  marrie'd  her  for  her  pro- 
perty, and  not  from  any  attachment  to  her  per- 
sor.  The  amiable  and  insinuating  manners  of 
Madame  Napoleone,  however,  made  some  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  an  unfeeling,  cruel, 
and  ambitious  man,  who,  no  doubt,  took  that 
for  love  which  could  only  be  vanity  or  interest ; 
and  he  left  his  wife,  if  his  own  letters  are  to  be 
believed,  nvith  regret ^  or  probably  with  fear  that 
more  riches,  more  notoriety,  and  more  means  to 
attraft  the  attention  of  the  public,  would  make 

R  2  an 
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an  already  vain  and  dissolute  character  still  more 
criminal.  Buonaparte  was  not  mistaken.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pamphlet  called  "  La  Sainte  Fa- 
mille,"  his  mother's  letters  overtook  him  at 
Malta,  with  information,  "  that  his  wife,  the 
same  dav  that  she  received  information  of  his 
departure  from  Toulon,  had  left  Paris  for  Gros- 
bois,  and  settled  herself  with  her  former  protec- 
tor Barras  •,  who  had  caused  great  complaint,  and 
attached  great  scandal  to  the  other  Directors,  by 
having  deserted  his  duty  and  the  Luxembourg 
for  his  scenes  of  debauchery  at  Grosbois  ;  where, 
besides  several  noted  courtezans,  were  Madame 
Tallien,  Madame  Napoleone  Buonaparte,  Ma- 
dame Killmain,  Madame  Guidal,  Madame  Grand, 
General  Verdier,  Talleyrand,  &c.  &c.  all  per- 
sons whose  examples  it  was  well  known  m.ight 
ruin  the  morals  of  a  republic  even  more  vicious 
than  the  French*.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  maternal  information,  that  Napoleone  wrote, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1798,  a  letter  from  Cairo  to 
his  brother  Joseph :  in  which  he  said,  "  I  have 
many  domestic  troubles  and  family  vexations  j 
the  veil  is  entirely  withdrawn  :  you  alone  re- 
main to  me  upon  earth  j  your  friendship  is  very 

dear 

•  Sec  La  Sainie  Faraiile,  page  37. 
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ilcar  to  me  :  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  me  a 
icjnplete  misanthrope^  but  that  I  should  lose  you, 
or  that  you  should  betray  me.  Such  is  my  me- 
lancholy situation !  /  possess  all  possible  senti- 
ments  for  this  same  person^  ivhilst  another  reigns 
in  her  heart!  You  understand  wliat  I  mean." 
The  tender-hearted,  humane,  unambitious  Na^ 
poleone  to  become  a  misanthrope,  because  his 
iU9rthy  wife  intrigued  with  the  same  regicide  with 
whom  she  lived  in  open  adultery  at  the  time 
when  he  married  her  !  he,  who  with  sang  frcidy 
if  not  with  pleasure,  had  commanded  the  mur- 
der, poisoning,  &c.  of  so  many  thousand  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages  !  this  Corsican 
hypocrisy  probably  could  not  dupe  even  his  so 
partial  Corsican  brother.  A  man  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  armed  banditti,  employed  in 
plundering  the  country  and  butchering  the 
subjects  of  a  friendly  and  allied  power,  must 
make  a  very  novel  and  curious  misanthrope 
indeed  ! 

After  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir  be- 
came known  in  France,  the  policy  of  Barras  got 
the  better  of  his  amour  \  and,  following  the  ex- 
ample ^n\  condu(fl  of  the  other  Dire<Stors,  he  ra- 
ther shunned  than  courted  the  company  of  a  lady 
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whose  husband,  by  his  absurd  imprudent  orders 
to  the  French  admiral,  had  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  more  than  half  the  remaining  French  navy : 
which  great  national  loss  excited  a  general  cla- 
mour and  discontent  all  over  France.     Even  the 
son  of  the  DirecJ^or  Rewbel,  v/ho  had  long  been 
dying  of  love  for  Mademoiselle  Fanny  de  Beau- 
harnois   (the    daughter   of  Madame  Napoleone 
during  her  first  marriage),  and  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed,  broke  off  a  match  which  Lord  Nel- 
son's victory  had  made  ominous*''.     To  augment 
Madame  Napoleone^s  chagrin  and  humiliation, 
her   former   defeated    rival,    Madame    Tallien, 
again  usurped  and  assumed  the  reign  of  fashion, 
was  again  followed  at  Tivoli,  at  Frescati,  and  in 
other  public  walks  or  gardens  j  was  again  exclu- 
sively admired  at  the  dire(5torial  and  ministerial 
assemblies ;    and   was    again    applauded   at   the 
Opera  and   in  the  Theatre  de  Feydeaux  5  again 
her  pictures  were  exposed  in  the  Palais  Royal 
and    in    the    Rue  St.    Honore ;  and   again  her 
beauty  was  sung  in  the  Boulevards,  and  at  the 

Theatre 

♦  Neither  Madame  nor  her  Napoleone  ca^i  forgive  Earras  and 
Rewbel  for  their  conduft  at  tUis  period;  neither  of  these  former 
kingseffaftion  were  therefore  ever  able  to  procure  a  place  in  the 
Consular  Senate,  though  il  became  the  common  receptacle  for  evccjt 
thing  vile,  vicious,  corrupted,  and  guilty. 
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Theatre  de  Vaudeville.     To  console  herself  for 
so  many  misfortunes,  which  the  troublesome  vi- 
sits  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  creditors  did 
not  dim*inishj  Madame  Napoleone  resigned  the 
pleasures  and  delicious  pretensions  of  her  lou*' 
{loirs,  for  the  deceitful  golden  prospect  of  the 
gaming  table,  and  for  the  petites  soupees  of  the 
gamester,    where    Burgundy    and    Champagne 
made  her  often  forget,  with  herself,  both  Barras 
and  Napoleone,  and  the  rouleaus  of  Louis-d'ors 
of  which  an  unkind  fortune  had  deprived  her. 
In  tlie  spring  of  1799,  Madame  Napoleone  was 
reduced  to  such  distress,  that  not  only  the  dia- 
monds and  jewels  which  her  Napoleone  had  col- 
lected for  her  in  Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  pawn- 
brokers  and   usurers,  but   an  execution  in  her 
house  was  only  prevented  by  the  then  anonymous 
pecuniary  assistance  of  General  Moreau.     If  the 
Scandalous  Chronicle  can  be  believed,  and   the 
reports  in  the   i.uxembourg   circles   were  true, 
Madame  Napoleone  tried  all  sorts  of  expedients 
to   extricate  herself  from   her  difficulties  j  and 
even  to  raise  succours  for  her  present  wants  and 
extravagance,  upon  the  ruins  of  her  former  at- 
-  tra(5tive,  but  novr  faded  charms  *. 

When 

♦  See  La  Salute  Famille,  page  40. 
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When  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  Napoleone 
Buonaparte,  from  an  infamous  deserter  became 
a  powerful  First  Consul ;  and  when  victory  and 
the  peace  of  Luneville  and  of  Amiens  had  re- 
spefted  the  claims  of  his  usurpations,  Madame 
Napoleone  had  not  to  fear  any  rival  upon  the 
throne  of  fashion,  more  than  her  husband  had 
tipon  the  republican  throne  of  France.  It  was 
now,  therefore,  no  longer  a  question  about  the 
petty  Intrigues  of  the  petty  boudoirs^  of  the  petty 
cabals  of  the  petty  minor  beauties,  such  as  Ma* 
dame  Tallien,  Madame  Recamier,.  Madame  Mar- 
mont:  the  First  Consul  had  decreed,  **  that 
Madame  Napoleone,  in  the  castle  of  queens,  in 
the  apartments  of  queens,  with  the  treasures  of 
queens,  and  with  vices  and  vanity  above  all 
queens,  should  play  in  a  decent  manner  all  the 
-parts  of  a  queen."  To  begin  this  task,  all  for- 
mer familiar  acquaintances  were  to  be  set  aside, 
thereby  convincing  the  republican  world,  that  at 
ihe  age  of  forty-six,  Madame  Napoleone  was 
born  to  be  a  queen,  to  give  splendour  to  the 
throne  of  a  queen,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  rank 
of  a  queen.  Madame  Tallien  therefore  received^ 
through  the  prefeft  of  the  palace,  Duroc,  orders 
not  to  appear  any  longer  at  the  castle  of  the 
Thuilleries  \  Madame^^apoleone  not  being  able 
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endure  the  presence  of  a  woman  wlio  had  two 
children  during  her  husband's  absence*;  any 
more  than  the  First  Consul,  who  had  been  a  poi- 
soner and  Septembrizer  only  at  Jaffa,  could  suffer 
the  fratemitv  of  his  friend  Tallien,  who  had  been 
a  regicide  and  Septembrizer  otily  at  Paris. 

All  old  debts  and  demands  of  money,  all  an<- 
c'lent  pretensions  to  familiarity,  and  all  public 
complaints  for  injury^  neglecft,  or  ingratitude> 
were  privately  settled  by  Citizen  Fouche,  in  the 
Temple  at  Paris,  or  by  his  satellites,  in  the  wild* 
ef  Cayenne. 

This  done,  it  yet  remained  for  her  to  be  in- 
stru<rted  in  the  etiquette  of  queens  and  of  courts;, 
for  Madame  Napoleone  had  only  been  four  times 
in  her  hfe  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  not 
above  an  hour  each  time.  Napoleone  himself 
had  now  regular  lessons  from  the  aclor  Talma,. 
to  declaim  and  talk  like  a  king ;  from  Vestris,. 
to  salute  and  dance  like  a  king ;.  from  Benezeth> 

to> 

*  When  Duroc  delivered  his  message,  Madams  Tallien  said, 
**  TtWyour  mis/resi,  that  if  all  Paris  knows  that  I  had  two  chil- 
dren during  Tallien's  absence  in  Fgypt  for  near  four  yearr,  her 
miscarriage  during  General  Buonaparte's  absence  of  only  sixteea 
months,  has  been  admired  by  all  Pans  as  the  last  tS^QiH  Ol  Ilatytf^ 
iaan  old  woman."— £<?  Saifite  FamU/ef  page  44, 
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to  eat  and  drink  like  a  king ;  from  Talleyrand, 
to  confer  and  negotiate   like  a  king  •,   and  from 
Segur,  to  smile,  to  sneeze,  and  to  sneer  like  a 
king.      To  instruct  Madame  Napoleone,    after 
long   consultation    with    Madame   Genlis,    and 
with  IMadame  Stael,  all  the  former   court  ladies 
who  escaped  the  republican  guillotine  were  put 
in  a  state  of  requisition  ;  but  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment,  hearing  at  the  Thuilleries  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  language   of  the  Rue  des   Vic- 
toires,  the  First  Consul  discovered  that  those  la- 
dies had  conspired  to  make  his  spouse  a  ridicu- 
lous gossip,  instead  of  an  amiable   and  elegant 
queen.    After  ordering  these  female  conspirators 
thirty  leagues  from  the  Thuilleries,  the   faithful 
servant  of  all  work,  Fouche,  was  again  applied 
to,  and,  by  the  activity  of  his  agents  of  police, 
elias  spies,  found   out  a  lady,  whose  patriotism 
to  servd  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  or,  what 
is  the  same,  the  cause  of  Buonaparte,  could  not 
be  doubted.     Madame  Campan  had,  at  the   be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution,  a  place  as  chamber- 
maid to  the  late  queen  of  France ;    which  she 
lost   in  Jnne  1791,  as  a  person  more  than   sus- 
pected of  having  given  La  Fayette   and  his    ac- 
complices information  concerning  the  prepara- 
tions of  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette  for 

their 
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their  unfortunate  journey  to  Varennes.  Since 
that  period,  Madame  Campan  had  resided  at 
Versailles,  where  she  kept  a  republican  board- 
ing-school, in  which  the  Sunday  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  given  way  to  the  revolutionary  decade  y 
and  under  her  care  Mademoiselle  Fanny  de 
Beauharnois  had  been  educated  for  some  time. 
The  lessons  of  Madame  Campan  had  a  wonder- 
ful effe6l  upon  the  superannuated  genius,  man- 
ners, and  allurements  of  the  superannuated  per- 
son of  Madame  Napoleone,  who,  to  the  visible 
satisfa(5llon  of  her  Consular  husband,  was  in  a 
short  time  as  accomplished  a  queen  as  he  was  a 
king*. 

In  the  French  republic  of  equaJityi  to  be  pre* 
sented  to  this  republican  queen,  a  certificate  of 
presentation  at  the  court  of  his  own  sovereign^ 
was  as  indispensable  for  a  foreigner,  as  it  was 
for  him  -in  the  French  republic  oi.Iiberfty,  if  he 
wished  to  avoid  imprisonment,  or  interruption 
on  the  high  roads  or  in  the  streets,  to  be  always 
provided  with  a  pass  in  his  pocket.  The  duty, 
discretion,  and  judgment  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
matic agents  were  never  confided  in  y  certificates 

and 

♦  See  La  Sainte  ramillej  page  45. 
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and  passes  must  be  produced,  inspected,  revised^ 
and  approved  at  the  oiEce  of  Talleyrand,  at  the  ' 
prefeifture  over  the  palace,  as  well  as  at  the  pre- 
fedlure  over  the  police,  before  the  drawing-room 
of  Madame  Napoleone  could  be  entered.     With 
such  severity  was  this  regulation  enforced,  that 
when  the  agents  from  the  Imperial  cities,  Ham- 
burgh, Bremen,    Lubecky  Frankfort,    and  Nu- 
remberg, demanded  to  bow  before  IVIadame  Na- 
poleone, they  were  not  admitted  till  a  whole  de- 
cade had  passed  in  consultations  and  deliberations:: 
an   express  was  sent  to  Versailles  for  Madame 
Campan,  and  to  the  Theatre  Francaise  for  Ma- 
dame Raucourt  j  the  Court  Se<fiion  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  was  convoked,  and  obliged  to  give 
their  written  decision,  that  "  an  exception  for 
producing  court  certificates  was  admissible  only, 
for  the  deputies  pf  the  Imperial  cities,    because 
their  sovereign  citizens  had  no  courts^  no-  lings-i  ami 
TJO  queens'^. 

It  was  zhpt  the  peace  of  Amiens  that  Buona- 
parte first  put  in  requisition  tht  Senate,  Coun- 
cil of  State,  Cardinals,  Bishops,  Judges,  Tw^ 
bunes,  Prefevfis,  Legislators,  and  his  whole  pack 

of 

*  Sec  Les  Nouvelles  a  h  Main,  Thecmidor,  an  si.  No.  vU^^ 
page  iz  aad  13. 
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of  revolutionary  gentry,  to  praise  the  beauty, 
modesty,  and  virtue  of  his  wife,  as  much  as  his 
own  humanity,  greatness,  and  generosity.     But 
it  was  between  the  preliminaries  and  the  defini- 
tive treaty  with  England,  that  the  First  Consul, 
in  his  wisdom,  decreed  the  exhibition  of  his  wife 
to  the  best  advantage,  during  his  journies  to  the 
provinces  ^  he  therefore  dragged  her  with  him  to 
the  ItaUan  Consulta,  at  Lyons,  in  January  1802, 
where  she  was  officially  complimented.     It  was, 
however^  in  his  journey  of  the  year  1803,  on  the 
const,  and  in  Brabant,   that  the  most   disgusting 
and  fulsome  flattery  and  adulation  were  bestow-, 
ed  efj  masse  upon  the  consular  couple,  and  where 
revolutionary  cardinals  and  bisho-ps  sacrilegiously 
blasphemed  the  Creator,  by  styling  an  atrocious 
usurper    His  Providence.      They  have    scan- 
dalized  all  Europe,  dishonoured  their  rank  in 
the  church,  and  debased  their  charaders  as  cii- 
tizens.     They  have  tried  to  degrade  the  whole 
female  sex,  by  repeatedly  holding  up  Madame 
Napoleone  as    "  the  mod£L  of  her  sex,   of 
manners  as  simple  as  her  morals  luere-  pure^  luitb 
innocence  in  her  looks  and  virtue  in  her  heart*,'* 

Those, 

*  These  were  the  very  words  of  the  Bishops  of  Rouen,  Amienj, 
Ghent,  M alines,  Brussels,  &c.  Sec, 
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Those,  and  other  republican  public  fun(Sl:ion-> 
aries  their  cowardly  imitators,  must  be  consigned 
to  infamy  without  vindication,  for  having  de- 
serted the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  com- 
mitted, against  full  convidtion,  the  crime  of  ob- 
literating the  distinction  between  good  and  evil, 
innocence  and  guilt ;  and  instead  of  opposing  the 
encroachments  of  wickedness  and  vice,  having 
incited  their  progress,  and  celebrated  their  con- 
quests. 

Though  Madame  Napoleone  disposes  at  pre- 
sent of  thousands  of  Louis-d'ors,  as  she  did  for- 
merly of  livres  and  shillings,  she  is,  by  her  ex-< 
travagance  in  dress,  and  by  her  gambling,  seve- 
ral millions  of  livres  in  debt.  Lately  at  Brus- 
sels, she  lost  in  six  days,  at  cards  and  dice,  fifty 
thousand  Louis-d'ors,  paid  for  her  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  national  treasury,  Marbois.  According 
to  the  periodical  print,  Les  Nouvelles  a  la  Ma'uty 
of  Vendemiaire,  year  xil.  or  Odlober  1803, 
Madame  Napoleone  never  puts  on  any  plain, 
gown  twice,  and  she  changes  her  dress  four 
or  six  times  every  day.  In  the  summer,  she 
makes  use  of  four  dozen  of  silk  stockings, 
and  three  dozen  of  gloves  and  shoes  j  aild  in  the 
winter  three  dozen  of  the  best  English  cotton 
stockings,  and  two  do^en  of  French  silk  stock- 
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ings,  every  week.     She  never  wears   any  washed 
stockings,  nor  puts   on   twice  the  same  pair  of 
gloves   or  shoes.      All  her   che7jnses  are  of  the 
finest  cambric,  with  borders  of  lace  that  cost  ten 
Louis-d'ors  each.     Six  dozen  of  chemises  with 
lace  are  made  up  for  her  every  month.     Every 
three  months  she  exchanges  her  diamonds  and 
jewels,  or  has  them  newly  set,  according  to  the 
prevalent  fashion.     Four  times   in  the  year  her 
plate,  china,  furniture,  tapestry,  hangings,  car- 
pets, &c.  are  changed  according  to  the  seasons. 
She  has  ordered,  as   her  regular   establishment, 
two  new  carriages  and  twelve  different  horses 
every  month :  and  of  the  thirty-six  horses  in  her 
private  stable,    her   master  of  the  horse  has  a 
power  to  dispose  of  twelve  every  three  decades, 
to  be  replaced  by  twelve  others  of  a  fashionable 
colour.     Twelve  times  in  the  year,  all  persons 
belonging  to  her  household  receive  new  accou- 
trements or  liveries.     Her  own  wardrobe  is  di- 
vided every  thirty  days  between  her  maids  of  ho- 
nour. 

Madame  Napoleone  has  four  distin<Sl  esta- 
blished, wardrobes,  different  diamonds,  &c.  for 
travelling,  for  the  Thuilleries,  for  St.  Cloud, 
and  for  Malmaison  j  and  though  she  can  reside 

but 
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but  In  one  place  at  the  same  time,  yet  in  the 
Thuilleries,  as  wei-l  as  at  St.  Cloud  and  Malmai- 
son,  four  changes  of  furniture,    &c.    are  always 
ordered  for  the  same  period.     At  St.  Cloud,  sh-c 
has  (at  the  expence  of  six  thousand  Louis-d'ors) 
improved  the  bathing  cabinet  of  the   late  unfor- 
tunate queen.     By  touching  certain  springs,  she 
can  command  what  perfumes  her  caprice  demands 
to  mix  with  the  water ;    the  reservoirs  always 
containing,     for     iifty  Louis-d'ors,.    the     finest 
odours,  and  best  perfumed  waters.    By  touching 
other  springs,  she  commands  the  appearance  of 
drawings  or  pictures,  elegant  or  voluptuous,  gay, 
or  libertine,  as  her  fancy  desires.     When   she 
wishes  to  leave  the  batb^  at  the  signal  of  a  bell, 
she  is,  by  a  mechanical  invention,  lifted,  v/ithout 
moving  herself  from  the  bathing  machine,  into 
an  elegant  moderately  warm  and  perfumed  bed, 
where  she  is  dried    in  two  minutes  ;  and  from 
which  she  is  again  lifted  and  laid  down  upon  a 
splendid  elastic  sofa,  moved,  without  her  stirring, 
by  another  piece  of  mechanism,    into    an  ad- 
joining cabinet  for  her  toilet,  of  which  the  fur- 
niture and  decorations  cost  100,000  livres.     For 
the  improvements  only  of  her  luxurious,  though 
less  expensive  bathing  cabinets,  at  the  Thuilleries 

and 
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and  at  Malmalson,  the  French  republic  has  paid 
200,000  livres. 

To  shew  her  pretensions  to  equality  with 
empresses  and  queens,  Madame  Napoleone  be- 
spoke at  Brussels  two  magnificent  lace  gowns, 
made  after  the  pattern  of  one  presented  by  the 
consistent  Belgians  to  the  model  of  her  sex,  her 
Consular  Majesty.  One  of  these  gowns  was 
destined  for  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  the  other 
for  the  Queen  of  Prussia.  The  former,  report 
says,  has,  to  the  great  humiliation  of  Madame 
Napoleone,  been  declined ;  the  French  republi- 
cans, however,  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  latter 
will  be  accepted,  because  they  remember-  per- 
fectly well,  that  the  Queen  of  Prussia  presented 
at  Berlin,  in  1799,  to  Buonaparte's  emissary  Du- 
roc,  a  scarf  of  the  Prussian  guards;  and  her  Ma- 
jesty cannot  therefore  refuse  a  gown  of  honour 
offered  from  the  amiable  wife  of  Duroc's  master. 

As  no  happiness  is  perfect  in  this  world,  ]\Ia- 
dame  Napoleone,  though  equally  adoi"ed  by  her 
husband  and  by  the  French  Republic,  has  nume- 
rous and  serious  family  misfortunes  to  complain 
of.  Her  mother-in-law  calumniates  'her  inmcent 
ii;iotives  for  net  going  regularly  to  confession  j 
« and  her  brother-in-law,  Lucien,  calls  her  a  hypo- 
crite when  she  talks  of  confessing.   Her  slstgr-in^ 
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law,  IVTadame  Murat,  is  a  dangerous  rival  in  ex- 
travagance and  in  the  fashions  of  the  day ;  and 
another  sister-in-law,  the  Princess  Borghese,  r/- 
devant  Madame  Le  Clerc,  is  an  intolerable  mimic 
t)i  her  juvenile  airs,  gait,  and  dress,  contrasted 
with  her  antique  tvrinkles,  plump  person,  and 
worn-out  voice.  Sometimes,  in  his  moments  of 
frenzy,  when  he  doubts  of  being  soon  proclaimed 
the  English  First  Consul,  even  her  Napoleone 
himself  does  not  use  her  in  the  most  tender 
manner.  But  instead  of  imitating  her  mother- 
in-law,  who  in  her  troubles  calls  her  confes- 
sor and  conjurors  to  her  assistance,  Madama 
Napoleone  sends  for  her  cup-bearer,  vulgarly 
called  butler,  to  strengthen  her  nerves  and  invi- 
gorate her  courage  with  his  all-powerful  cordials^ 
w^ith  his  delicious  wines,  and  v/ith  his  no  less 
delicious  liqueurs  :  and  while  one  Madame  Buo- 
naparte in  her  calamities  looks  up  for  relief  to 
heaven,  the  other,  more  l^mid,  more  modest,, 
with  her  downcast  regards,  seeks  for,  and  im- 
plores the  consxilation  of  her  cellar  and  of  her 
buffet*. 

Of  the  children  that  Madame  Napoleone  had 

during 

♦  S^f  Les  Noavellcs  i  U  Mab,  Fru£lidor,  aa  xi^  No.  iii.  p  2% 
^  »ttd  6. 
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fliirhig  her  first  marriage,  two  only  are  living. 
Eugenius  de  Beauharnois,  who  is  a  consular  co- 
lonel of  the  guides  in  the  consular  guard  ;  and 
Fanny  de  Beauharnois,  married  to  Louis  Buona- 
parte, the  brother  of  Napoleone,  a  consular  colo- 
nel of  a  consular  regiment  of  dragoons*. 

*  During  the  late  emperor-making,    Madame  Napoleone   haj 
keen  metamorphescdinto  a.-t  empress  of  the  French  emi;ire  ! !  t 
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EUGENIUS  DE  BEAUHARNOIS  is  a 
brutal,  unfeeling,  debauched  young  man,  whom 
neither  brilliant  regimentals,  the  rank  of  his  pa- 
rents, nor  the  endeavours  of  his  tutors,  could 
ever  change,  or  prevent  from  behig  conbidered 
(as  Madame  de  P —  said)  "  a  real  sans-culottes, 
with  the  ill-fitted  mask  of  a  gentleman  ♦,  possess- 
ing the  vulgar  manners  of  one  of  the  sovereign 
mob,  with  the  pretensions  to  be  respected  as  a 
man  of  consequence."  At  the  age  of  twenty 
two,  he  modestly  prides  himself  on  keeping  n9 
more  than  six  mistresses  *,  one  of  them.  Made- 
moiselle Chameroy,  an  actress  at  the  opera,  was 
killed  last  year  v/hen  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  by 
his  brutality.  He  boasts,  that  when  his  mother" 
refuses  to  furnish  money  for  his  profusion  and 
licentiousness,  by  threatening  her  with  the  deli^ 
cate  appellation  la  vietlk  p —  (an  old  w — ),  he 
can  command  whatever  sums  he  wants.  He 
lately  presented  Madame  ClotUde,  of  the  opera, 
Y/ith  a  watch  set  in  diamonds,  worth  30,000 
liYres,^  to  pass  the  night  in  her  company,  only  to 

gratify 
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gratify   the    childish  vanity  of  disappointing    a 
Ru'fcian    Prince,  who   (according  to    Les  Nou- 
velles  a  la  Main,  from  which  this  anecdote   is 
taken)  had  already  paid  her  two  hundred  Louis 
for   the  same  night.     In  1800  he  went  with   his 
regiment  through  Besraicon  ;   and   at   the  Hotel 
Nationale  was  detected  m  the  bed  of  the  landlady 
by  her  husband,  who,  after  giving  him  a  sound 
horse-whipping,    and    receiving    liis    ecrin,    or 
jewel-box,  as  a  security  for  a  bond  of  two  thou- 
sand Louis-d'ors,  permitted  him  to  escape  with- 
out  broken  limbs.     The  next   day  the  national 
collector  and  departniental  treasurer  paid  these 
two  thousand  Louis,    and   the  jewels   were  re- 
stored.    In  thir.   manner  the  ecQnomical  govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  employs  the  plun- 
der of  foreign  nations,  and  the  money  extorted 
from  the  enslaved  and  beggared  Frencii  citizens*. 

*  See  Les  Nouvelles  i  la  Main,  Bxumaire,  an  xii.  No.  Iv.  page  9. 
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FANNY  DE  BEAUHARNOIS  Is  the  very 
reverse  of  her  parents  and  her  brother  :  amiable, 
unassuming,  loyal,  and  liberal.  She  was  the 
victim  of  her  mother's  vanity  and  her  father's 
-ambition,  when  she  married  the  stupid  libertine, 
and  ill-bred  Louis  Buonaparte.  She  had  nume- 
rous suitors ;  but  her  heart  was  betrothed  to  a 
chief  of  the  royalists,  who,  if  alive,  endures 
wretchedness  in  the  wilds  of  Cayenne,  as  a  con- 
sular chastisement  for  this  preference.  Even 
Napoleone  himself,  if  he  ever  loved  a  iuD??ian, 
loved  Fanny  de  Beauharnois,  or  at  least  proved 
more  than  once  that  he  was  sensible  of  her 
beauty,  ingenuousness,  and  innocence  \  but  scarv 
dal,  as  busy  in  France  as  every  where  else,  dared 
not  only  to  investigate,  but  to  attack  her  pru- 
dence. She  is  a  royalist  from  principle,  and  h\as 
often  told  her  father-in-law  hoiu  happy  he  would 
itiahe  her  by  recalling  Lotiis  XVIII.  and  re^ 
establishing  him  as  king  of  France  and  Navarre; 
and  the  ferocious  usurper  has  smiled  tt  a  sally 

from 
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from  her,  which  u-ould  have  been  instant  death 
to  any  one  else.  Napoleone  yet  calls  her  his 
petite  chcumirie;  and  he  does  not  conceal,  that  he 
intends  in  his  will  to  declare  her  son  by  his  bro- 
ther the  consular    successor    of   his    republican 

throne. 

Instead  of  squandering  away  upon  dress,  feasts, 
or  gaming,  the  immense  sums  with  which  the 
First  Consul  presents  her,  she  allows  annuities 
to  several  distressed  famiiie's  ruined'  by  the  Revo- 
lution, and  maintains  and  pays  for  the  education 
of  numbers  of  deserted  children,  who,  like  her* 
self,  have  been  made  orphans  by  the  republican 
guillotine. 

Madame  Fanny  de  Beauharnois,  or,  as  she  is 
commonly  called,  Madame  Louis  Buonaparte,  is 
as  modest  in  her  dress  and  her  language,  as  beau- 
tiful in  her  person  and  accomplished  in  her  man- 
ners ;  and  in  a  vicioifs  corrupted  country,  and 
at  a  still  more  vicious  and  corrupted  court,  she 
has  the  courage  to  remain  unpolluted  and  pure, 
and  not  to  be  ashamed  eithet-  of  her  virtue  or 
4||er  loyalty. 

According  to  the  Livre  Rouge,  by  Bourrienne, 
Madame  Napoleone  has,  besides  payment  of  all 
the  expences  of  her  wardrobe,  &c.  one  million 
cf  iivres  yearly  in  pin-money  j  and  her  jewel^ 

&c. 
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Sec,  are  valued  at  only  three  millions,  though  it 
is  well  known  they  are  of  more  than  double  that 
value. 

Eugenius  de  Beauharnois  has  an  annuity  of  six 
hundred  thousand  livres.  At  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  he  received  a  present  of  three  hundred 
thousand  livres,  six  hundred  thousand  livres  for 
his  future  establishment,  and  his  debts  were  paid 
with  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  livres. 

Fanny  de  Beauharnois  received  at  her  marriage 
six  hundred  thousand  livres  ;  at  the  birth  of  her 
child  the  same  sum ;  and  the  same  sum  is  allow- 
ed her  as  an  annuity,  besides  presents  from  the 
First  Consul,  estimated,  at  least,  at  one  million 
of  livres  per  annum  *♦ 

*  M.-.ny  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in  ihd^e  Skftches  of  Ma- 
dame Napoleone,  and  of  her  son  and  d.vighter,  are  found  in  Le 
Diflionnaire  Bkgiaphique,  in  a  pamphlet  tailed  l,a  Sainte  Fa- 
mille,  in  a  periodical  paper  called  Le$  Nouvelles  a  la  Main,  and 
in  the  pamphlet  called  I.e  Livre  Kouge,  by  Dourrienne,  formerlf 
J^rivate  Secretary  to  the  Fiist  Consul,  n 
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A  voir  la  splendeur  peucommua* 
lionC  UTifaquin  est  rcveru 
Diroit-oft  pas  que  la  fortune 
Veut  faire  enrager  la  veriu  ? 

LET  those  who  complain  of  the  expences  of 
royalty,  who  make  economy  an  argument  for  in- 
novation, and  rank  a  reason  for  revolution  j  who 
pretend  that  liberty  is  only  found  in  republics, 
and  morality  and  virtue  hereditary  in  a  common- 
wealth ;  let  such  read  the  following  short  sketch 
of  the  life  of  a  fashionable  citizen  in  a  modern 
republic  ;  and  then  say  what  France  has  gained 
by  a  rebellion  against  its  legal  sovereign,  and  by 
changing  an  ancient  monarchy  into  a  military 
tyranny,  under  the  appellation  of  a  republic. 

Lucien  Buonaparte,  the  next  younger  brother 
to  Napoleone,  the  First  Consul  of  France,  was, 
in  1790,  bound  apprentice  to  a  petty  retail  gro- 
wer at  Bastia ;  for  some  pilferlngs,  he  was  turn- 
■ed  away,  and  joined  the  Marselllois  Brigands, 
who,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  took  and 

VOL.  II.  s  plundered 
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plundered  the  Castle  of  the  Thullleries,  and  mui«- 
dered  the  Swiss  guards,  after  treason  had  forced 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL  and  his  family  to 
leave  their  habitations,  and  seek  refuge  in  an  as- 
sembly of  rebels  and  regicides*. 

As  a  reward  for  those  civic  transa<flions,  Lu- 
cien  was  admitted  a  member  in  the  clubs  of  the 
jacobins  and  of  the  cordeliers  ;  and  on  the  2d, 
3d,  and  4th  of  September  following,  assisted 
Marat's  and  Danton's  patriots  to  purge  the  land 
cf  liberty  of  those  aristocrats  ivho  were  conjlned  in 
the  different  prisons  in  Paris,  However  young 
as  to  years,  he  was  already  so  old  in  crime,  that 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  he  was  one  of 
Santerre  s  c/^^j-^/;  men,  to  guard  the  scaffold  on 
which  his  King  was  butchered.  He  was  no  less 
a  favourite  with  Santerre's  successor,  Henriot, 
who  had  distinguished  him  at  the  plunders  of  the 
am^^^vz^zV.?/ grocers' shops  in  March  1793,  and 
therefore  enrolled  him  among  those  of  Robes- 
pierre's sanS'Culottesy  who  forced  the  National 
Convention,  on  the  1st  of  June  in  the  same  year, 

to 


*  See  La  Saintc  Famille,  page  ^2,  and  Recueil  d'Anecdote-j, 
page  545.     • 
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to  decree  the  arrest  of  their  rival  rebels  of  the 
Brissot  faction*. 

When  the  virtuous,  the  loyal,  and  -reHgious, 
were  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  regicides  and 
atheists,  it  was  a  profitable   post  for  the  vicious 
to  guard  them,  and  see  them    to  the   scaffold. 
Henriot,  therefore,  made  Lucien  Buonaparte  one 
of  the  gens-cFarmesy  v/ho,  during  the  reign  of  Ro- 
bespierre, watched   his  imprisoned  vi<5lims  des- 
tined to.  destruction,  and  v/ho  escorted  them,  af- 
ter a  mock  trial,  to  the  guillotine.     At  this  time 
i^ucien  had  married  a  strumpet  of  the  corps  call- 
ed the  Furies  of  the  Guillotiue ;  women  who  were 
paid  forty  sous  a-day  to  frequent  the  galleries  of 
the  Convention,   of  the  clul^s,  and  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  to  applaud,  hiss,  or  hoot,  as 
ordered  by  Robespierre  and  his  band  of  assassins; 
and  finally,  to  follow,  abuse,  and  insult  the  per- 
sons sent  ev9fy  day,  en  masse,  from  the  Conder- 
gerie  prison   to  be  butchered  on  the  Place  dc  ia 
Revolution.     What  has  become  of  this  Alada?-i<; 
Liicieny  is  the  family  secret  of  the  Buonapanci. 
Some  say  that    she   died    in  La    Salpctriere    (a 
bridewell)  5  others,  that  she  is  there  still  in  con- 
finement j 

*  See  the  last- mentioned  work,  and  Les  Annaks  du  Terrorism? 
page, '.C I. 
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finement ;  and  others,  that  she  owed  a  prema- 
ture death  to  the  irregularities  of  her  debauched 
husband  *. 

After  the  execution  of  Robespierre,  Lucien, 
dreading  a  well-deserved  punishment  as  one  of 
bis  subaltern  accomplices,  fled  from  Paris  to 
Nice,  where  his  ivorthy  brother  Napoleone  Avas 
under  arrest  as  a  terrorist.  Here  the  Toulon  as- 
sassin and  the  Paris  Septembrizer  fraternized  to- 
gether, until  the  general  amnesty  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  for  all  revolutionary  crimes 
permitted  the  two  hopeful  brothers  to  return  to 
Paris,  the  grand  revolutionary  theatre  for  ambi- 
tion, intrigue,  and  guilt,  to  plot,  to  plunder,  and 
to  murder. 

Ever  since  the  Revolution,  amnesties  have  en- 
couraged crimes  by  affording  impunity,  and  new 
crimes  have  repeatedly  made  new  amnesties  ne- 
cessary 3  there  is  not  one  of  the  Corsican  sena- 
tors, counsellors,  tribunes,  and  other  rebel  func- 
tionaries, who  are  not  indebted  for  their  lives  to 
'One  amnesty  or  other  \  who  have  not  been  in 
prison  as  criminals,    denounced  as  plunderers, 

proscribed 

•  These  and  other  particulars  arc  found  in  a  pamphlet,  printed 
at  Paris  by  Desenne,  year  vii.  having  for  title  Lucien  Bui,n.ifiirte 
taujgurs  ie  memc.    See  bcjidej,  La  Sainte  Famillc,  p.ige  jj. 
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proscribed  as  assassins,  or  outlawed  as  conspi- 
rators, by  their  victorious  and  fadlious  accom- 
plices. 

When  Napoleone  and  Lucien,  in  the  spring  of 
1795,  went  to  Paris,  such  was  their  poverty,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  make  nearly  the  whole  jour^. 
ney  from  Nice  to  Paris,  700  miles,  on  foot  j  and 
when  at  Paris,  they  occupied  together  a  miserable 
garret  in  Riie  de  Moiiffetarde^  for  fifty  sous 
(twenty-five  pence)  per  week.  In  revolutionary 
times,  and  in  revolutionary  countries,  the  dis- 
tance is  often  the  s?.me  from  a  garret  to  a  throne 
as  from  a  throne  to  a  scaffold*. 

By  Napoleone's  revolutionary  connexions  with 
Barras,  Talilen,  and  Freron,  Lucien  got  a  place, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  600  livres  (25  pounds), 
as  clerk  to  a  store-keeper  at  St.  Maximin,  in 
the  South  of  France  ;  where  he  married,  against 
the  consent  of  her  parents,  the  daughter  of  an 
innkeeper,  with  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  Louis* 
d^orsf. 

For  marrying  the  mistress  of  Barras,  Napo- 
leone had  been  promoted  by  him  to  the  rank  of 

General; 

•  Sec  La  Sainte  Famil!«,  p^e  54. 

+  Sec  che  la&t-nientioncJ  panipJutt  and  pase,. 
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General ;  and  for  the  murder  of  the  Parisians  an 
the  6th  of  OcTtober,  1795,  he  got  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Interior.  Lucien  was  now 
appointed  a  war- commissary  at  Antwerp  j  from 
which  place  he  wrote  a  letter  to  another  commis- 
sary at  Cleve  (pubhshed  as  a  curiosity  in  the 
Gazette  de  Bas  Rhine,  May  1796),  containing 
a  most  ridiculous  account  of  Napoleone's  first 
•viftory  in  Piedmont.  In  tiiis  stupid  perform- 
ance the  jargon  is  revolutionary,  the  principles 
Jacobinical,  and  the  sense,  spelling,  and  ortho- 
graphy, that  of  a  sanS'CidotteSi  Vv-ithout  educa- 
tio-n  ?.vA  without  genius.  How  such  a  man  could, 
in  four  years  afterwards,  be  chosen  a  member 
of  the  National  Institute,  would  be  inexplica- 
ble, had  not  Frenchmen  of  letters,  during  the 
whole  French  Revolution,  been  the  first  to  de- 
grade learning  by  their  base  conduct,  and  to  dis- 
honour Uterary  societies  by  elecling  for  associates 
•rebels,  traitors,  regicides,  and  other  ignorant  and 
guilty  upstarts. 

•-'-''When  the  victories  of  Napokone  liad  made 
■him  powerful,  and  tlie  pillage  of  Italy  enriched 
him,  he  by  degrees  dragged  forward  the  different 
members  of  his  obscure,  unknown,  and  despi- 
cable family.  In  the  winter  of  1796,  Lucien 
for  the  first  time  appeared  in  Paris  in  other  com- 
pany 
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any  than  that  of  sans-culoiies ;  but,  with  a  true 
Corsican  impudence,  he  soon  caused  himself  to 
be  remarked  for  his  extravagancies,  to  be  noticed 
as  an  unprincipled  gamester,  and  despised  as  a 
debauchee.  Such  was,  however,  his  known  ig- 
norance, that,  notwithstanding  all  his  presump- 
tion, and  all  the  services  of  Napoleone,  the  Di- 
rectory, in  1797,  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
fusing, him  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  French 
embassy  at  the  Congress  at  Rastadt  *. 

The  revolution  of  rhe  4-th  of  September, 
n97a  made  the  jacobhi  fatSHon  again  powerful ; 
and  by  its  influence  Lucien  was,  in  1798,  elecft- 
td.  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
During  the  absence  of  Napolecme  in  Egypt,  Lu- 
cien associated  only  with  jacobins,  professed 
only  their  principles,  and  afted  in  every  thing, 
and  on  all  occasions,  as  one  of  their  accomplices. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  revolutionary 
life,  beginning  with  these  words  :  Et  moi  aiissi 
je  suis  jacobhiy  et  moi  aussi  fai  fa'is  mes  preuves 
couime  jacobin y  comme  citoyen  sans-culotta\.      His 

absurd 

♦  I^ecueil  d'Anecdotes,  page  546. 

t  Tliisfan^phler,  *'  La  Vie  Revolutionaire  in  Cit.  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte, puLlie  par  Luimeme,  ch  z  ie  Normant,  an  vij."  was, 
after  tlie  u-:uvpation  of  his  brotlier,  bouglit  up  by  the  pulice  agentS| 
Qr  seized  by  them,  if  refused  to  be  sold. 
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absurd  speeches,  as  a  deputy,  were  as  violent  as 
his  associates  were  Vile;  and  when  a  new  jacobin 
club  was  instituted,  in  the  summer  of  1799,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  its  first  presidents. 

The  flight  of  Napoleone  from  Egypt,  and  his 
return  to  France,  neither  changed  Lucien's  lan- 
guage nor  his  behaviour  ;  he  was  therefore  nomi- 
nated president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred; 
aud  at  the  Revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire, 
or  9th  of  November,  1799,  by  deserting  the  ja- 
cobins, he  added  treachery  to  his  other  crimes. 
It  is  well  known,  t^ai  the  presence  of  mind  ofLu* 
lien  that  day  was  greater  than  the  courage  of  No* 
fcleofte  i  and  that  if  Lucien  had  not  called  out 
to  the  grenadiers  attending  Napoleone,  net  to 
desert]  their  General,  the  dagger  of  Arena,  or  a 
decree  of  outlawry,  would  have  put  a  stop  to 
the  greatness  and  crimes  of  the  Buonaparte 
family. 

When  Napoleone  had  usurped  the  reins  of 
government,  he  appointed  Lucien  minister  foc^ 
the  home  department,  and  recalled  Fontanes, 
who  in  1797  had  been  condemned  to  transporta- 
tion, to  be  his  secretary ;  and  it  was  this  Fon- 
tanes who  wrote  all  his  eloquent  speeches  and 
proclamations  during  his  ministry. 

Luciea  was  now  iji  his  element ;    possessing 

the, 
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the  means  of  gratifying  all  his  degrading  and 
cruel  passions.  Not  a  woman  whom  chance  ex* 
posed  to  his  view,  or  caprice  to  his  fancy,  and 
whom  money,  power,  violence,  or  intrigue,  could 
procure,  but  was  seduced,  dishonoured,  and  ruin* 
ed  by  him  :  neither  the  innocence  of  youth,  th^ 
misfortunes  of  beauty,  the  san<5lity  of  marriage, 
nor  the  sacredness  of  consanguinity,  were  respedt* 
ed  by  him.  In  six  months,  he  was  guilty  of 
more  crimes  than  all  the  Princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  have  been  accused  of  in  six  centuries. 
At  a  ball  in  April  1 800,  at  the  hotel  de  Riche- 
lieu, where  upwards  of  two  hundred  women 
of  fashion  were  present  (amongst  others,  tijoo  of 
hi:  own  sisters*),  he  often  and  loudly  repeated. 
Here  is  not  a  woman  with  whom  1  have  not  in^- 
trlguecl  /. 

After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  ambition,  for 
some  time,  got  the  better  of  debauchery :  Lu- 
cien  imagined",  because  his  brother  could  di<5late 
to  emperors,  and  create  kings,  that  he  might 
easily  marry  into  some  imperial  or  royal,  family ; 

and, 

*  General  Murat  always  suspcAed  the  incestuous  profligacy  of 
his  brother-in-law;  and  this  is^  one  of  Buonaparte's  reasons  for 
keeping  Murat  in  Italy.  Murat  has  fought  and  wounded  Lucien 
in  two  duels.  See  Les  Nouvelles  a  h  MaJn>  Messidor,  an  vjii.. 
K*.  V,  page  2. 
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and,  as  his  wife  was  nn  obstacle,  he  gave  her 
some  ice-cream,  which  she  ate,  and  died  I — that 
she  was  poisoned,  not  only  her  relations,  but  ar 
Paris,  proclaimed*. 

Two  days  after  his  wife's  death,  five  of  Lii- 
cien's  armed  spies  carried  away  to  his  coimtry- 
house,  against  her  consent,  the  beautiful  wife  of 
a  rich  banker ;  she  was  confined  there  several 
days  to  console  him,  not  for  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
but  for  the  refusal  of  his  brother  to  marry  him  to 
bome  German  Princess f. 

.  Lucien  had  long-  intrigued  to  get  Fouche  dis- 
graced, and  to  unite  the  ministry  of  the  police  with 
the  home  department ,  but  here  he  met  with  an 
equal,  if  not  a  superior,  as  well  in  plots  as  in 
guilt.  Fouche  informed  Napoleone  not  only  of 
Lucien's  scandalous  conduct,  and  of  the  public 
clamour  against  him;  of  his  extravagant  expences 
and  of  his  numerous  debts ;  but  also  told  him, 
that  Lucien  had  spoken  of  him  (Napoleone) 
with  contempt,  and  dared  his  power,  for  which, 
he  said,  Napoleone  was  indebted  to  him  :  the 
reports  of  Fouche's  spies  proved  his  assertion, 

and 

*  See  Les  Noavelles  u  la  Main,   Vcndemaire,  an  ix.  No.-  ii. 

y^ge  9- 

t  See  the  last-m?Rtiof).ed  pui?licativn)  page  u. 
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and  Lucien  was  forbidden  the  presence  of  his 
consular  brother,  and  ordered  to  resign  his  mi- 
nistry ;  not  for  his  vices  and  crimes,  for  they 
had  been  long  known,  but  because  he  had  been 
indiscreet;  and,  besides,  by  circulating  a  pam- 
phleLj  written  under  his  orders  by  Fontanes,  had 
discovered  some  family  secrets  ;  and  among  the 
rest,  the  arriere  petise  of  Napoleone,  one  day  to 
assume  the  imperial  crov\m  of  the  Gauls.  By 
the  mediation  of  his  mother,  and  the  advice  of 
Talleyrand,  his  disgrace  was  changed  into  a  lu- 
crative embassy  to  Spain,  to  sell  Tuscany,  and  to 
plunder  Portugal*. 

Lucien  left  Paris  with  a  debt  of  three  millions 
of  livres;  which  Napoleone  promised  to  pay, 
but  which  is  yet  unpaid.  .  Some  of  his  creditors 
have  died  after  being  ruined  ;  the  Temple  and 
Cayenne  have  silenced  the  complaints  of  the 
othersf. 

In  Spain,  and  chiefly  at  Madrid,  Lucien  con- 
tinued his  debauched  and  vicious  life  ;  his  prodi- 
gality there  surprised  every  one ;  his  irregula- 
rity gave  offence,  and  his  impudence  disgust. 
He  treated    the    king    and  royal  family  as  his 

equals, 

■*  La  Sainte  Famille,  page  58. 

+  See  page  59  oi  ihc  last-irie.nuoncd  pamphlet. 
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equals,  and  the- ministers  and  grandees  as  his  ser- 
vants i  but  such  is  the  degraded  situation  of  the 
Continent,  the  deJ£<^ed  or  abject  state  of  many 
of  its  sovereigns,  and  tlie  weakness,  ignorance, 
cr  treachery  of  their  ministers  and  counsellors, 
that  this  revolutionary  saris^-culotte  was  not  only 
suffered,  but  bribed,  entertained,  and  compli- 
mented. 

By  his  negotiations  at  ^Madrid  and  with  Portu- 
gal, Lucien  added  twenty  millions  of  livres  ta 
the  fortune  of  liis  brother,  and  ten  to  his  own  j 
he  degraded  royalty  by  creating  a  kingdom  in 
Tuscany,  and  insulted  loyalty  by  sv/indling  a 
province  of  Portugal. 

After  the  peace  with  England,  when  Lucien 
returned  to  Paris,  he  was  made  a  Senator,  and 
one  of  the  grand  officers  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  5  and  he  now  shows  away  in  a  style  to 
which  the  most  extravagant  manner  of  living  o{ 
any  modern  prince,  brother  or  son  to  any  empe- 
ror or  king,  cannot  be  compared  :  his  jewels  and 
diamonds  are  valued  at  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions of  livres ;  his  cabinet  of  pi(^lures  cost  him 
more  than  that  sum ;  and  his  seraglio  and  de- 
baucheries more  than  both  tho5€  sums  toge- 
ther^ 
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tlier*.  The  millions  that  he  carried  with  him 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  are  expended  j  and  not- 
withstanding that  his  brother  allows  him  an  an- 
nuity of  1,200,000  livres,  besides  what  he  re- 
ceives from  his  lucrative  places,  he  is  said  to  be 
four  millions  in  debtf. 

Lucien  is  as  insolent  and  despotic  in  hi^ 
present  elevation,  as  he  was  formerly  vile 
and  cruel :  illiberal,  ungenerous  and  unfeeling, 
he  uses  his  mistresses  as  if  they  were  his  slaves — 
and  his  friends  as  his  mistresses  j  he  is  a  tyrant  to 
his  domestics,  and  a  terror  to  all  who  approach 
him. 

The  glitter  of  afHuence  may  dazzle  the  un» 

thin  king  J 

*  To  vic(?  hucien  refus^p^  nothing:  he  bought  of  Madame  de 
C — ,  an  emigrant  lady,  her  only  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  for 
300,000  iivres,  or  i2,ooc  /.  sterling.  The  girl  died  in  three  week* 
ihe  viflim  of  his  brutal  ciueilies  :  her  mother's  infamy  was  the 
consequence  of  misery  and  distress,  caused  by  the  revolution  wliich 
seated  Napoleone  Buonaparte  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons. 

+  In  a  laic  publication  translated  from  the  German,  called 
**  Buonaparte  and  the  French  People  under  his  Consulate,"  it  j$^ 
said,  page  71,  that  Lucien  returned  from  Spain  in  iBoi  with  a  ca- 
pital of  thirteen  millions  of  livres.  In  Les  Nouvelles  a  la  Maia 
Ventose,  an  xii.  No  xvii,  page  16,  it  is  said  that  he  possessed  a 
fcrt'ine  of  forty  millions  of  livres.  fie  has  been  lately  exiled  to 
Rome. by  Napoleone,  and  is  not  yet  a  revolutionary  imperial 
iiifthacs:,  b^.^ipg  ^MarrsUcd  vi:h  hi;  elder  broihtf, 
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tklnking,  and  the  renown  of  prosperity  puzzle 
the  weak ;  but  Lncien's  greatness  can  neither 
cover  the  infamy  of  the  guilty,  nor  the  guilt  of 
the  infamous  ;  and  his  rank  is  unable  to  conceal 
the  ignoble  and  base  sentiments  of  a  base  and 
ignoble  mind. 


j.o'ms 
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Et  I'on  vo'tdes  commis 

mis 
Comme  des  princes 
<^ul  d'hier  sont  venus 

nus 
De  leurs  provinces. 

WHEN,  in  1795,  through  a  medley  of  suc- 
cessful crimes,  and  of  foul  forgotten  deeds,  For- 
tune was  wantonly  pleased  to  raise  Napoleone 
Buonaparte  from  the  dregs  of  obscurity ;  his 
brother  Louis  was  a  petty  clerk,  with  a  salary  of 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  at  the  petty  police  com- 
missary Pierre  Pierre's  office  at  Marseilles  j  a  no- 
torious terrorist,  married  to  the  daughter  of  an 
innkeeper,  and  brother-in-law  to  Lucien  Buona- 
parte ;  who,  when  a  minister  of  the  home  de- 
partment, promoted  him  to  the  lucrative  office 
of  general-commissary  of  police  at  Bourdeaux*. 
In  the  autumn  of  1796,  Louis  left    Marseilles 

ion 

*  See  La  Saintc  Famille,  page  165. 
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for  Italy,  and  began  his  military  career  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  as  a  chief  of  battalion,  or  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  aid-de-camp  to  his  brother 
Napoleone.  In  this  capacity  he  followed  him  to 
Egypt  in  1798;  but  suffering  in  Africa  the  coi>- 
sequences  of  his  debaucheries  in  Europe,  his 
stay  there  v/as  but  short ;  and  he  returned  to 
France  in  O^ober  of  the  same  year,  with  dis- 
patches from  General  Buonaparte  for  the  Direc- 
tory. 

Of  all  the  Buonapartes  (not  excepting  either 
Joseph  the  negotiator,  or  Napoleone  the  war- 
rior) Louis  is  the  only  one  who  can  correcftly 
write  and  spell  the  P  rench  language.  A  letter 
of  his  to  his  brother  Joseph,  dated  Alexandria, 
July  6th,  179S,  was  intercepted  by  our  eruizers, 
and  contains  some  accounts  of  the  operations  of 
the  French  Army  of  the  East,  and  some  remarks 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  In  speaking  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  he  says — "  They  are  an  invitici" 
hie  people,  inhabiting  a  burning  desert,  mounted 
on  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  world,  and  full  of 
courage.  We  have  treated  them  kindly.  They 
live  with  their  wives  and  children  in  flying 
camps,  'which  are  never  pitched  t^wo  nights  together 
at  the  same  place.  They  are  horrible  savages j  and 
yet  they   have  some  nQtian  of  geld  and  silver  /  a 

small 
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sruail  quantity  of  it  serves  to  excite  their  admi- 
ration.    Yes,  my  dear  brother,  they  Icve  gold 
(not  more  than  the  French)*,  they  pass  their  lives 
in  extorting  it  from  such  Europeans  as  fall  into 
their  hands :  and  for  what  purpose  ?  for  conti- 
nuing the  course  of  life  which  I  have  described,  ' 
and  for  teaching  it  to  their  children.     O,  Jean 
Jacques  I  (Rousseau),  why  was  it  not  thy  fate 
to  see  these  men,  whom  thou  callest  "  the  men 
of  nature  ?  thou  wouldst  sink  with  shame,  thou 
wouMst  startle  with  horror,  at  the  thought  of 
having  once  admired  them !"     Speaking  of  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  he  continues,  "  The  remark- 
able objects  here^  are  Pompey's  column,  the  obe- 
lisks of  Cleopatra,  the  spot  where  her  baths  once 
stood,  a  number  of  ruins,  a  subterraneous  tem- 
ple,   some    catacombs,    mosques,    and    a    few 
churches.     But  that  which  is  still  more  remark- 
able, is  the  character  and  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    They  are  of  a  sang-froid  absolutely  asto- 
nishing.    Nothing  agitates   them ;  and  death  is- 
to  them  luhat  a  vcyage  to  jlvierica  is  to  the  English^ 
Their  interior  is  imposing.    The  most  marked 
physiognomies  amongst  us  are  mere  children's 
countenances,  compared  to  theirs."     He  finishes 
his  letter  v/ith  an  observation   that  shews  both 
the   difRculty  and   honour  of  the  conquest  of 

Egypt 
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Egypt  by  General  Buonaparte,  and  of  his  boasted 
victories :  "  Their  forts  (says  Louis)  and  their 
artillery  are  the  most  ridiculous  things  in  tiature  ; 
they  have  not  even  a  lock  nor  a  window  to  their 
liouses  j  in  a  word,  they  are  still  involved  in  the 
blindness  of  the  earliest  ages,' 

Lucien  Buonaparte  often  repeats,  that  his  bro- 
ther Louis  est  le  seul  bete  de  lafamille  (the  only 
fool  of  the  family) :  but  when  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  able  to  make  such  observations  as 
those,  contained  in  this  ktter,  his  sense  was  cer- 
tainly as  good,  and  his  instruction  and  judgment 
better,  than  that  of  Lucien  himself,  who,  not 
long  ago,  luhen  minister  of  ths  home  depariment^ 
wrote  to  Citizen  Lalande,  "  to  stop  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon  until  his  arrival^''*  It  is  true,  that  since 
1798  an  immoderate  use  of  mercury  has  rather 
impaired  Louis*s  intelle^Sts,  and  prevented  his 
advancement  to  the  rank  of  a  general,  and  per* 
haps  to  that  of  a  constable  of  Francef-,  but 
though  a  libertine,  in  common  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  he  has  neither  the  crimes  of  Napo- 
leone  and  Lucien,  nor  the  treachery  of  Joseph, 

to 

*  See  Les  Nouvelles  a  la  Main,  Germinal,  an  ix.  No.  iii.  p.  9.- 
+  The  above  was  written  in  i8r;3.     In   May   1804,   Loiiis   was 
made  a  constable  of  France,   and  is  a  greater  favourite  than  evar 
with  his  brother  Nnpolsone  ;  thanks  to  the  charms  of  his  wif;. 
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to  reproach  himself  with,  and  is  therefore  less 
disliked  in  France  than  either  of  them. 

In  December  1799,  after  Napoleone  had  pro- 
claimed himself  the  First  Consul  of  France? 
Louis  was  nominated  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  J  and  in  October  1800  was  entrusted 
with  a  political  mission  to  the  courts  of  Berlin 
and  St.  Petersburg.  His  reception  at  the  for- 
mer was  brilliant,  and  he  was  honoured  by  the 
condescension  of  the  Kinr^  and  Queen  to  frater- 
nize  with  him,  as  if  he  had  bgcm  the  brother  of 
.1  lawful  King  of  France  5  so  much  so,  thzt  }(^ 
was  not  only  a  real  scandal  to  a  number  of  loyal 
foreigners  who  passed  that  winter  at  Berlin,  but 
even  to  those  Prussian  generals,  princes,  and 
courtiers,  who  had  witnessed  the  etiquette  at 
the  courts  of  former  kings  and  queens.  The 
impertinent  and  unbecoming  familiarity  of  the 
ill-bred  Louis  Buonaparte,  was  only  surpassed  by 
the  impolitic,  but  patient  endurance  of  the  royal 
family ;  from  which  this  sans-culctte  brother  of 
a  guilty  sans'culoite  usurper,  took  the  opportu* 
nity  to  insult,  if  not  to  degrade  monarchy,  by  his 
ridiculous,  vulgar,  and  audacious  conversation  at 
the  table  of  a  monarch;  and  by  his  too  familiar, 
if  not  indecent  behaviour  before  the  public  when 
in  the  King's  box  at  the  opera  j  v.diere  he  pub* 

licly 
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llcly  and  boldly  dared  to  converse  with  the  young 
2nd  beautiful  Queen,  as  if  he  had  been  with  the 
eld  painted  wife  of  the  First  Consul.  Infedted 
by  a  kiioivn  infamous  disease,  which  kept  him 
for  weeks  in  his  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris, 
he  fortunately  did  not  often  repeat  those  scenes, 
which  excited  so  much  the  astonishment,  ani- 
madversion, and  complaint  of  birth,  rank,  and 
loyalty.  Many  persons  are  yet  of  opinion,  that 
nothing  can  ever  indemnify  legal  and  hereditary 
sovereignty  for  the  sufferance  of  so  many  humi» 
Jiations. 

Before  he  left  Berlin  for  the  Russian  frontiers, 
Louis  was  informed  by  the  Russian  ambassador, 
Baron  Krudner,  that  he  had  not  yet  obtained 
any  orders  from  his  Sovereign  to  invite  the  con» 
sular  brother  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Emperor 
Paul,  though  seduced  by  French  intriguers,  daz- 
zled by  the  vicSlories  of  the  First  Consul,  offended 
with  Austria,  and  embroiled  witli  England,  did 
not  forget  what  he  owed  to  himself,  to  his  rank,. 
to  his  family,  to  his  country,  or  to  his  subjects, 
Louis  Buonaparte's  purposed  journey  to  Russia 
therefore  ended  at  Koenigsberg  in  Prussia,  only 
on  the  Russian  frontiers  ^  from  which  place  he 
expedited  remittances  and  smuggled  instruc-  ' 
tions   to   the   emissaries   of   Napoleone   at  St^ 

Petersburg; 
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T^etersbiirg  ;  and,  to  the  great  satisfaiSlIon  of  all 
loyal  men,  he  returned  to  Berlin  without  being 
able  to  dishonour  another  sovereign. 

After  a  few  more  weeks  residence  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Prussia,  he  was  recalled  to  France  by  Na- 
poleone,  and  sent  to  Montpellier,  as  Lucien  said, 
on  a  mercurial  {jxnd  not  on  a  political  or  military) 
mission,  preparatory  to  receiving   the   hand  of 
the  lovely  Fanny  de  Beauharnois.     His  marriage 
with  this  lady  is  a  convincing  proof  that  he  is  a 
greater  favourite  with  the    First    Consul    than 
Lucien,  who  was  one  of  the  pretenders  to  this 
accomplished  beauty.     The  declared  promise  o£ 
Napoleone  to  bequeath  to  the  son  of  Louis  his 
Consulate,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  French 
Republic,  has  displeased  all  the  other  members 
of  the  Buonaparte  family  •,  and  his  numerous  and 
valuable  presents,  both  to  Madame  Louis   and 
her  husband,  have  excited  the  envy   of  all  the 
Corsican  relatives,  who  are  plotting  to  diminish 
the  increasing  consideration  of  this  younger  bro- 
ther, or  rather  the  repeated  donations  to  his  wife. 

Surrounded   by  every   thing  that  can   make 

existence  desirable,  Louis  is  an  invahd  at  the  age 

of  twenty-three  •,  and  with  ruined  health,  and  a 

broken  constitution,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  bless- 

-ings  which  Providence  has  so  liberally  poured 

down 
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down  upon  him  ;  he  suffers^  therefore,  in  the 
midst  of  his  prosperity,  pains  and  pangs  unknown 
even  to  wretchedness  icself  when  accompanied 
with  innocence  and  virtue. 

According  to  the  Livre  Rouge,  by  Bourrienne, 
_  Louis  Buonaparte  received  as  an  estabUshment 
two  millions  of  livres ;  he  has  a  yearly  pension 
of  one  rnlllion  two  hundred  thousand  livres.  One 
miiiion  of  debts  were  paid  for  him  in  1800  and 
1801,  at  Berlin  and  in  Germany ;  at  his  marriage 
N^poleone  presented  him  with  six  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  and  the  same  sum  at  the  birth  of  his 
son  *. 

*  See  Livre  Rouge,  by  Bourrienne  ;  La  Sainte  Famille,  and  Lcs 
Nouvellesala  Mam.  As  to  the  particulars  of  his  residence  at  Ber- 
lin, the  author  was  there,  and  lodged  in  the  same  hotel  with  him, 
in  December  1800. 

Louis  has  lately  been,  by  the  rebels  and  regicides  of  the  French 
Senate,  saluted  an  imperial  higliness,  and  by  his  ferocious  brother 
Kapoleone  made  a  Constable  of  the  French  empire.  VN'hat  a  con- 
stable !  what  an  empire  !  and  what  an  emperor ! 
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II  tire  de  ]a  poussiere 


I'ne  ra^e  d'atfrejx  brigands, 
D'esciaves  sans  honneur,  -^t  de  cruels  tyrans,^ 
Plus  mechante  que  les  Robespierre. 

IT  is  a  disgrace  to  France  in  particular, 
and  to  Europe  in  general,  to  be  condemned  to 
know,  that  such  low,  insignificant  personages  as 
the  di&^crQVA  petty  members  or  the  ^c'/Zy  Buona- 
parte family,  are  reaUy  in  existence  j  but  such, 
unfortunately,  is  the  present  degraded  situation 
of  the  civilized  world,  that  every  thing  con- 
cerning the  race  of  the  Corsican  usurper  is  in- 
quired after  with  an  impolitic  curiosity,  and  read 
with  an  avidity  almost  culpable.  The  disgusting- 
task,  therefore,  of  exposing  the  native  infamy 
of  the  Buonapartes,  from  the  eldest  of  them 
down  to  the  youngest,  must  be  undertaken  by 
loyalty,  to  prevent  disaffetfiion  from  profiting 
by  a  fashionable  inquisitiveness,  and  augmenting 
the  number  of  its  former  misrepresentations, 
concerning  the  many  guilty  upstarts  whom  the 
French  rebellion  has  broudit  into  an  atrocious 


4> 

notoriety. 
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Jerome  Buonaparte,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  First  Consul,  was  born  in  1785.  When, 
in  1795,  Napoleone's  crimes  were  rewarded  with 
rank  and  riches,  Jerome  was  an  errand-boy  in 
a  small  inn  frequented  by  waggoners,  at  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  such  was  the  poverty  of  his  mother 
and  family,  that  she  was  unable  to  pay  for  his 
instruction,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  could  nei- 
ther write  nor  read.  In  1796,  when  success 
crowned  the  undertakings  of  the  numerous  army 
commanded  by  General  Buonaparte  in  Italy,  he 
ordered  Jerome  to  be  sent,  at  his  expence,  to  a 
public  school  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  under  the 
care  of  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Bacchioci, 
then  settled  in  that  city  in  a  petty  chocolate  ma- 
nufa<5lure*. 

"When  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons, Napoleone,  having  made  one  of  his  bro- 
thers a  negotiator,  another  a  minister,  and  a 
third  a  colonel,  determined  that  Jerome  should 
be  advanced  in  the  navy,  the  only  department 
wherein  none  of  his  relatives  could  yet  pretend 
to  shine,  or  to  govern.  Jerome  was  therefore 
pvjt  under  the  particular  care  of  Admiral  Gan- 
theaume,  who   considered    himself  greatly    ha* 

noured 
*  See  La  SaJnie  Fr.mille,  page  171. 
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-'wured  by  htmg  promoted  to  the  tutorship  of  such 
a  hopeful  and  distinguished  youth.  Jerome  ac- 
companied this  admiral  during  his  voyage  from 
Brest  to  Toulon  in  the  spring  of  1801,  and  in  his 
attempt  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year  to 
iand  some  troops  on  the  African  shore,  as  suc- 
cours to  General  Menou  in  Egypt.  Not  being 
able  to  glorify  himself  with  any  success  in  this 
imdertaking,  Gantheau'me  tried,  by  showering 
ilatterv  on  one  brother,  to  extenuate  his  own 
fault  or  misfortune,  and  to  lessen  the  consular 
anger  of  another  brother.  In  his  dispatches,  the 
illustrious  pupil,  Jerome  Buonaparte,  was  men- 
tioned "  as  a  young  sea  officer  who  prcrriised  to 
be  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  and  whose  great 
talents  and  undaunted  courage  would  reflect  great 
honour  on  the  French  navy." 

To  the  shame  of  this  republican  courtier,  it  is 
.'to  be  mentioned,  as  a  fad  known  in  1801,  at 
Toulon,  as  well  as  at  Marseilles',  that,  during 
Gantheaume's  cruize  this  year  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  boy  Jerome  Buonaparte  underwent 
an  operation  rendered  necessary  by  an  infamous 
disease,  and  which  probably  will  prevent  his 
progeny  from  being  first  consuls  or  admirals  in 
France.  At  the  early  age  of  16,  Jerome  was 
plunged  into  vice,  and    exhibited    ignominious 

VOL.  !j.  T  proofs 
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proofs  of  earlf  depravit)^ ;  and  this  Cors'ican  cr- 
f lament  t9 -his  profession  shewed  his  undaunted  coii- 
rage,  by  bravely  keeping  his  bed  during  the 
whole  voyage. 

When,  after  the  preliminaries  with  England 
had  been  signed,  Admiral  Villaret-Joveuse  was 
sent  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  St.  Domingo, 
Jerome,  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  lieu- 
tenant, accompanied  him  as  one  of  his  aid-de- 
camps. When  safely  arrived  at  his  destination, 
this  republican  admiral,  to  outdo  even  Gan- 
theaume  in  meanness,  sent  his  first  dispatches 
from  St.  Domingo  to  France  by  this  boy  Jerome 
Buonaparte,  "  to  whose  ujicommon  skill,  both  as 
a  naval  and  military  ojjlcer,  he  confidently  re- 
ferred for  whatever  the  government  (Napoleone) 
should  think  proper  to  know  concerning  the  ex- 
pedition to  St.  Domingo."  By  such  absurd  bom- 
bast, and  by  such  dishonourable  debasement,  did 
this  admiral  please  the  First  Consul  so  much,  that 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  captain-general 
of  Martinique. 

After  a  short  stay  in  France,  Jerome,  now 
made  a  captain,  obtained  the  command  of  a  cor- 
vette, and -was  sent  again  with  confidential  dis- 
patches to  his  brother-in-law,  General  Le  Clerc, 
at  Cape  Francois.     He  had  now  an  opportunity 

to 
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to  demonstrate  his  natural  fraternity  to  a  Napo- 
ieone  and  a  Lucien  Buonaparte.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Cape,  daily  torments  and  executions  of 
the  unfortunate  negroes  were  the  orders  of  the 
day ;  and  he  found  so  much  deHght  in  the  im- 
provements invented  by  the  heUish  genius  of  a 
repubUcan  officer,  Grenier,  to  prolong  their  suf- 
ferings, that  he  presented  him  with  a  ring  worth 
tweh^e  thousand  hvres  ;  while  he  sent  to  prison 
another  officer,  who  forgot  to  call  him  up  one 
morning  when  262  of  the  negroes  were  half 
burnt  before  they  were  sawed  to  pieces.  On  his 
arrival,  his  virtuous  sister,  Madame  Le  Clerc, 
had  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  mulatto  wo- 
man for  a  mistress,  to  keep  him  sag^,  as  she  said: 
this  girl  was  descended  from  respectable  parent?, 
and  had  received  a  better  education  than  was 
common  in  St.  Domingo  since  the  Revolution. 
One  afternoon,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  Jerome  or- 
dered her  to  be  devoured  aiive  by  some  famished 
blood-hounds,  which  he  always  kept  for  his  en- 
tertainment, and  was  present  to  see  his  atrocious 
orders  executed  I ! !  This  abomination  surprised 
even  Madame  Le  Clerc,  who,  as  a  pmiishmeu!^ 
did  not  admit  her  breather  to  her  talk  the  day  ft  I- 
loiving,  A  brother  of  this  unfortunate  girl,  a 
Ueutenant  in  the  republican  service,  being  rc- 

T  2  fused 
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fused  the  satisfaction  that  he  demanded  for  this 
crime,  in  despair  deserted  to  the  Blacks  ;  but 
was  recaptured,  and  condemned  by  General  Le 
Clerc  to  be  shot  from  the  mouth  a  cnnno7i. — 
Every  thing  that  the  fancy  or  passion  of  Jerome 
fixed  '-"pon,  he  put  into  requisition  for  his  use. 
The  day  after  the  murder  of  one  mistress,  he 
sent  orders  to  the  daughter  of  a  white  planter  to 
Jill  up  the  vacant  place;  she,  however,  preferred 
poison  to  the  embraces  of  such  a  young  monster^ 
but  by  disappointing  his  vile  passion,  she  caused 
the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  ruin  of  her  fa- 
mily j  the  former  being  shot  upon  the  denun- 
ciation of  Jerome,  who  accused  him  of  corre- 
sponding with  the  negroes  ;  and  his  property  was 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  Republic,  or  rather 
of  the  Buonaparte  family.  Another  day,  v/hen 
he  observed  an  American  merchant  in  ?,n  ele- 
gant English  phaeton,  drawn  by  four  English 
horses,  he  ordered  him  to  descend  ;  and  when 
he  refused,  four  of  General  Le  Clerc's  guides 
dragged  the  American  from  his  carriage,  which 
Jerome  afterwards  appropriated  to  his  own  use. 
After  the  war  with  England,  when  Jt-rome 
bravely  deserted  over  to  the  American  conti- 
nent, this  merchant  cited  .him  before  the  Ame- 
rican 
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^cair  tribunals^  to  be  paid  for  his  plundered  pro- 
perty *. 

Jerome  Buonaparte  now  resides  at  Baltimore, 
with  an  American  named  Joshua  Barney,  who, 
by  piracy  and  plunder  under  the  famous  Santho- 
nax,  has  accumulated  several  millions  of  livres. 
This  is  the  same  Barney  who  commanded,  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  an  American  ship  called  the 
Sampson,  with  which  he  privateered  without  any 
commission,  and  for  which  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned at  Jamaica  as  a  pirate,  but  escaped  the 
gallows  by  flight.  He  was  afterwards  made'  a 
commodore  in  the  French  service ;  and  kept  at 
Paris,  as  a  mistress,  a  cousin  of  Madame  Buo- 
naparte, by  whom  he  had  two  children,  but 
whom  he  afterwards  left  in  distress,  which  caused 
him  to  be  dismissed  from  the  French  navy.  It 
is  therefore  hardly  possible  that  Jerome  can  be 
in  more  suitable  company  than  that  of  Citizen 
Barney. 

The  oiHcial   Moniteur   lately   published   the 

official 

*  Some  of  the  particulars  of  Jerome's  conduft  at  St.  Domingo, 

the  Author  has  from  a  respedlable  American  gentleman,  who  was 
was  an  eye  iviintss  to  what  is  related,  and  which  he  said  had  aU 
ready  been  published  in  the  American  Papers.  For  Jerome's  ear- 
lier  education^  see  La  Sainte  Famille  ;  and  for  his  sea  expedition, 
see  Les  Nouvelles  aJa  Main,  and  the  Moniteur. 

T  a 
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cffidal rcpiihlican  truths  that  Citizen  Jerome,  In  his- 
retreat  to  ArnericHj  sunk  an  English  ship  of  su- 
perior force.  Many  think  it  very  modest  of  the 
editor  not  to  let  this  7iohle  youth  sink  a  whole 
English  squadron  in  theMoniteur  ;  which  might 
have  procured  the  First  Consul  an  occasion  of 
appointing  his  worthy  brother,  at  once,  a  lord 
high  admiral  of  the  French  Republic. 

According  to  the  Livre  Rouge,  Jerome  has  a 
yearly  pension,  until  married,  of  six  hundred 
thousand  livres  5  for  an  hotel  and  two  estates  in 
the  country,  at  his  future  establishment,  one  mil- 
lion and  a  haif  are  allotted  ;  and  one  million  is 
tJeposited  in  foreign  banks  for  his  use-  Of  what 
value  the  presents  are  which  he  receives  froia 
his  consular  brother,  may  be  concluded  from  the 
known  anecdote,  of  his  having  shewn  an  English 
officer  at  Jamaica  a  watch  set  with  jewels^  v/hicii 
he,  with  true  Corsican  impudence^  said,  cost  the 
bagatelle  often  thousand  Louis-d'ors  ^;;/j'*. 

MAD. 


J  .*  Having  mavrkd  into  a  respedlable  American  family,  Jerome 
has  the  honour  of  being  disgraced  with  his  brother  Napolcone,  and- 
is,  therefore,  not  yet  a  revolutionary  highness.  A  Senaius  Con- 
suitus  may,  however,  easily  make  him  one,  should  he,  by  disp.itc!i- 
ing  his  republican  wife,  prove  himself  itiil  worthy  to  fraternise  with 
a  Napoleone  Buonai-arle.  Letieis  from  America  state,  that  Napo- 
leone  is  suspe6led  of  an  intent  of  proclaimiiig  Jerome  a  gr?.uJ  Ir.ca 
of  the  American  Continent. 
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THIS  eldest  sister  of  the  First  Consul  mar- 
ried in  1788  a  countryman  of  her's,  Bacchiochi, 
tvhoy  with  a  capital  of  twelve  thousand  livres 
f500/.  sterling),  had  established  himself  as  a  ma- 
nufacSturer  of  chocolate  at  Basle  in  Switzerland. 
The  match  was  at  that  period  regarded  in  her 
country  as  a  brilliant  one  for  the  petty  and  poor 
Buonaparte  family.  Before  her- marriage,  she 
liad  done  all  the  drudgery  of  a  dairy-maid  on  the 
small  farm  rented  by  her  parents  near  Ajaccio, 
hi  Corsica  *. 

Mr.  Bacchiochi  is  a  good  honest  man,  more 
fit  to  head  the  mechanics  of  a  manufaclory,  than 
to  shine  in  the  revolutionary  manufactory  go- 
verned by  Napoleone  Buonaparte;  and  as  he  has 
hitherto  committed  no  crime  to  acquire  cele- 
brity, he  is  despised  by  all  the  Buonapartes, 
even  his  own  wife  not  excepted  ;  and  it  sur- 
prises 

*  See  La  Sainte  Famille,'i>age  195, 
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his  consular  brother,  may  be  concluded  from  the 
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tvho,  with  a  capital  of  twelve  thousand  livres 
f500/.  sterling),  had  established  himself  as  a  ma- 
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The  match  was  at  that  period  regarded  in  her 
country  as  a  brilliant  one  for  the  petty  and  poor 
Buonaparte  family.  Before  her  marriage,  she 
I>ad  done  all  the  drudgery  of  a  dairy-maid  on  the 
small  farm  rented  by  her  parents  near  Ajaccio, 
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Mr.  BacchiochI  is  a  good  honest  man,  more 
fit  to  head  the  mechanics  of  a  m^anufaclory,  than 
to  shine  in  the  revolutionary  manufaclory  go- 
verned by  Napoleone  Buonaparte;  and  as  he  has 
hitherto  committed  no  crime  to  acquire  cele- 
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*  See  La  Sainte  Famille,'^age  195, 
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THE  PRINCESS  SANTA  CRUCE. 


WHEN,  In  1*796,  success  crowned  Buona" 
parte's  army  in  Italv,  the  Princess  Santa  Cruce  * 
was  an  assistant  to  Madame  Rarabaud,  a  man- 
tua-maker  at  Marseilles  (with  whom  she  had  for 
six  years  been  an  apprentice),  and  at  the  same 
time  In  the  keeping  of  a  soap-manufacturer,  a 
married  man,  in  that  city,  of  the  name  of  Julien, 
by  whom  she  had  two  children.  In  1797,  she 
and  the  present  Madame  Murat  accompanied 
their  brother  Joseph  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Directory  ambassador  of  theFrcnch 
Republic.  The  Irresistible  arms  of  Napolecne 
convinced  the  patriotic  Roman  prince,  Santa 
Cruce,  of  the  all-subduing  and  Irresistible  attrac- 
tions of  his  sister  j  and  she  was  made  a  prin- 
cess within  twelve  months  after  she  had  been  a 
mantua-makerj   and  commanded  in  an  elegant 
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hotel  in  a  short  time  after  she  had  left  off  serving 
in  a  shop*. 

Married  into  this  revolutionary  family,  the 
Prince  Santa  Crnce  tried  to  become  a  revolu- 
tionary hero  :  and  when  the  plots  and  intrigues 
of  Joseph  Buonaparte  had  effedled  a  revolution 
.at  Rome  in  1798,  he  was  made  a  Roman  ge- 
neral, and  commander  of  the  Roman  National 
Guard ',  but  in  fighting  against  the  Neapolitan 
troops  under  General  Mack,  in  1799,  he  had 
his  leg  shot  off.  This  weak  and  rebellious 
prince  is  as  ignorant  as  he  is  disloyal ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  name  and  his  riches,  his  crozuned 
head  and  his  wooden  leg,  his  rank  and  patriot- 
ism, he  is  the  continual  object  of  the  jokes  of  the 
consular  courtiers,  of  the  epigrams  of  the  repub- 
lican wits,  and  is  as  much  despised  as  he  is  really 
despicable. 

Madame  Santa  Cruce,  when  she  is  in  health, 
laughs  at  her  mother's  devotion ;  but  on  the 
least  symptom  of  illness  she  sends  sooner  for 
her  mother's  confessor  than  for  her  husband^s 
physician :  when  well,  her  conversation  is  blas- 
phemous ;  when  ill,  edifying :  prosperity  makes 
her  an  atheist;    v/retchedness  would   probably 

make 

*  See  I.a  Sainte  Famiile,  page  I97» 
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make  her  a  Christian,  if  not  a  saint.  Her  mo- 
ther often  repeats,  that  the  Princese  Santa  Cruce 
will  never  be  saved  if  she  does  not  die  in  an  hos- 
pital*. 

Bourrienne,  in  the  Livre  Rouge,  says,  that 
Madame  Santa  Cruce  has  obtained,  as  an  esta- 
blishment, from  her  brother  Napoleone,  one  mil- 
lion of  livres,  presents  in  jewels,  &c.  worth  six 
hundred  thousand  livres,  one  hundred  thousand 
livres  as  annuities  to  two  of  her  husband's  rela- 
tions ;  and  that  she  has  besides  a  yearly  pension 
of  six  hundred  thousand  livres. 

*  See  the  last-mentioned  Publication  ar,d  page. 
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:madame  mukat. 


WHEN,  in  December  1797,  the  honest  man 
fjf  the  Cor siccin  family^  Joseph  Buonaparte,  had  in- 
tegrity and  loyalty  enough  to  cause  General  Du- 
phot  to  be  murdered,  in  order  to  furnish  a  pre- 
text for  the  pillage  of  Rome,  and  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Papal  government,  his  sister,  the  pre- 
sent Madame  Murat,  was  betrothed  to  this  ge- 
neral, then  one  of  the  most  frantic  jacobins,  and 
the  confidential  friend  of  Napoleone. 

Madame  Murat  had  been  an  apprentice  to  the 
-^lantua-maker  Madame  Rambaud  at  Marseilles, 
as  well  as  her  sister  the  Princes  Santa  Cruce ; 
but,  in  1794-,  she  left  that  city  with  an  a(Stoc 
from  Paris,  Baptist,  who,  not  being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  her  wants,  recommended  her  to  a 
mantua-maker  in  the  Rue  de  Montmartre.  She 
had  by  this  a^or  two  children,  of  whom  one  is 

yet 
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yet  alive,  and  educated  by  the  father,  formerly 
an  intimate  friend  of  Napoleone  *. 

In  1800  the  First  Consul  presented  the  hand, 
of  this  his  modest  sister  to  the  vhiimis  General 
Murat,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Egypt,  de- 
serted with  him  from  Egypt,  assisted  him  to  de- 
throne his  benefactors  the  dire<Slors,  and  com- 
manded his  guard  when  a- consul. 

During  Buonaparte's  campaign  In  Egypt,  the 
Scandalous  Chronicle  of  Paris  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent Madame  Murat  cohabited  with  her  brother 
Lucien,  and  had  a  child  by  him ;  and  as  the 
depraved  Lucien  had  himself  publicly  boasted  of 
this  infamy,  he  has  been  three  tim.es  cliallenged 
by  General  Murat,  and  twice  wounded  by  him, 
without  disavowing  or  apologizing  for  his  crime* 

Madame  P»Iurat  is  vanity  and  affectation  it- 
self,  iill  rebels  of  all  countries  are  her  heroes  ; 
and  a  republic  her  wishes  during  the  day,  and 
her  dreams  in  the  night.  Liberty  is  in  her 
mouth,  equality  in  her  heart,  and  fraternity  on 
her  garters.  A  cap  of  liberty  decorates  her 
hotel,  and  a  tree  of  liberty  her  court-yard.  In 
her  drawing-room  are  tlie  busts  of  Gracchus, 
Brutus,  Cato,  Brissot,  Marat,  and  Robespierre. 

In 

*  See  La  Sainte  Famille,  page  196, 
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In  her  be J-room  those  of  Machlavel,  Cromwell, 
and  Napoleone.  "While  talking  of  liberty  and 
equality,  hov/ever,  she  is  a  despot  in  her  house ; 
she  is  arrogant  with  her  friends,  overbearing 
with  her  companions,  and  a  tyrant  over  her  lo- 
vers. In  her  dress,  manners,  and  pretensions, 
•she  is  an  aristocrat,  and  often  a  successful  rival 
to  her  skster-in-law  INIadame  Napoleone. 

To  prevent  the  probably  fatal  consequences 
~  of  the  jealousy  of  General  INIurat  against  his 
brother-in-law  Lucien,  Napoleone  sent  Madame 
Murat  to  reside  with  her  husband  at  jNIilan.; 
where^  notwithstanding  the  great  honours  shewn 
her  by  the  Itahans,  she  regretted  Paris,  and  con- 
sidered herself,  as  she  wrote  to  the  First  Consu'l, 
^^  as  trafisported  to  the  European  Cayenney'  and 
therefore  tormented  him  with  her  letters  until 
he  recalled  her,  "  to  her  clea?',  dear  Paris."  As 
General  Murat  does  not  inspedl  his  wife's  con- 
du£t  so  much  as  formerly,  many  think  that  in- 
difference has  succeeded  to  jealousy,  and  that  he 
properly  appreciates  the  real  value  of  her  pre- 
cious person  and  honourable  sentiments.  Her 
suitors  are  now  very  numerous  ;  and  in  their 
number  the  m.ost  ridiculous  of  all  is  the  old  de- 
bauched senator  Roederer,  who,  according  to 
Les  Nouvelles  a  la  INIain,   by  turns,  sighs  and 
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laughs,  sings  and  cries,  writes  love  letters,  and 
prints  tender  or  flattering  verses*. 

In  his  Journal  de  Paris  of  the  S  1st  of  October, 
1803,  Roederer,  in  clespair,  wrote  the  following 
quatrain,  addressed  to  her  husband : 

VERS   ADR  ESSES   AU     GENERAL   MURAT. 

Adore  Caroline  t,  et  regne  sur  son  coeur 
L'^mour  avec  orgueil  peut  dire  a  ia  vidtoire, 

Qu'il  sur  faire  pour  ton  bonbtur 

Autant  qu'elle  fit  pour  ta  gloire. 

Besides  a  thousand  Louis-d'ors  pin-money  al- 
lowed her  per  monthy  by  her  husband,  or  rather 
hy  the  Italian  Republic^  she  has,  according  to 
Bourrienne's  Livre  Rouge,  received  for  an  esta- 
blishment, one  million  of  livres;  in  presents, 
jewels,  &c.  six  hundred  thousand  livres ;  annui- 
ties to  five  of  her  husband's  relations,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  ;  and  she  enjoys  besides,  a 
yearly  pension  of  six  hundred  thousand  livres :{:. 

*  See  Les  Nouvelles  5  la  Main,  Brumaire,  ahxii.  No.  iv.  page  4. 

*  Carolina  is  the  name  of  Madame  Murat. 

X  See  La  Sainte  Famille,  Les  Nourelles  a  la  Main,    and  the 
Livre  Rouge,  by  Bourricnne, 
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THE  PRINCESS  BORGHESE, 

CI-DEVANT  MADAME  LE   CLERC, 


Raisonner  est  I'empl^i  de  tonte  leur  maison^ 

Ut  le  raisonuemetuen  baunitla  raisoiu       Mol  i  E^ftt 


"  I  DO  not  want  a  God  more  than  a  God 
wants  me :"  these  blasphemous  words  are  often 
in  the  pretty  mouth  of  the  present  Princess  Bor- 
ghese,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  First  Consul, 
Instead  of  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  un» 
deserved  goodness  of  a  Providence,  which  from 
a  prostitute  has  made  her  a  princess,  and  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  fortune*s  temple,  remembering 
with  repentance  and  shame  the  misery  of  the 
night-cellar  ',  alike  vicious,  impious,  and  scan- 
dalising ill  affluence  as  in  wretchedness,  she  bids 
defiance  to  the  power  of  her  Creator ;  she  in- 
sults the  hope  of  the  religious,  as  well  as  the 
consolation  of  the  moralist  j  and  augments  the 
aiflictions  of  sufiering  innocence,  by  encouraging 
or  extenuating  the  infamy  of  prosperous  crime. 
Hypocrisy  of  every  kind  is  bad  j  but  the  hy- 
pocrisy  of  Napoleone's  atheism   is    monstrous, 

because 
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because  it  adds  cowardice  to  guilt.  It  is  uiiiicult, 
hcwe'/er,  to  say  vrhich  is  the  most  dangerons  in 
a  corrupt  nation,  an  atheist  upon  an  usurped 
throTie  preaching  Christianity  -,  or  an  amiable, 
fashionable,  and  popular  woman,  spreading  about, 
almost  by  his  side,  the  desolating  and  dangerous 
tenets  of  atheism,  particularly  as  this  woman  is 
known  to  be  his  favourite  sister. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  Princess  Borghese, 
then  Pauline  Buonaparte,  ran  away  from  her 
mother's  house  with  a  Sardinian  corporal  and 
deserter,  Cervoni ;  and,  until  Napoleone's  usur- 
pation, in  1799,  when  she  (according  to  the 
pamphlet  La  Saint  Famille)  was  found,  covered 
with  rags  and  disease,  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honore,  her  relations  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  was  become  of  her*.  To 
reward  the  patriotic  services  of  an  accomplice  at 
Toulon,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  at  Jaffa,  Napo- 
leone  permitted  the  notorious  terrorist  General 
"Le  Clerc,  son  of  a  miller,  to  marry  this  worthy 
princess  of  his  blood.  Le  Clerc,  besides  the  usual 
sums  of  money  allotted  to  each  consular  sister^ 
received  as  a  portion,  first  the  comm.and  over 
the  army  in  Portugal,  and  the  plunder  of  that 
kingdom.,  and  afterwards-  the  command  of  the 

expedition 

ft  See  La_Saiate  Famille^^agc  199. 
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expedition  ta  St.  Domingo,  and  a  colony  to  pil- 
lage, enslave,  and  ruin. 

In  December  1801,  Madame  Le  Clerc  sailed 
with  her  husband  for  St.  Domingo,    and  wit- 
nessed all  the  atrocities  of  that  republican  pro- 
consul.     Though  she  possessed  an  uncommon 
influence  over  this  ferocious  charader,  neither 
his  treason   against    the  unfortunate  Tcussain?, 
nor  the    shocking    torments    and    punishments 
which  he  hifli<5led  on  those  negroes  whom  his 
conduct  had  made  desperate,  were  prevented  by 
her  J  on  the  contrary,  if  the  already-quoted  pam- 
phlet be  to  be  believed,  she  often  enjoyed,  and 
even  commanded  as  an  amusement,  the  disgust- 
ing sight  of  mutilated  blacks  roasted   aUve,  or 
devoured  alive  by  her  husband's  faithful  allies, 
the  Spanish  blood-hounds.     Her   only  occupa- 
tion besides,    was  to  gather  and  heap  up  new 
treasures,  from  the  daily,    if  not  hourly  extor- 
tions, requisitions,  and  confiscations  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  after  his  death,  she  accompanied  her 
ill-gotten  riches  to  France.     During  her  voyage, 
she  condescended  to  accept  the  consolation   of 
a  colonel,   for  the  loss  of  a  general ;  and  to  per- 
mit the  continuance  of   the  services  of  one  of 
Le  Clerc's  former  aids-de-camp,  which  obliged 
her  to  put  off  for  near  six  months  her  nuptials 

with 
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With  the  patriotic  Roman  Prince  Borghesc ; 
who,  no  doubt,  obtained  her  chaste  hand  from, 
th^  First  Consul  Buonaparte  m  France,  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  property  v/hich  the  Borghese 
family  had  lost  by  the  plunder  of  GenerahBuo- 
naparte  in  Italy, 

Though  the  German  Princes  are  more  nume- 
rous, less  rich,  and  as  selfish  as  the  Italian  ;  yet; 
their  pride  has  got  the  better  of  their  egotisniy 
and  they  have  not  dishonoured  their  rank  by 
courting  or  marrying  the  vicious  sisters  of  a 
beggarly  usurper^  Prince  Borghese,  like  his 
countryman  the  Prince  Santa  Cruce,  had  nO' 
reason  to  be  so  nice,  because  he  had  proclaimed 
his  patriotic  treachery  before  the  banns  of  his 
sans-culotte  marriage  were  published.  He  was, 
in  1798  and  1790,  an  a6hve  citizen  under  the 
short-lived  Roman  republic  ^  and  to  prove  liis 
principles  of  equality,  condescended,  with  the 
Prince  Colonna,  the  Duke  di  Montelibretto, 
and  other  Roman  nobles,  "  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  a  corps,  of  which  the  captain 
was  a  man  who  sold  tripe  and  dog's  meat  in  the 
s;reets."  Fie  was,  in  1798,  a  member  of  a 
jacobin  club,  which  the  French  conferred  upon 
the  Romans  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  liberty,  religion,  and  property.     This  club 

wasr- 
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Tvas  established  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  ■ 
Aitemps,  where,  as  in  France,  the  sons  de- 
nounced their  parents  :  noyades  were  reconi- 
Tnended,  priests  proscribed,  and  a  proposition 
made,  *^  to  begin  the  regeneration  of  Rome  by 
putting  to  death  all  people  aged  above  sixty,  as  in- 
capable, through  the  obstinacy  of  old  age,  of 
renouncing  their  ancient  prejudices." 

Persons  who  were  present  at  the  nuptials  of 
the  Prince  Borghese  and  Madame  Le  Clerc, 
affirm,  that  their  behaviour  during  the  religi- 
ous ceremony,  when  Cardinal  Caprara  gave 
the  marriage  blessing,  was  such  as  to  cause 
even  this  tool  of  Napoleone  to  blush,  notwith- 
standing all  the  former  hypocritical  and  sacri- 
legious scenes  which  he  had  witnessed,  since 
he  began  to  assist  the  First  Consul  in  organizing 
a  revolutionary  religion  in  the  French  common- 
wealth. 

In  Les  Nouveiles  a  la  Main,  of  Brumaire,  year 
xii.  it  is  said,  that  the  First  Consul  declared,  in 
public,  that  considering  the  situation  of  the  repub- 
lican treasury,  he  could  not  do  what  he  wished 
^for  the  dearest  of  his  sisters  ;  to  v/hom,  and  to 
whose  husband,  when  surrounded  by  courtiers 
in  the  drawing-room,  he  offered  presents  of  lit- 
tle value  *,  but  in  secret,  wiicn  en  fumil/e,  the  new 

married 
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married  couple  received  from  him  in  drafts  upon 
Spain  and  Portugal,  in  jewels,  8zc.  to  the  amount 
of  four  millions  of  livres,  besides  an  scri.f?,  or 
jewel  box,  presented  by  Madame  Napolconc, 
containing  jewels  worth  half  a  million.  The  for- 
tune which  General  Le  Clerc  left  his  widow  was 
calculated  to  be  at  least  six  millions ;  so  that  this 
daughter  of  a  sans-culotte  brought  her  princely 
husband  a  princely  fortune. 

At  her  former  marriage,  according  to  the 
Livre  Rouge  by  Bourrienne,  the  now  Princess 
•Borghese  obtained  one  million  of  livres  for  au 
cstablishm.ent,  half  a  million  for  going  to  St. 
Domingo,  three  hundred  thousand  livres  as; 
■annuities  for  some  of  her  husband's  relations, 
presents,  jewels,  &c.  for  six  hundred  thousand 
-livres  ;  and  she  enjoys  the  same  sum  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  as  a  yearly  pension  during 
her  life  *. 

*  See  I-a  Sainfe  Famille  ;  Les  Crimes  des  RepubHcain3  en  f  f.alie ; 
I.esNouveiiesa  la  Main,  and  Le  Livre  Rouge  by  Bourrienne. 
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